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EAison    Coiiiiiany   and   Other   Concerns 
AllArg^cii^te    Thfeir     Sei'vlees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Volunteer  Visitors  at 
tlie  parish  house  of  the  Church  of  Ascen- 
sion, P^'ifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  to- 
day, Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
I  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  told 
of  the  work  of  that  association,  and  said 
that  the  demand  for  blind  help  was  becom- 
ing greater  every  day.  Among  the  con- 
cerns that  already  employ  some  of  the 
graduates  from  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  are  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  Edison  Company.  They  have 
asked  for  more  of  the  pupils. 

The  annual  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
February  14.  The  special  attraction  at  the 
dance  will  be  a  "Fete  Valentienne."         j^ 


10  RUN  WIRELESS 
iO  BOO  PIAHI 


A  Sightless  Minister  Also  Sent 

Back  to  His  Flock  From 

the  ^'Lighthouse." 


I 

The  activities  of  tlie  blind  now  range  j 
from  broon?.  malring  to  wireless  teleg-  i 
i-aphy,  owing  to  the  efficient  aid  given 
the  sightless  to  find  "light  thro>ugh  | 
work''  by  the  New  York  Association  for  ! 
the  Blind,  whO'Se  fourth  annual  report  is  j 
made  puiblic  to-day.  '  i 

The  object  of  this  asso'ciation  is  to  aid. I 
the  blind  to  overcome  their  handicap  to  , 
the   greatest   practical   extent,   to   make 
their  lives  useful  and  ha.p(py  by  extend- 
ing tbeir  horizons  of  work  and  interes't 
and  to   educate  the  public  how  to  pre- 
vent 'blindness  and  also  how  to  profit  by  ' 
the  aJbilities  of  the  blind. 

Ten   thousand  cases   of    blindness    are 
now  listed   at  the   "Lighthouse"   at   No. 
113    East    Fifty -ninth    street,    the    head-  j 
quarters   of  the   association,    where    the  j 
Iplind  are   taught  massage,    broom-mak- ' 
irig,     chair-caning,     piano-tuning,     mat- 
tress making,  weaving,  basket-  making, 
crocheting  and  other  handicrafts.  j 

The  report  cites  the  case  of  a  yonng 
minister,  suddenly  deprived  of  his  sight, 
-^•ho  came  to  the  Lighthouse  and  was 
taught  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  re- 
turned to  his  parish  and  is  not  only 
fulfilling  the  calls  of  his  office  but  is 
doing-  a  progressive  and  far-reaching 
social  work. 


r     Another  blind  man  :h«.s  taken  up  wire- 

'   less  teleg.raiphy,  althoug'h  the  association 

does   not   approve  of   that   vocation   for 

the  blind.     This   mam,   however,   w^as  i.T\ 

f  charge    of    the    wireless   station    at   the 

I  Elfectrical  Exhibition  at  iMadison  Square 

,Gard€Ti   last   year,    the   largest   plant   in 

the  world.     He  has  constructed  a  wire- 

Ie.?3   apparatus   and   has   sent   messages 

CoO  miles. 

•Pis^no  tuni/ng,  the  report  urges,  is  a 
desirable  occupation  for  the  .blind,  and 
,  i:  or  lis  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
largest  piano  factory  in  the  world,  lo- 
cated in  Germany,  employs  thirty  blind 
mem,  who  do  all  this  work. 

The  associatioTi  complains  of  cramped 
quarteirs,    which    restrict    its    activities, 
■  and  is  raising  a  building  fund,  to  which 
.^21,200  has  already  heen  contributed. 
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NOTABLE  WORK 
BY  THE  BUND 

Wards  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciltigiijn  Occupations  From 
M'SmMaking  to  Telegraphy 

ISSUES  APPEAL  FOR   HELP 


The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  just  finished  one  of  the  most 
important  years  in  its  career.  Its  annual 
report — a  highly  interesting  volume- - 
bhows  wiuat  the  blind  w^ards  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  doing  in  occupations 
ranging  from  broom-making  to  wireless 
t?legrapliy. 

The  asociation's  services  hare  ranged 
jfrom  preventing  an  intelligent  blind 
I  child  being  housed  with  seeing  imbeciles 
[to  helping  tlhe  aged  and  infirm  blind  to 
[bury  their  dead.     Largely  through  it  the 
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Prevention  of  blindness  has  become  na- 
faoral.  Many  babies  who  would  have 
peen  blind  but  for  such  preventive  wor!: 
jean  to-day  see. 

r  Tlhie  managers  listed  10,000  cases  rnd 
came  personally  in  contact  with  7,000. 
The  blind  cottperators  worked  at  the 
l?ockefeller  Institute  and  the  Edison 
Company,  and  now  pupils  are  acting  aa 
switchboard  operators,  stenographers, 
massears,  tuners,  and  in  many  otber  ca- 
pacities for  individuals,  corporations,  and 
even  the  government. 

The  association  receives  neither  state 
nor  eiry  money,  and  depends  entirely  on 
voluntary  donations.  The  directors  re- 
port thoy  are  in  need  of  immediate  funds. 
In  speaking  of  the  appeal  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  the  secretary,  said  to-day: 

*''S\  e  are  sorely  in  need  of  funds  for 
Carfares,  guides,  and  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  new  'lighthouse'  in  which  to 
have  our  registi-y  bureau,  salesroom  and 
classes,  and  where  we  can  offer  the  best 
conditions  for  ventilation  and'  exercise, 
so  as  to  enable  the  blind  to  profit  to  the 
utmost  by  what  we  give  to  make  thorn 
wage-earners  and  to  keep  them  from  be- 
comijQg  burdens  to  themselves  and  to 
d^mty." 


Tleur  ^cr\i^  Post. 

BLI«rtORKERS  CROWDED 


ASSOCIATION  SADLY  IN  NEED  OF 
^LARGER   "LIGHTHOUSE." 

Subscription  Started  for  a  New  Build- 
ing —  Men's  Workshop  Had  a  Suc- 
cessful Year  Despite  High  Price 
of  Broom  Material  —  Large  Cor- 
porations Amon^'  Customers. 


Work  at  the  Lighthouse,  the  name  given 
by  the  sightless  themselves  to  the  head 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  taxes  the  small  building  to  its 
utmost,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  association,  and  there  is  pressing  need 
of  a  new  building. 


f""''When  we  have  a  Hallowe'en  party,  or 
lirhen  the  blind  men's  or  blind  women's 
clubs  meet  on  the  first  floor,"  the  report 
runs,  "and  the  looms  are  piled  one  on  top 
of  another,  often  spoiling  the  work,  ^he  con- 
gestion exhibit  is  at  its  worst.  We  have 
often  had  seventy  pec'ple  in  this  place — 
where  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  ventila- 
tion adequate,  and  when  our  blind  guests 
collide,  sometimes  painfully,  with  our  looms 
and  machines  for  which  we  have  no  other 
place. 

"On  the  next  floor  are  the  information 
bureau  and  salesroom  and  the  museum. 
This  museum,  though  started  only  last  year, 
has  proved  a  source  of  great  inspiration 
to  the  blind,  and  illumination  to  the  see- 
ing. Its  object  is  to  show  the  history 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  blind,  indus- 
trially and  IntellectualLy,  from  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  to  our  own.  We  are  the 
proud  possessors  of  one  of  the  two  existing 
rope  alphabets,  the  first  form  of  alplbabet 
known  to  have  been  made  for  the  blind, 
but  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  mystery." 

A  further  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  carried  on  from  the  cramped  quarters 
at  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street  may  be 
gained  from  a  visit  to  the  registry  bureau, 
where  one  learns  that  about  10,000  cases 
of  blindness  have  been  listed,  and  where 
catalogues  concerning  the  literature  and 
work  done  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  are  kept. 

WORKSHOP    FOR    BLIND    MEN. 

"The  workshop  for  blind  men,"  says  War- 
ren A.  Mayou  in  his  annual  report,  "was 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  as  formerly, 
at  No.  147  East  Forty-second  Street,  three 
Jofts  being  occupied  by  its  departments  In 
Iwoom  making  and  chair  caning.  Almost  all 
the  workers  of  the  previous  year  remained 
and  a  number  of  new  men  were  admitted. 
jSeveral  stayed  only  until  more  suitable  em- 
Iployment  was  found  l^r  them,  while  others 
remained  permanently.  Several  of  these  will 
have  become  piece  workers  by  the  time  the 
new  workshop  is  opened. 

"The  number  of  blind  men  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  was  44 ;  number  of  blind  men 
now  employed,  37,  of  whom  21  are  piece 
workers,  and  16  in  the  instruction  or  ap- 
prentice class. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  In  the 
busy  season  the  wages  of  the  piece  workers 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  a  doCJar  a 
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day  per  man,  and  that  one  piece  worker 
e&rned  more  than  twelve  dollars  in  one 
week.  The  tctal  pay  roll  amounted  to  $7,- 
712.36,  of  which  $1,037.11  was  paid  to  the 
workers  in  the  apprentice  class. 

"The   number    of   brooms   made    and   sold  j 
during    the    year    was    45,176.    a    small    in- 1 
crease  over   last  year's   figures.     The  num-  ' 
ber  of  chairs  recaned  during  the  year  was 
3,066,  somewhat  less  than  last  year's  figures, 
so  we  must  ask  our  friends  not  only  to  be 
|ure   to   send   us   their    chairs,    but   also    to 
Isk  others  to  do  the  same. 

OLD    CUSTOMERS    RETURNED. 

"Owing  to  the  drought  of  1909,  the  price 
of  broom  corn  was  exceptionally  high,  more 
than  100  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  This  compelled  us  to  raise 
the  price  of  our  brooms  considerably,  and 
the  natural  result  of  this  raise  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  general  demand,  so  we  feel 
ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show 
a  small  increase.  When  our  prices  were  ad- 
vanced, several  of  our  customers  left  us 
for  a  while,  but  later  returned,  saying  that 
they  could  not  find  brooms  elsewhere  any 
cheaper  or  so  well  made. 

"During  the  year  we  have  added  to  our 
list  of  customers  a  number  of  large  cor- 
porations, which  shows  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  is  of  the  best." 

"Next  to  a  completely  understanding  pub- 
lic, which  would  render  all  our  needs  un- 
necessary by  filling  them,  our  immediate 
need  is  for  a  proper  house  for  our  central 
lighthouse.  This  should  contain  our  ex- 
ecutive offices,  our  salesroom,  class  rooms 
for  the  girls,  workrooms,  a  swimming  pool 
and  room  for  exercise,  club  rooms,  and 
roof  garden  for  the  women  and  girls.  A 
subscription  toward  this  building  has  been 
opened,  and  encouraged  by  our  great  good 
fortune  in  receiving  a  building  for  the 
men's  workshop,  which  met  our  other  great! 
need,  we  hope  that  this  appeal  may  meet 
as  generous  and  prompt  a  response."  j 
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New  York  Association  Needs  Funds  to 
Carry    On    Its   Work. 

The  New  York  Association  for  tjie  EUnd, 
located    at    118    East    Fifty-ninth    Street, 
sent  out  j-esterday  an  appeal  for  funds  to._ 
carry   on    the   -^x'ork.     The   association    re- 
ceives neither  State  nor  city  money,   and 
depends   entirely   on   donations.     It   needs 
funds   for   carfare,   guides,    and    teachers, 
and  especially  for  a  neu"  lightliouse,  where . 
tlae     Registry     EJureau.     salesroom,     and. 
.classes  are  located.    The  annual  report  of 
the  association,  just  iiublished.  deals  with  i 
what  the  association  has  accomplished.       j 

"  Our  services."  it  states,  "  have  ranged  ' 
from  preventing  an  intelligent  blind  child  ; 
b6ing  housed  with  imbeciles  to  lielpingi 
the  aged  and  infirm  blind  to  bury  their, 
dead.  Largely  througli  us  th«  prevention 
of  blindness  has  become  National.  Many  ' 
babies  who  would  have  been  blind  but  fo.' 
our  preventive  work  can  see  to-day. 

"  We  have  listed  10,0)0  cases,  and  have 
come  personally  in  contact  with  nearly 
7,000.  Our  blind  co-operators  have  worked 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the 
Edison  Company,  and  our  pupils  are  act- 
ing as  switchboard  operators,  stenog- 
raphers, tuners,  and  in  many  other  ca- 
pacities for  individuals,  Corporations,  and. 
even  the  Government."  j/ 
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THOSE  WHO  LEARN  TO  BE  BLIND 


#/;    FINE   ART   OF  BEAR- 
IFFLICTION   IS   TAUGHT. 


ClslIcJren's  Games  That  Kvcn  Artults  Oe- 
IJsht  In— Concert  Tickets  WliIoU 
Brought  IJght  to  One  Forlorn 
i^Ian— Many  Occupations  Also  Taught . 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  packar^e  oamr 
J  through  the  mails  to  the  Ligiathoiiso. 
v/hich  is  operated  by  the  New  YarJi  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  at  US  East  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  One  of  the  "light  keepers," 
as  the  aides  of  tlie  society  in  its  head- 
quarters are  called,  found  that  it  was  ;t 
gift  to  the  Lighthouse.  
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It  Tme  a  bit  of  silk  covered  cardboard 
upon  which  the  dots  of  the  Braille  alphn- 
bet  for  the  blind  had  been  worked  out 
in  beads.  The  gift  came  from  a  lialf  de- 
mented blind  woman  who  had  boei; 
sheltered  in  a  home  for  the  feeble  minded 
The  giver  of  the  gift  had  once  been  in- 
structed by  one  of  the  home  teachers  of 
the  Lighthouse  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  that  is  read  by  the  fingers,  lliis 
bit  of  bead  work  on  the  silk  covered  card- 
board was  her  best  expression  of 
gratitude. 

One  time  recently  another  little  incident 
came  to  the  notice  of  those  who  haVe  n 
care  for  Ncav  York's  blind  at  the  head- 
quarters on  Fifty-ninth  street.  A  poor- 
man  who  had  suddenly  lost  his  sight 
became  utterly  despondent  and  savage 
in  his  despair.  His  case  came  under  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  manage  the 
Lighthouse  and  his  wife  was  asked  if  she 
did  not  want  to  take  her  husband  to  hear 
a  symphony  concert,  if  only  that  for  a 
little  while  his  mind  might  be  removed 
from  his  afRiction. 

The  woman  said  that  her  blind  husband 
would  not  go  to  the  concert  because  of 
the  shabbiness  of  his  clothes.  Then  out 
of  the  slender  treasury  of  the  association 
came  enough  to  provide  decent  clothes 
for  him.  He  went  to  the  concert  and 
from  that  day  the  man  who  had  been 
afflicted  changed.  He  was  "learning  to 
be  blind,"  as  the  people  at  the  Lighthouse 
phrase  it. 

Learning  to.be  blind—that  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  th6  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  striving  alwaysto  inculcate. 
First,  resignation  is  taught;  then  distrac- 
tion from  the  perpetual  gloom  that 
shroudfe  the  lives  of  the  sightless;  then 
the  ability  to  become  once  more  useful 
members  of  society.  The  tenders  of  the 
Lighthouse  are  familiar  with  little  tales 
of  tragedy  and  of  hope  born  of  sorrow, 
all  from  the  alien  world  of  the  darkness. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

A  blind  youth  sat  in  the  office  of  the  as- 
sociation's headquarters  for  more  than 
an  hour  a  while  ago;  he  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  blind  workers  in  the  other 
rooms.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face. 
When  one  of  the  association  workers 
asked  him  why  he  smiled  he  said: 

"Why,  it's  all  so  funny,  this  laughing 
and  talking  in  the  other  rooms.  I  never 
heard  blind  people  laugh  before.  When 
I  want  to  be  cheered  up  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  come  and  sit  here  to  listen." 


On  another  occasion  when  all  th» 
Workers  on  the  main  floor  were  busy  at 
their  tasks  over  typewriters,  the  sewing 
'njachine  or  even  at  the  telephone  switch- 
board, which  a  blind  girl  operates,  there 
was  a  commotion  in  the  girls'  class  room 
in  the  basement.  A  Lighthouse  keeper 
went  down  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  She  was  met  by  a 
demure  little  blind  girl. 

"Oh,  it  was  only  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  melancholy  blind,"  said  tho 
j^oungster.     She  laughed  as  she  spoke. 

Innumerable  instances  of  the  growth 
of  sturdy  self-reliance  come  under  th  > 
attention  of  those  of  the  association 
who  superintAnd  the  work  of  aiding  tlv^ 
blind.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  homo 
teachers  who  go  out  from  the  associa- 
tion's headquarters  to  carry  light  to  th? 
helpless  is  the  teaching  of  games.  Even 
the  adult  blind  take  an  almost  childlike 
delight  in  solving  picture  puzzles,  playing 
solitaire  with  specially  prepared  cards 
or  learning  once  more  the  delights  of 
checkers  and  chess  through  the  modified 
boards  that  the  association  sends  out 
upon  application. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  of  th'» 
association,  just  published,  a  curious 
psychological  fact  is  cited  in  connection 
with  the  fancies  of  the  blind  folk  for 
games.  It  is  said  that  because  one  of 
the  workers  in  the  Lighthouse  had  a 
strong  penchant  for  puzzle  pictures  of 
elephants  an  extra  stock  of  those  cut  up 
beasts  was  laid  in  against  the  spread  of 
the  fever.  But  the  majority  would  have 
none  of  them;  horses  and  nothing  but 
horses  was  what  they  wanted. 

In  the  matter  of  the  practical  instructor 
of  the  sightless  ones  the  association  re- 
ports that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  facili- 
ties for  expansion.  The  Lightkouse  has 
grown  all  too  small  for  the  work  that  the 
association  tries  to  do  and  particularly 
is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  industrial 
classes.  It  is  impotsible  to  get  enough 
room,  enough  fresh  air  in  the  rooms  where 
the  blind  are  working  at  their  trades. 

Thirty -seven  men  are  employed  in  the 
workshop.  During  the  past  year  the_ 
production  of  brooms  has  amounted  t»>' 
45,175.  The  workers  recaned  over  3,000 
chairs.  The  total  payroll  of  this  depart- 
ment, representing  the  wages  that  ac- 
crued to  the  piece  workers  and  the  ap- 
prentices, was  $7,712.36. 

In  the  classes,  conducted  in  the  head- 
quarters on  Fift3r-ninth  street,  instruction 
has  been  given  in  reading,  writing,  and 
singing  and  on  the  piano  and  organ. 
Classes  in  German,  French  and  English 
have  beep  maintained  and  the  capacity 
of  the  bhnd  to  earn  their  own  living  ha^s 
been  fostered  by  instruction  in  telephone 
switchboard  work,  typewriting,  phono- 
graph dictation  and  stenography,  silk, 
linen  and  rug  weaving,  sewing,  knitting, 
basket  work  and  gymnasium  work. 

As  typical  pf  the  work  done  by  the 
home  teachers  the  association's  report 


cites  the  case  of  old  man  who  was  blind 
and  a  victim  of  locomotor  ataxia.  His 
wife,  the  bread  winner,  had  to  leave 
him  alone  in  their  rooms  while  she  went 
out  to  work.  He  sat  helpless  and  in  the 
dark.  When  the  home  teacher,  who  v.; 
himself  blind,  found  this  helpless  man  he 
taught  him  how  to  use  his  fingers  in  chair 
caning,  a  wheeled  chair  was  provided  for 
him  bv  the  social  service  committee  and 
now  the  invalid  has  found  something 
of  encouragement  and  happiness  in  his 
darkness. 
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VALENTINE  FETE  FOR  BLIND. 


The     Benefit     Entertainment     at     the 
Hotel    Astor    Next     Tuesday. 

Preparations  for  the  Grande  Fete  Valen- 
tinienne  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
for%U<^  benefit  of  the  Association  for  the 
BliA  next  Tuesday  are  proceeding  apace.|( 
The  Vallroom  is  to  be  decorated  appro- 1 
priately  for  St.  Valentine's  day,  in  fact, 
everything  is  to  be  keyed  on  that  plan. 
The  promoters  of  the  fete  intend  to  try  and 
oaake  their  audience  feel  exactly  like  so 
noany  Watteau  figures, in  one  of  those  gaudi- 
ly'colored  bucolic  visions  of  happiness — 
"Joyscapes"  one  may  reasonably  call  them — 
T\hich  never  quite  fit  into  the  big.  paper- 
lace  envelopes  that  come  with  them. 

The  programme  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, but  several  additions  to  it  have 
been  made.  "Walter  Hampden  is  to  take 
part  in  the  grand  ballet-mime,  and  In 
the  same  number,  the  Baroness  von  Rot- 
tenthal*.  who  will  give  several  other  num- 
bers later,  will  dance  a  pas  seul  from 
the  "Contes  d'Hoffman."  The  orchestra 
will  be  conducted  by  Emanuel  Klein.  There 
will  be  hearts  and  valentines  galore. 

In   fact,    it   is   asserted    that    the    follow- 
ing verse  by  Miss  Carolyn  Wells,   special-' 
ly    written    for    the    occasion,    aptly      sets 
forth   the  attractions   of  the   fete: 
Everybody  has  a  heart,  everybody's  kind ; 
Everybody  therefore  wants  to  help  the  blind. 
Here's   a   splendid   chance!    Hurry   right   along! 
A  fete  of  valentines  and   hearts,    light  and   dance 
and  song. 


^rA  e-vO     Mot-tC    "'rle.-r^udU 
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r'Miss  Winifred  Holt  haa  arranged  a  novel 
entertAlnment  In  aid  of  the  New  York  As- 
6o  jJatlfesL.  for  the  B44««lr  to  be  held  at  the 
Hot^-l'^fstor  on  the  night  of  February  14. 
It  wYil  be  a  valentine  f6te,  representing-  the 
legends  of  St.  Valentine,  with  a  ballet  pan- 
■  tomime.  In  which  a  number  of  young  ama- 
teurs of  society  will  take  part.    It  will  also 
Include  a  Greek  dance,  an  ode  to  the  God- 
de.sB  of  Ivove  and  a  comic  feature  organ- 
ized  by    Mr.    Howard    Borden.     Baroness 
Rottenthal,     said     to     be     a     remarkable 
dancer,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
tills   country   in    ancient    French    dances. 
The   President   and   Mr.s.   Taft  are  among 
the    patrons,    and    the    committee    will    in- 
clude   Mrs.     .7.     Borden    Harriman,     Mrs. 
Bradley  Martin.  Jr.;   Mrs.    Carnegie,   Mrs 
P.  Cooper  fleuitt,  ^Mrs.  Richard  Irvin  an 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee.     Boxes  may  b 
ordered  of  Miss  Holt  at  her  house,  No.  4 
East    vSeventy-eighth    street,    and    ticket 
may  be  had  of  Mrs.  M.  R.  Sherwood,  N 
US  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 


ILEU  KELLER'S 
VILENMPAIITI 

BlinC^Gir!  Invites  Al!  to  Patron- 
ize Fete  for  Benefit  of  Those 
Who  Cannot  See. 


A  fete  Valentinienne  for  the  ben- 
Hotel  Astor  on  February  14  and 
Helen  Keller  has  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing appeal: 

To  the  doors  of  the  good  friends 
of  the  blind  I  send  my  valentine, 
trusting  that  he^  will  find  the  latch- 
.«tring  out  and  their  hearts  wide 
open. 
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Midas's      tcmch?       The     wondrous 
touch  beneath  -which  all  that  ffHtters 
Is   indeed   gold!     Yes,    a  curse   or    a 
'blessing-,    according   as   5^otx,    friends, 
choose   to   smile   or  frown   upon    us. 
Will    you    freeze    us?      Or    will    j'^ou 
bless  us   with   the  sunslvine  of  glad 
days  that  yield  harvests  of  content? 
Will  you  leave  us  cold  with  th«  cold 
earth  and  sky?    Or  'will  you  be  to  us 
as  sunbeams  to  shadows? 
Behold,    many    and    fair    are    your 
.,    valentine^";    but    none    more    comely 
1  and   dear   can    you    find    than   those 
i-  which    shall    bring    light    to    us.      A 
^   ticket  for  a  valentine?    In  each  val- 
j'    entine  beats  the  red  heart  of  a  kind 
"    deed.     Buy,  O  b\iy!     In  truth  love  is 
not  blind.  'Tis  unbelieving  sight  that 
calls    love    blind.      Believe,    be    glad, 
and  buy,  and  be  happy  in  the  happi- 
ness which  you  kindle. 

The  fete  will  open  with  an  enter- 
tainment on  the  stage  of  the  Astor 
grand  ballroom,  in  which  the  Baron- 
ess von  Rottenthal  will  dance.  Wal- 
ter Hampden  will  appear.  There 
wi^l  also  be  a  comic  feature  organ- 
ized by  Howard  Borden,  and  a  pan- 
tomime by  talented  amateurs.  Later 
there  will  be  dancing. 

Tickets  may  be  had  from  the 
patronesses  and  from  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Sherwood,  executive  ^cretary,  at  the 

New  '^'"^^^  lAgSfi^^i^^^^^Q^  i^ifcift  W"^ 
118  Eas^^n.v-miiLh  street.  ""'^^•i. 

Among  those  who  have  already 
taken  boxes  are  Seth  Low,  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  Jonathan  Thorne,  Miss 
Furniss,  Mrs.  Gary  and  Mrs.  de 
Forest.  A  few  may  still  be  had  on 
application  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  44 
East  Seventy-eiglith  street,  by  letter, 
or  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2. 


T-veoJ-   Wo-rH    T^oryvv-A.g     S 
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1  4LEAr/A7L\S    FOn    THi:    BLIXD. 


Helen  Keller  ^^  rites  One  for  the  Patrons 
of  tlie  Fete  Rt  the  Astor. 

The  Grande  Fete  Valentinienne  to  be 
given  at  the  Hotel  A<>tor  on  February  11 
for  the  betiefit  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Taft,  the  AmVjassa- 
dors  of  the  various  nations,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Dix,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Gaynor,  will  open  punctually  at  10  o'clock. 

The  programme  of  the  entertainment 
will  follow  immediately  upon  the  recep- 
tion, and  will  open  with  the  Baroness  von 
Rottenthal  in  a  dance,  followed  by  an  in- 
vocation to  the  goddess  of  lovd.  arranged 
by  Miss  Whitman. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  written  a  valen- 
tine to  the  public  in  which  she  says:  "To 
the  doors  of  the  §ood  friends  of  the  blind 
I  send  my  valentme,  trusting  that  he  will 
fmd  the  latchstring  and  their  heartc  wide 
open.  Behold,  many  and  fair  are  your 
valentines,  but  none  more  comely  can 
you  find  than  those  who  will  brin^  light 
to  us.  A  ticket  for  a  valentine V  In  each 
valentine  beats  a  red  heart  of  a  kind 
deed.  Buy  oh,  buy!  In  truth  love  is 
not  blind.  'Tis  unbelieving  sight  that 
calls  lov3  blind.  Believe,  be  glad  and 
buy  and  be  happy  in  the  happine«ife  which 
you  kindle.  Helen  Keller." 
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Now  that  the  principal  private  parties' 
of  theTjrtfiter  are  over  all  sorts  of  en- j 
tertainments  for  charity  are  being  ar- 
ranged. ]Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  super- 
intending one  of  the  most  interesting- 
of  these,  to  occur  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Valentine,  next  Tuesday,  »,t  the  Hotel 
Astor.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  fete  will 
be  devoted  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  the^iirird.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Taft  have  given  their  patronage  and 
th«    Ambassadors    and    Minis-ters   from 


forelgrn  'countries  have  been  Invited. 
Miss  Holt  styles  the  entertainment  line 
Grande  F6te  "^'alentinlenne  and  every- 
thins  about  th  ^  decorations  of  the  ball- 
room -will  have  sigrniflcance. 

The  reception  will  begin  punctually 
at  ten  o'clocjc  and  will  be  opei^ed  by| 
Governor  and  Mrs.  John  A*  ^^^  ^'^"'•j 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Gaynor.  Among:  others 
to  receive  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H, 
Choate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mr.  andj 
Mrs.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.! 
Edward  R.  Hewitt,  General  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Roe,  Miss  Schuyler,  Miss 
Holt,  Mrs.  J,  Borden  Harriman  and  Mrs^ 
Felix  Warburg.  jfi 
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SOCIETY  PANTOMIME 
TO  AID  THE  BLIND 


Programme  of  the   Fete  Valen- 
tinlenne   at  the  Astor  To- 
morrow Is  Announced. 


SMART    FOLK    IN    A     BALLET 


Baroness  von    Rottenthal,  with   Some 

of   the    Younger    Set,    to    Dance    In 

"Midas  and  the   Blind   God." 


The    programme    for    the    Fete    Valen- 
tenlenne  In  aid  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  the  Hotel  Astor  to- 
morrow   night,    will    open    with    the   bar- 
'  carolle  from   the    "  Tales   of  Hoffmann," 
by    the    Baroness    von    Rottenthal.     Then 
!  will   come  an   Invocation   to   the  Goddess 
I  of  Love,  eclogue  by  Liszt,  a  Greek  dance 
by    Miss    Marlon    Floyd    Whitman,     and 
serenade  by  D'Arensky  by  the  Baroness. 
The  fourth  Item  is  to  He  a  surprise.     It 
has    been   arranged   by    Howard    Borden, 


and  consists  or  the  McHoward-George 
Quartet  from  Scotland,  In  which  How- 
ard Greeley,  George  Chappell,  George 
Schrelber,-  and  Mr,  Borden  will  entertain/ 

Walter  Hampden  of  "  The  Servant  la 
the  House "  will  read  the  prologue  to> 
the  mime  "  Midas  and  the  Blind  God,"'" 
which  will  he  followed  by  the  mime  and 
grand  ballet.  In  this  the  Baroness  von 
Rottenthal  will  dance,  assisted  by  society^ 
amateurs.  Vincenzo  Romeo,  ballet  mas- 
ter of  the  Hippodrome,  has  drilled  the 
amateurs,  and  Manuel  Klein,  musical 
director  of  the  Hippodrome,  has  arrnged 
the   music. 

In  this  mime  legendalre  et  Valentlnlenne 
Peter  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  will  be  King  Midas 
Df  Phrygla,  Miss  Honor  Henry  will  be 
Ilupid,  Alvin  Voris  Balrd  will  be  a  satyr 
attending  Cupid,  Gardiner  B.  Perry  will 
oe  Bacchus,  and  the  Baroness  will  be 
?olIy. 

Europe  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Ina 
Kissel  as  Helen  of  Troy.  Greek  maidens 
and  youths  att^hding  her  will  be  the 
Misses  Natalie  and  Muriel  Kelley,  Justine 
fngersoll,  David  Conrad,  Thomas  Potter, 
Horton  Ijams,  and  George  Washington.     I 

Africa  will  be  represented  by  Harriet  i 
Bullock  as  Cleopatra,  and  her  Egyptian 
attendants  will  include  the  Misses  Ellse 
Woodruff,  Frances  Henry,  Amy  Meyer, 
Colgate  Hoyt.  Clement  L.  Despard,  Jr., 
Percy  Weeks,   and  Woodbury   Seamans. 

Miss  Julia  Loomls  as  Minnehaha  will 
represent  America,  and  the  Misses  Mildred 
rownsend,  Mary  Douglas  Bosworth,  Jean 
Roosevelt.  Beatrix  Buel,  T.  S.  Farreley, 
Mien  Fox,  Page  Ely,  and  Frank  Page 
will  be  squaws  and  braves. 

Miss  Florence  Gayley  as  Lalla  Rookh 
will  symbolize  Asia.  The  Misses  Emily 
Coe,  May  Meyer,  Lisa  StiUman,  Ursula 
W.  Brown.  Alfred  Ely,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Boul- 
ton,  Jr.,  Webster  Stetson,  and  William 
Wendell  will  be  her  Hindu   attendants. 

Dancing  will  follow  the  mime. 

The  object  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
jlatlon  for  the  Blind  Is  to  preyent  un- 
lecessary  blindness,  to  aid  the  blind  to 
Dvercome  their  handicap,  and  to  educate 
the  public  how  to  prevent  blindness  and 
also  how  to  profit  by  developing  the 
ablltles  of  the  blind.  The  President  of  the 
association  is  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley  and 
the  Trustees  are  Bishop  Greer,  Henry 
Phlpps,  and  Felix  M.  Warburg.  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  is  the  Secretary. 

Among  the  patronesses  and  patrons  of 
the  fete  are  Mrs.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Auerbach,  Miss  Grace 
BIgelow,  Mrs.  Lloyd  S.  Bryce.  Mrs.  Amory 
Carhart,  Mrs.  John  Claflln,  Mrs.  S.  K.  de 
Forest,  Mrs,  Bourke  Cockran,  Mrs.  J.  R- 
Delafleld,  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Dick,  Mrs.  A.  Jj 


Prexel,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Stuart  Duncan,  MrsJ 
John  Duncan  Emmet,  Mrs.  Stuyvesanq 
Fish.  Mrs.  Richard  Gambrlll.  Mrs.  B.  H^ 
Gary,  Mrs.  H.  G.  S.  Glover,  Mrs.  Haroldl 
Godwm,  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  Mrs.  E.  S.j 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtis  James,  Mrs.! 
William  Jay,  Mrs.  Woodbury  G.  Langdon, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McKee,  Mrs.  W.  Starr  Miller, 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Henry  Holt,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Jacoby,  O.  H.  Kahn,  Rollo  Ogden.  I.  N. 
Sellgman,  H.  W.  Taft,  and  Egerton  Win- 
throp,  Jr.  < 
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FETE  FOR  BMRD  IS  READYi 


SOME  SURPRISES  AT  THE  ASTOR 
TO-MORROW  NIGHT. 


3-MO: 

1 


Annual  Event  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
"Lighthouse"  on  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street — Dancing  and  Novelties  in 
the  Way  of  Programme  Features — 
And  for  a  Practical  Charity. 


To-morrow  evening  is  the  date  set  for  the 
Grande  Fete  Valentinienne.  to  be  given  at 
tifie  Hotel  Astor  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  General 
dancing  will  follow  a  programme  of  fancy 
dances,  singing,  recitation,  and  a  ballet. 

Barone?s  Irmgard  von  Rottenthal  opens 
the  entertainment  by  dancing  the  Barcarolle 
from  the  "Tales  of  Hoffmann."  The  rest  of 
part  one  of  the  programme  will  be  made  up 
of  a  Greek  dance  by  Miss  Marion  Floyd! 
Whitman,  called  "Invocation  to  the  Goddess 
of  Love,"  and  d'Arensky's  "Serenade,"  danced 
by  the  baroness.  Howard  G.  Borden  has 
provided  an  entertainment  by  the  "McHow- 
ard-George  Quartet  (direct  from  Scotland)" 
in  which  Borden,  Howard  Greeley,  George 
Chappell  and  George  Schreiber  will  take 
part. 

The  "Grand  Ballet — Mime  Legendaire  et 
Valentinienne"— will  be  the  climax  of  tKe 
entertainment.      Walter    Hampden    of    "The 


Servant  in  the  House"  will  read  the  pro- 
logue. In  the  mime  itself,  entitled  "Midas 
and  the  Blind  God."  Baroness  von  Rotten- 
thai  will  take  the  leading  part,  assisted  by 
a  large  corps  of  amateurs.  Vincenzo  Ro- 
meo, ballet  master,  has  drilled 'the  ama- 
teurs, and  Manuel  Klein,  musical  director 
of  the  Hippodrome,  has  arranged  the  mualc. 
In  this  mime  Peter  B.  Olney,  jr.,  will  be 
King  Midas  of  Phrygia,  Miss  Honor  Henry 
will  be  Cupid,  Alvin  Voris  Baird  will  be 
a  satyr  attending  Cupid,  Gardiner  B.  Perry 
will  be  Bacchus,  and  the  Baroness  will  be 
Folly. 

THE    OTHER    CHAR.\CTER?<. 

Europe  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Ina 
Kissel  as  Helen  of  Troy.  Greek  maidens 
and  youths  attending  her  will  be  the  Missee 
Natalie  and  MurieT  Kelley,  Justine  Inger- 
soll.  David  Conrad.  Thomas  Potter.  Hortor 
Ijams.  and   George   Washington. 

Africa  will  be  represented  by  Harrle 
Bullock  as  Cleopatra,  and  her  Egyptian  at 
tendants  will  include  the  Misses  Elise  Wood 
ruff,  Frances  Henry,  Amy  Meyer,  Colgat 
Hoyt.  Clement  L.  Despard.  jr.,  Percy  Weeks 
and  Woodbury  Seamans. 

"Minehaha"  is  the  character  picked  t( 
represent  America,  and  she  will  be  attend- 
ed by  the  Misses  Mildred  Townsend.  Marj 
Douglas  Bosworth.  Jean  Roosevelt.  Beatrix 
Buel.  T.  S.  Farreley,  Allen  Fox.  Page  Ely 
and   Frank   Page   as   squaws   and   braves. 

Miss  Florence  Gayley  as  Lalla  Rookh  will 
symbolize  Asia.  The  Misses  Emily  Coe.  May 
Meyer,  Lisa  Stillman,  Urusal  W.  Brown,  Al- 
fred Ely,  jr.,  W.  B.  Boulton,  jr.,  Webster 
Stetson,  and  William  Wendell  will  bo  her 
Hindu  attendants. 

After  the  mime  the  floor  will  be  cleared 
for  general  dancing.  To  carry  out  the 
idea  of  the  fete,  guests  have  been  re- 
quested to  wear  costumes  or  favors  ap- 
propriate for  Saint  Valentine's  day.  Be- 
sides these  favors  an  assortment  of  suitable 
ones  will  be  on  sale  at  the  fete  itself 

The  N^ew  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  in  1905  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  and  her  sister,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Col^ 
Bloodgood,  of  Baltimore,  who  originally  in- 
tended to  form  a  society  through  which  all 
the  blind  in  the  city  could  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  amusement,  especially  in  the 
form  of  concerts.  But  the  promoters  soon 
found  that  the  opportunity  the  blind  needed 
was  not  so  much  for  amusement  as  for 
work. 


After  an  investigation  in  this  and  other 
countries  of  those  employments  which  had 
been  found  suitable  for  the  blind.  Miss  Holt 
started  a  school  where  blind  pupils,  young 
and  old,  were  set  to  work  at  the  most  var- 
ied employments:  basket-making,  caning 
chairs,  rug-woaving,  stenography,  and  tel- 
ephone exchange.  This  work  has  grown 
until  now  the  association  has  ten  thousand 
names  on  Its  lists,  with  seven  thousand  of 
which  personal  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished. To  carry  on  this  great  work  the 
quarters  in  the  old  "Lighthouse"  are  whol- 
ly inadequate,  and  the  association  is  there- 
fore now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
enough  money  to  build  a  new  one. 

lAST   YEAR'.S    EFFORT. 

Every  year  the  association  gives  some 
sort  of  an  entertainment  to  help  raise  mon- 
ey to  carry  on  its  annual  work.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Hippodrome  was  used,  where  the 
regular  company  was  assisted  by  Signorita 
Bigastuff  (Thomas  W.  Slocum).  and  her 
trained  lions,  not  to  speak  of  Evert  JanseQ 
Wendell,  Jacob  Wendell,  jr.,  and  William 
Dominick,  as  clowns.  Last  year,  a  stili 
more  unique  entertainment  in  the  shape  ol 
a  fete  d'aviation  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
success  at  the  Astor,  where  Mayor  Gaynor 
was  among  those  who  received. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  boxes  for  to- 
morrow night's  entertainment  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Samue 
Thorne,  Mr.  Gary,  Miss  Furness,  Mrs.  d( 
Forrest,  Felix  Warburg,  E.  S.  Harkness 
Otto  Kahn,  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low. 

Single  seats  in  the  boxes  may  be  obtaine* 
at  $10  each  from  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Nc 
44*  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  and  ticket 
either  from  Miss  Holt  or  from  Mrs.  M.  Ij 
Sherwood,  No.  118  East  Fifty- ninth  Street 
To-morrow  seats  may  be  had  ftt  the  Astji 
from  the  floor  committee.  W\ 
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Valentine  Fete 
^       for  the  Blind 


At  the  Hotel  Astor  to-morrow  evening 
a  giande  fete  Valentinieune  will  be 
iriven  for  \'.\e  benefit  of  th^^j(*P'Tbfk 
As^jjm^ionfor  the   Blind.  ^ 

It  IS  mfflei^-fhV  patronage  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Taft,  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Dix, 
the  ambassador  of  Austria  and  Baroness. 
Henglemulle^.  the  Ambassador  of 
France  and  Mme.  Jusserand.  the  British 
ambassador  and  Mrs.  Bryce.  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  and  Countess  von 
Bernstorff  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons. 

The  entertainment  will  include  the 
Baroness  von  Rottenthal  in  a  dance,  a 
comic  feature  arranged  by  Howard 
Borden,  and  a  pantomime  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Paiker,  Mrs.  Ernest  C. 
Brower  and  Misfl  Margaret  Roosevelt. 
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Fhoto  by  Marceau. 

THE  AFRICA,  GROUP  IN   THE  SOCIETY    BALLET. 
Harriet  Bullock  as  Cleopatra,  and  Elise  Woodruff,  Frances  Henry,  Amy 
I  Meyers  and  Mildred  Harbeck  as  Her  Handmaidens. 


MIDNIGHT  VAUDEVILLE 
GIVEN  TO  AID  TBE  BLIND 


Society  Out  in  Force  for  St.  Valen- 
tine Carnival. 


AMATEURS    PRESENT    PLAYLETS 


Astor    Ballroom    Pilled    for    Unusual 

Entertainment,  Beginuins  After 

Theatres    Close. 


Society's  latest  fad,  amateur  dramatic 
entertainments  that  begin  after  the  final 
jurtain  has  fallen  in  Broadway  play- 
nouses  and  finish  many  minutes  after  mid- 
night, was  the  feature  of  the  Grande  Fete 
Valetinienne,  or  Valentine  Carnival,  ar-  • 
ranged  by  enterprising  members  of  the ' 
"400"  in  the  Hotel  Ajstor  last  nig'ht  and  | 
this  morning.  Scheduled  to  commence  s^t  i 
10  o'clock,  this  unusual  performance,  which ! 
,yvas  given  for  the  .benefit  of  the  New  York 
As>=ociat:on  for  the  Blind,  actually  did  not 
commence  until  a  few  minutes  after  11. 
The  ballet,  "Midas  and  the  Blind  God," 
!  chief  and  last  event  of  the  nigh:,  was  con- 
'  eluded  about  12.30,  after  which  there  was 
,  dancing  until  long  after  the  rattle  of  milk 
j  wagons  heralded  the  dawn. 
!  Apart  from  the  freakishness  of  a  variety 
iStaow  held  when  even  the  denizens  of  the 
Gay  White  Way  were  thinking  •of  home 
and  bed.  the  Fete  Valentinienne  was  by 
long  odds  the  most  ambitious,  in  its  mag- 
nificence of  decoration  and  of  attendance, 
affair  of  its  kind  New  York  society  had 
attempted  thie  year.  Under  the  patronage 
of  President  Taft  and  many  persons  of 
prominence  socially  and  oflacially  here  and 
in  Washington,  the  mid-winter  celebration 
In  Cupid's  honor  dazzled  even  the  blas6 
debutantes  of  the  smart  set  and  their 
world-weary  young  escorts.  Just  how 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  it 
will  bring  to  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
could  not  be  estimated  last  night.  There 
were  probably  about  1,000  persons  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  balcony  boxes  of  the  As- 
ter's ballroom. 

A  verse  from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Herford 
which  embellished  the  cover  of  the  ornate 
programme  seemed  to  sum  up  the  idea  of 
the  affair.    It  ran: 


Tbo'  JjovQ  is  bliad.  Lov*^  is  the  King, 

Good  people,   hearken  .ve! 
It  is  the  King  commands  this  thing 
I'd-  those   that  cannot  see. 
But   valentines   have   "gone  out"   in   the 
Fifth    avenue    set,    and    so    there    really 
wasn't  much  thought  of  the  patron  saint 
of  lovers,  except  among  the  comely  maids 
who    dispensed    programmes    i>.    10    cents 
each.     Cupid  was  neither  more  nor  less  m 
■  evidence  than  he  is  at  most  society  gath- 
erings, and  to  the  casual  observer  it  seems 
unlikely    any    betrotha.s    will   result   from 
the  fete.     It  was  the  "midnight  matinee," 
the  gorgeou^ness  of  the  surroundings  and 
the  fact  every  one  who  is  any  one  in  the 
minds  of  the  "400"  was  present,  that  made 
the  carnival  to  the  little  blind  de;ty  more 
than    usually    brilliant,     and    hence    suc- 
cessful. 

By  10  o'clock  the  great  ballroom,  which 
since  early  in  the  evening  had  been 
dressed  in  its  finery  of  red  roses,  trailing 
vines  of  green  and  great  heart-shaped 
devices  of  flov/ers  and  incandescents.  was 
animated  by  s-cores  of  merry  valentine  par- 
ties. Pompous  dow^-gers  resplendent  in 
tl)e  wondrous  jewelry  of  New  York's  aris- 
tocracy; their  husbands,  distinguished 
citizens  not  too  engrossed  in  business  or 
politics  to  enjoy  the  merriment  about 
them,  and  young  men  of  the  dancing  set. 
their  sombre  evening  dress  relieved  by 
heart-shaped  favors  dangling  scarlet  from 
their  silk  lapels,  formed  a  background  for 
the  hundreds  of  debutantes  and  young 
matrons,  who,  of  course,  were  the  life  ^f 
the  occasion. 

'In  the  receiving  line  stood  former  Mayor 
Seth  I^ow  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Choate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ringwood 
Hewitt.  General  and  Mrs.  Roe,  | Winifred 
Holt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman.  No- 
body envied  these  representatives  of  the 
city's  most  exclusive  sets  the  wearisome 
courtesy  of  greeting  with  a  handshake  and 
bow  the  constant  stream  of  arriving 
guests,  but  they  performed  the  duty  with 
unfailing  heartiness  and  enthusiasm,  al- 
though Mrs.  Harriman  was  heard  to  re- 
mark to  her  husband: 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  not  President!  Think 
how  often  we'd  have  to  go  through  this 
ordeal!" 

Every  seat  in  the  balcony  boxes  and 
every-  chair  on  the  ballroom  floor  was  oc- 
cupied when  the  plush  curtains  that  veiled 
the  stage  at  the  south  end  of  the  audi- 
torium finally  were  drawn  aside  to  the 
soft,  sweet  music  of  the  barcarolle  from 
"The  Tales  of  Hoffmann."  Out  on  the  s:age, 
set  in  rustic  fashion,  swayed  the  slender 
figure  of  the  Baroness  Irmgard  von  Rot-^ 
tenthal,  one  of  socety's  most  i-ecent, 
dancers.  Even  the  charmingly  insistent' 
voices  of  the  young  women  selling  cigar- 
ettes and  heart-shaped  souvenirs  were 
stilled  in  the  hush  that  followed  the 
dancer's  lithe  gyrations.  Almost  as  hap- 
p.ly  received  was  the  "Invocation  to  the 
Goddess  of  Love,"  performed  by  Marlon 
Floyd  Whitman  in  Greek  pantomime,  to 
the  strains  of  Liszt's  Eclogue.  Baroness 
von  Rottenthal  concluded  Part  I.  of  the 
entertainment  With  an  aesthetic  interpreta-' 
tion  of  D'Arensky's  "Serenade." 

The  "comedy  relief,"  always  appropriate, 
in    polite   vaudeville,    was   supplied    in    the| 


second  section  oTlKe  performance  by  the 
McHoward-George  Quariet,  lalDeled  ai  "di- 
rect    from      Scotland."        With      artificial 
puffed-out  cheeks,  the  four  raised  a  hurri- 
cane  ot   njodulated   laughter    by    blowing 
)  opular    tunes    through    instruments    jjUfel 
i  iiiiably    made    of    rl'ssue    paper    wrapped 
around  combd.    A  prologue  lo  "wliua,s  and- 
I  v^e    Blind    God,"    by   Mrs.    Robert    Cheat- 
wood  Beatty,   was   recited   with   fervor  by 
I  \VuUer  Hampden,   who   was  star   of   "The 
■•  Servant  in  the  House"  a  few  months  ago. 
i      Tne    ballet,    described    in    French    as    a 
j  "legendary     and     valentine     pantomime," 
I  was   the   important   feature    of   the   night. 
i  It    was    under    the    direction    of    Vincenzo 
i  Romeo,    the   Hippodrome's   ballet   master, 
and  set  to  music  arranged  and  conducted 
by   Manuel    Klein,    musical    expert   of  the 
big  showhouse.     Baroness  Rottenthal  and 
two  dozen  assistants,  all  maids  and  youths 
of  the  junior  cotillon  set,  took  part. 

Of  the  four  groups  of  dancers,  Harriet 
JBullock.  as  Cleopatra,  the  African  queen, 
and  Elise  Woodruff,  Frances  Henry,  Amy 
Meyers  and  M;]dred  Harbeck,  as  her  hand- 
maidens, perhaps  were  the  most  pleasant 
to  behold.  The  two  scenes  shown  were 
"The  Touch  of  Gold"  and  "The  Touch  of 
Love."  To  little  Honor  Henry,>as  a  dimin- 
utive God  of  Love,  belon?rs  real  credit  for 
genuine  dramatic  talent  and  truly  panto- 
mimic 4anclng. 


lENTINE  F[T[  IN 
mo  OF  THE  Bill 

'Miss   Winifred   Holt  Gives   a 

Cliarming  Entertainment  at 

the  Hotel  Astor, 


By  CHOLLY   KNICKERBOCKER. 

With  big  arrow-pierced  hearts  sug- 
gestive of  the  occasion,  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Astor  was  the  scene  last  night 
of  another  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt's 
charming  entertainments  for  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
a  "Grande  Fete  Valentinenne."  The  bal- 
cony and  boxes  were  hung  with  Southern 
smilax,  but  it  was  the  big  heart  tributes 
to   jolly   old   St.    Valentine   that  captu-red 


•the  eye.  Everywhere  similar  offerings  to' 
■his  hoDl6r  were  seen  even  on  the  head- 
dresses of  the  following  youngr  women  on 
the  favor  committee:  Mrs.  Jacob  Wen-' 
dell,  Jr.;  Miss  Lydia  Butler,  Miss  Alice 
Richard,  Miss  Mildred  Townsend,  Miss, 
Emily  Gilbert  Miss  Katherine  and  Mis^ 
Madeleine  Force.  Miss  Dolly  Madison  lusu 
Montagne  and  Miss  Florence  Wyeth. 

The  programme  was  an  interesting 
one,  with  its  many  charming  dances.< 
I't  begran  with  tihe  ibaccarolle,  from  t'h# 
"Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  which  was  ar 
ranged  as  a  dance  and  done  by  the 
Baroness  Irong-ard  von  Rottenthal,  w^ho 
also  did  an  "Invocation  to  the  Goddess 
of  Love"  and  a  "Serenade)."  In  this, 
ipart  of  the  (programme  a  beautiful 
Greek  dance  was  done  by  Miss  Marion 
Floyd   Wihitman. 

Then  was  introduced  the  comic  spiirit; 
inlo  the  affair,  the  McHoward-George! 
Quartette,  composed  of  Howard  Gree- 
ley, George  Ohappeil,  Howard  Borden  I 
and  George  Schreiber.  The  programme  | 
said  they  had  just  been  imported  f rom  | 
Scotland,  but  however  that  may  or| 
may  not  (have  (been — with  the  proba-j 
■bility  in  favor  of  the  latter — the  men 
were  immensely  funny,  and  made  a 
great  (hit. 

The  "Grande  Ballet,  Mime  Legendaire 
et  Valentinienne,"  made  up  the  third 
part  of  the  programme.  It  was  enti- 
tled "Mtldas  and  the  Blind  God,"  and 
was  done  by  the  Baroness  von  RotTen- 
thal,  assisted  by  a  ntimiber  of  Well- 
known  amateurs. 

Tile  oast  of  this  pantomSme  was  as 
•follows : 

Mid^s,   Kinjr  of  Phrygia Peter  iB.   OIney,   Jr. 

Oiiiad,  the  Blind  God  of  Ix>ve Miss  Honor  Hienry 

A   Sat}r,   attending  Cupid Alvin    Voria  Eaird 

Bacchus f Gardner  B.    Terry 

Foly The  Baroness  von  Rottenthal 

Europe,  Helen  of  Troy Miss  lua  Ki&eel 

Attending  Europe  were  some  Greek 
maidens  and  youths,  tlie  Misses  Na- 
thalie and  Muriel  Kelley  and  Ju&tine 
Ingersoll,  and  'the  Messrs.  Davis  Con- 
rad, Thomas  Potter,  Horton  Ijams  and 
George  Washington. 

Africa,  represented  by  Cleopatra, 
was  Misis  Harriet  Bullock,  who  had  a. 
band  of  Egyptians  In  her  train,  the^ 
Misses  EHse  Woodruff,  Frances  Henry  1 
and  Amy  Meyers,  and  also  Colgate  I 
Hoyt,  Clemens  L.  De&pard,  Jr.,  Percy' 
Weeks  and  Woodbury  Seamans. 

America  was  represented  by  Miss 
Julia  Loomis,  whose  attendant  maids! 
and  t>raves  were  Miss  Mildred  Town- ! 
send,  Miss  Mary  Douglas  Bosworth, ! 
Miss  Jean  Roosevelt,  Miss  Beatrix, 
Buel,  T.  S.  Farrelly,  Allen  Fox,  Page: 
Ely,  Webster  Stetson  and  Williami 
Wendell.    >-  i 

Asia  was  "Lalla  Rooklh,"  Miss  Flor- 
ence Gayley,  and  her  attendants  were 
Misses   Emily   Coe,    Mary   Meyers.    Lisa 


Stillman  and  Ursula  W.  Brown,  and  Al- 
fred Ely,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Boulton,  Jr.,  Web- 
ster Stetson  and  William  Wendell.  The 
prologue  describinig:  the  ballet  was 
read   by  Walter  Hampden. 

The  affair  was  followed  by  a  general 
dancing-. 

Some  of  those  who  purchased  boxes 
for  the  entertainment  were  Miss  Clem- 
entina Furnis.s,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Miss 
Furnlss,  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Thorne,  Nathaniel  Whitman,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg. 
Henry  Holt,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Wel'ls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.j 
Blashfleld,  Mrs.  Henry  Parker  and  Miss 
Margaret  Roosevelt,  1 


"^^e^AT  Mo-r 
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J^ETE     TO    AID    THE    liljIND. 


Dances,  Recitations  ami  a  Pantomime  at 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

A  "Fote  Valentinienne"  to  aid  the  New 
York  ABSociation  for  the  Blind  was  given 
last  night  at  the  Astor. 

The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Carnegie, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Choate,  Mrs.  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harrirnan,  Mrs, 
Edward  Ringwood  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Mrs. 
Richard  Irvin,  Mrs.  DeLancey  Ivane,  Mrs. 
Soth  Low,  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Minturn,  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps,  Mrs.  Herbert 
L.  Satterlee  and  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 
I  The  Baroness  Irmgard  von  Rottenthal, 
I  who  has  danced  orof  essLonally  in  London 
'  and  Vienna,  opened  tne  programme  with 
a  dance  from  the  "Contes  d'Hoffmann." 
Some  more  dances  and  a  Scotch  quartet 
followed,  and  then  Waiter  Hampden, 
who  played  the  Servant  in  "The  Servant. 
in  the  House,"  gave  a  poem,  in  the  form  of 
a  -fJrologiie  to  the  event  of  the  evening, 
which  was  the  pantomime  "Midas  and  the 
Bli'ad  God."  It  told  how  the  whole  world 
cam6.  to  do  homage  to  the  King  who  loved 
gold  and  when  he  threw  gold  at  them 
they  wore  turned  to  gold  themselves  and 
were  not  rescued  from  this  uncomfort- 
able sitiation  until  Cupid  came  rusning  in 
and  through  love— cliarity— restored  them 
to  themselves.  Baroness  von  Rottenthal 
danced  the  part  of  Folli/.  ^ 

Miss  Helen  Keller  wrote  a  special  val^T^ 
tvne  for  the  occasion.  ^Jr 


TleuJ    Moi-y^  Tost. 

WHAT  THE  fiLUJfi  CAN  DO 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCH  CLUBS   HEARl 
ABOUT  THBfR  WOBK. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York 
Association  for  Sightless  Tells 
What  the  Ligfhthouse  Is  Teaching 
and  How  Practicable  It  Is  to  Turn 
Misery  Into  Busy  Contentment. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  seeking  to  build  a  new  'lighthouse"  for 
its  wards,  discussed  "Up  from  Blindness" 
before  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Domestic 
Science  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday 
afternoon.  In  connection  with  the  address 
there  was  a  small  exhibition  of  useful 
objects   made   by   blind   artisans. 

"  'The  blind  can  do  anything  that  you 
will  let  them  do/  said  a  self-supporting 
blind  man  to  a  seeing  man,  who,  with  all 
his  faculties  bad  been  able  to  do  less 
for  the  community  than  the  blind  man," 
said  Miss  Holt.  "This  statement  may  seem 
to  you  extreme,  but  when  the  small  pro- 
portion of  blind  people  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  number  of  them  who  arel 
successful,  if  they  receive  an  opportunity] 
is 'very  large.  The  number  who  are  tota^ 
failures,  often  driven  insane  or  to  suicide] 
is  naturally  great  when  we  consider  howj 
,many  have  been  forced  from  lack  of  oppor-j 
tunity  to  lives  of  idle  and  impotent  suf-| 
fering.  j 

"In  seeking  to  economize  the  misery  ofj 
the  blind,  the  first  and  obvious  step  is! 
to  prevent  blindness.  This  was  something 
unthought  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
then  by  few  outside  the  medical  profes- 
sion. But  now  there  is  an  international! 
and  highly  successful  popular  movement] 
to  stop  blindness  in  its  many  unnecessary 
forms    from    the    cradle    to    the    grave.      In 


many  of  our  blind  schools  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  blindness  is  produced  by  infant 
ophthalmia,  which  is  solely  the  result  of 
criminal  carelessness  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  child's  life.  And  that  is  but  one  of  the 
children's  ailments  which  produce  avoid- 
able blindness.  Many  industrial  accidents 
to  adults  need  not  occur.  In  short,  with 
saner  regulations  we  could  now  stop  50 
per  cent,  of  blindness  and  ultimately  wipe 
out   even  more. 


EDUCATING   BI,IND   CHILDREN. 

"Educating  blind  children  with  the  see- 
ing is  proving  highly  successful,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prize  public 
school  boys  this  year  was  blind.  There 
kre  ninety-four  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  to-day.  The  first  blind  child  to 
te  placed  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  was  put  there  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  oblige  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  had  long  seen 
[the  neel  of  this  opening  for  blind  chil- 
Idren  who  were  not  institutional  cases. 
The  first  toys  and  games  for  blind  children 
for  sale  in  New  York  were  shown  at  the 
Lighthouse,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
association   is  called. 

"We  also  publish  a  magazine  for  blind 
children.  The  Searchlight,  sent  out  from  niie 
Lighthouse,  edited  by  the  Lighthouse-keep- 
|er.  It  has  a  riddle-box,  letter-box,  puzzles, 
and  stories,  in  fact,  is  much  like  St.  Nich- 
olas, and  the  children  love  it,  and  devour 
it.<9  pages  eagerly  with  their  ten  eyes.  We 
have  also  a  workshop  for  blind  men  and 
headquarters,  where  special  training  and 
information  is  given,  and  clubs  and  classes 
meet. 

[  "Blind  men  and  women  also  want  to  be 
treated  as  much  as  possible  like  seeing  men 
and  women.  They  have  the  same  ideals  and 
ambitions  as  the  sighted;  all  they  want 
|ij  a  chance.  Some  are  glad  for  a  chance 
|to  do  even  some  very  humble  form  of  work, 
iin  which  they  can  never  be  self-supporting; 
but  others  can  look  after  themselves  and 
their  families  creditably.  Others,  still  more 
efficient,  can  direct  great  enterprises,  em- 
ploying the  seeing  and  opening  new  fields 
for  them. 

I  "In  our  own  country,  we  have  blind  law- 
■yers,  judges,  bankers,  editors,  writers,  and 
teachers  in  our  colleges,  and  elsewhere. 
(They  have  reached  the  highest  altitudes  in 
science.  Huber,  though  he  never  saw 
a   bee,  .is  still   read   as   authority   on   api- 


culture.    Then    there    were    Sanderson,    the] 
^reat    mathematician,     and     Fawcett,    the 
postmaster-general  of  England,  who  is  said.j 
while  he  was  in  office,  to  have  had  an  eye 
on  everything;  who  reorganized  the  English  ■ 
postal     system,     the    best    in    the    world. 
None  of  these  great  blind  people  could  have 
brought   their   greatness   to   the   surface    ifi 
they  had  not  had  opportunity.     It  is  even 
said  that  Fawcett,  when  his  blindness  first' 
overcame  hira,   wished   to   kill   himself,  till  | 
the  voice  of  a  friend  turned  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  led  him  to  the  paths  of  cour- 
age and  self-help. 


WORK     OF     ASSOCIATION. 

"A  successful  blind  man  has  said  that  no 
blind  man  can  win  out  against  his  handi- 
cap without  money  in  his  pocket,  or  with- 
out the  training  which  enabled  him  to  put 
it  there.  The  New  Tork  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  listed  about  10,000  cases  of, 
blindness  and  has  come  personally  in  con- 
tact with  about  7,000  blind  people.  Its  rec- ; 
ord  shows  that  most  of  the  blind  are  ex- ' 
tremely  poor;  even  their  blindness  is  often 
the  result  of  their  poverty. 

"Blin'd  men  and  women  must  have  a  bu- 
reau of  information,  where  they  can  learn 
what  horizon  is  left  for  them,  and  where 
they  can  find  the  necessary  tools  and  equip- 
ments to  help  them  fight  their  battle  in  the 
dark.  That  is  what  the  Lighthouse  stands 
for.  To-day  its  blind  cooperators  and  pu- 
pils have  been  employed  by  the  Edison 
Company,  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
massage,  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  stenographers. 

"Our  headquarters  are  so  overcrowded 
that  the  other  day  we  had  to  turn  ^way 
twenty  blind  men  for  lack  of  space.  We 
know  how  to  do  the  work,  but  we  have  not 
the  room  to  do  it  in.  Isn't  this  an  absurd- 
ity in  New  York,  with  its  thousands  of  dol- 
lars spent  every  day  on  champagne  and 
diamonds,  that  we  haven't  money  enough 
to  give  the  blind  man  and  woman  a  chance 
to  learn  in  adequate  quarters,  with  decent 
ventilation,  how  to  be  blind? 

"Sentiment  apart,  it  is  a  hard  business 
proposition.  It  pays  to  save  ourselves  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  blind  persons,  perhaps 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  in  the  poorhouse, 
or  the  lunatic  asylum,  or  prison,  at  pub- 
lic expense,  or  an  institution  at  private 
expense,  when  with  a  little  help  or  a  little 
teaching  we  can  put  him  back  in  the  ranks 
r»C  wags-earners  as  a  happy  and  useful  citi- 
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ftpRED  EOLT  DEPLORES 
NEGLECT  OF  TBE  BLIND 


Ic 


Says    Money    Spent    for    luxuries 
Could  Be  Used  for  Them. 


CAN  BE  MADE  SELF-SUPPORTING  I 


Society    Woman    Who    Left    Gayetiea  j 

for  Charity  Work  Tallss  to 

ClobTvomen. 


"Winifred  Holt,  a  wealthy  societj-  wom- 
an, wbo.  as  secretary  of  the  New  Torlf 
Association  for  Uie  Blind,  devotes  much 
time  to  alleviating  the  suffering  of  those 
so  afflicted  in  this  city,  deplored  the  fact 
yesterday  so  many  thousands  of  dollars 
are  waisted  daily. on  champagne,  diamonds 
and  luxuries,  while  money  i?  not  forth- 
coming to  aid  in  building  a  new  liome  for 
the  association.  Si^aking  before  the  As- 
sociated Oliibs  of  Domestic  Science  lu  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  she  pointed  out  there  are 
many  blind  persons  who,  untrained  to  any 
work,  a,re  praying  for  death.  She  em- 
phas-ized  the  need  of  greater  facilities  for 
training  such  persons,  for  once  they  learn 
the  knack  of  doing  any  one  thing  they 
always  prove  self-supporting. 

Miss  HoU  is  looked  on  as  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  gave  up  society  and  many 
social  alTair.s  so  she  might  do  something 
to  cheer  the  blind  folks.  S'he  started  the 
work  of  listing  the  blind  persons  in  this 
cit}'.  and  her  work  has  proved  <?o  effective 
that  knowledge  of  it  has  spread  to  other 
blind  persons,  arid  the  association  is  not 
equipped  to  ;ake  care  of  all  who  go  to 
"ThQ  Lighthouse,"  in  No.  118  Eaet  Fifty- 
ninth  street. 

"Our  headc|uarters  are  so  overcrowded 
that  the  other  viay  we  had'  to  turn  away 
twenty  blind  men  for  lack  of  spac-e,"  Mss 
Holt  said.  "We  know  how  to  do  the.  work, 
but  have  not  the  room.  Isn't  it  absurd  that 
in,  New  York.  wiLh  dts  thousands  of  dol- 
lars   spent   every   day   on    champaee    and 


diajnondp,  we  haven't  money  enough  t-o' 
give  the  blind  man  and  woman  a  chanpe  to 
Itfarn  in  adequate  quarters,  with  decent 
ventilation,  how  to  be  self-supporting? 

"Sentiment  apart,   it   Is  a   baxd  business 
proposition.    It  pxye  to  save  ourselves  the 
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TVIISIFRED    HOLT. 

Society    ^'"oman     Interested     Ib     th»  \ 

i^lind  Deplores  Money  li^^asted 

on  Lnxariea. 


cost  of  supporting  a  b^ind  person,  perhaps 
Cor  fifty  or  sixty  years,  in  the  poorhouse 
ir  the  lunatic  asylixm.  or  prison,  at  public 
expense,  or  an  institution  at  private  ex- 
jense.  when,  with  a  little  help  or  a  little 
.eachingr  we  can  put  him  back  in  the 
anks  of  wage-earners,  as  a  happy  and 
iseful  cdtizen." 

Miss  Holt  showed  the  Associated  Clubs 
xamples  of  sculpture,  weaving,  painting, 
ewelry,   cabinet  work  done  by  blind  per-j 

ong  in  this  city. 
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Stcrm^y  of  Association  Pleads  fol 
1    EWargement  of  Work  and  More 
I  Commodious  Quarters. 


Speaking  before  the  Associated  Clubs  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
yesterday  afternoon,  Miss  Winifred  Holt: 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  foi 
the  Blind,  made  a  strong  plea  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  association's  work  and  quar- 
ters.   She  said  in  part:— 

"In  seeking  to  minimize  the  misery  ol 
the  blind  the  first  and  obvious  step  is  tc 
prevent  blindness.  This  was  something 
unthought  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
then  by  few  outside  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. But  now  there  is  an  international 
and  higQily  successful  popular  movement 
to  stop  blindness  in  its  many  unnecessary 
forms  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

"In  many  of  our  blind  schools  more  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  blindness  is  produced  by 
iinfant  ophthalmia,  which  is  surely  the  re- 
'sult  of  criminal  carelessness  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  child's  life.  And  that  is  but 
one  of  the  children's  ailments  whicTi  pro- 
duce avoidable  blindness.  Many  indus- 
trial accidents  to  adults  need  not  take 
place.  In  sliort,  with  saner  regulations  we 
could  now  stop  fifty  per  cent  of  blindness 
and  ultimately  wipe  out  even  moi-e. 
I  "Educating  blind  children  is  proving 
'  highly  successful,  as  shown  by  tlie  fact 
'  that  one  of  the  prize  public  school  boys 
;  this  year  was  a  blind  boy.  There  are 
I  thirty-four  blind  children  in  the  public 
I  schools  to-day.  The  first  blind  child  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
lYork  was  put  there  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  oblige  the  New  York  Associa- 
I  tion   for  the  Blind,   which   had   long  seen 


the  need  for  this  opening  for  blind  children 
who  were  not  institutional  oases.  Th6 
first  toys  and  games  for  blind  children  for 
sale  in  New  York  were  shown  at  the  Light 
House,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  called. 

"Blind  children  should  be  treated  as 
much  as  possible  like  seeing  children,  hav- 
ing the  same  amusements  and  interests  Jn 
life." 

Miss  Holt  told  .how  Che  present  quarters 
of  the  association  were  overcrowded  and 
how  Important  it  was  that  the  work  and 
accommodations  be  extended.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  bIJnd 
children  shown  by  Miss  Holt,  she  invited 
the  public  to  the  Light  House,  at  No. 
lis  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  any  day,  espe- 
cially Thursdaj-s  after  four  o'clock.  I 
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SHOP 


:iI/I>I\G    FOR   THE   BUXD. 


On  a  ploa^50x75  feet,  at  Nos.  338  and  340 
East  35th  St..  near  First  Ave.,  there  is  to 
be  built  a  5-story  structure  for  exclusive 
use  as  a  workshop  for  the  blind,  the  first 
floor  to  contain  i  salesroom  for  the  disposal 
of  the  products  of  the  sightless. 

The  project  is  that  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  which  will  erect  the 
building  from  plans  by  Vaughan  &  Griebel, 
who  estimate  the  cost  at  $50,000.  The  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the  building 
will  be  devoted  to  workrooms,  and  the  fifth 
floor  is  to  be  arranged  to  provide  a  large 
clubroom,  dining,  sitting,  and  bedrooms.        i 
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Had  Lots  of  Fun 
and  Ail  for  m 
Worthy  Object^ 

at  Fete 
^Valentinienne 

Besides  Dancing,  There  Were 
Vaudeville     and     a     Tiny 
Play    Given     by     Ama- 
teurs in  Aid  of  Blind. 


ST.  VALENTINE,  with  society  buds, 
belles  and  matrons  attending  on  his 
majesty,  held  court  last  week  at  the 
Fete  Valentinienne  in  aid  of  the  New  Yoris 
.Association  for  the  Blind'.  A  huge  ticket 
!  of  admission,  announcing  the  f6te  under 
the  patronage  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Taft,  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  half  the 
Cabinet  and  an  endless  list  of  distinguished 
patrons  and  patronesses,  opened  the  doors 
of  the  Hotel  Astor  and  permitted  you  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  flower  girls  and  favor 
sellers. 

It  Txas  a  frightening  experience.    A  beau- 
tiful girl  in  a  stunning  gray  gown  offered 
violets,   a  petite  little  miss  in  green  prof- 
fered a  heart-shaped  favor  coaxingly,   and 
fright   by   the   entrance   to   the   grand    ball- 
jroom  a  glorious  blonde  in  white  held  up  a 
1  bunch  of  American  Beauties  with  a  winning 
smile.      You    had    almost    to    pretend    you 
could  not  see. 

The  crowded  ballroom  itself,  guarded  by 
a  covey  of  fluttering  little  beauties  with 
souvenir  programmes,  was  a  pretty  sight. 


Big  arrow-pierced  hearts,  suggestive  of  the 
occauion,  decorated  the  boxes,  and  strings 
of  Southern  smilax  were  draped  between. 
There  was  the  stage  at  one  end,  with 
mysteriously  closed  curtains,  the  tuneful 
orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel 
Kline,  of  the  Hippodrome,  hundreds  ot 
chairs  filled  with  chatting  people  and  a 
great  space  behind  the  seats,  where  the , 
young  people,  restless  with  waiting,  en- 
joyed an  impromptu  dance  until  the  lights 
suddenly  dimmed,  and  amid  the  soft  scur- 
rying  for   places   the   curtains   parted. 

The  scene  was  a  Frencn  garden  very 
like  the  Tuileries,  and  the  programme  said 
"Part  I,  No.  1,  Barcarolle,  Contes  d'Hoff- 
mann,  Offenbach.  Danced  by  Baroness 
Irmgard  von  Rottenthal,  who  has  generous-  ■ 
ly  volunteered  her  services."  The  baroness, 
who  is  a  petite  beauty,  with  an  aristo- 
cratic head  of  Titian  hair,  danced  very 
daintily  and  prettily  in  a  smoky  gray  cos- 
tume of  many  swathing,  fluttering  veils. 
The  passing  of  society's  favor  for  the  bare- 
foot dance  may  be  forecasted  by  the 
stockings  and  tiny  slippers  the  baroness 
wore.  When  the  curtains  closed  amid  the 
applause  a  ^oung  man  started  down  the 
aisle  with  an  enormous  bouquet  of  flowers. 
He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  a  very 
small  young  man,  and  the  1>ouque.,  as  has 
been  said,  was  enormous.  At  almost  every 
step  he  tripped  on  it,  but  half  way  he 
seemed  to  strike  the  trick  and  at  last  deliv- 
ered the  great  big  bouquet  to  the  tiny 
baroness  amid  a  thunder  of  applause.  Then 
the  curtain  went  down,  the  house  lights' 
flashed  up  and  the  audience  turned  to  its 
chatting   and    very    big   programme. 

There  were  a  number  of  pages  devoted 
to  announcements  of  the  needs  of  the  as- 
sociation, a  full  page  drawing  by  Edwin 
H.  Blashfleld  called  "Love  pnd  the  Blind," 
a  valentine  written  by  Heien  Keller  and 
pictures  of  the  Lighthouse,  which  is  the 
association's  headquarters,  in  59th  street. 
On  the  cover  was  a  verse  by  Oliver  Her- 
ford. 

Tho'  Love  is  blind,  Love  Is  the  King, 

Good  people,  hearken  ye! 
It  is  the  King  commands  this  thing 

For  those  that  cannot  see. 

.    The  house  lights  suddenly  went  dim  again  \ 
^«nd   to   the   beautiful   Liszt   "Eclogue,"   upi 
went     the     curtain,     and     Miss     Whitmaiii 
danced   "The  Invocation  to  the  Goddess  of 
Love."     Although     the     number     was     an- 
nounced as  a  Greek  dance,  Miss  Whitman 
also    danced    in    stockings.      Surely    society 
seems  to  frown  on  naked  toes  once  more. 


Then    the    baroness    danced    again,    this 
time  the  "Serenade"  of  d'Arensky.    It  was 
very  much  liked,  and  the  baroness  had  to 
reappear  for  several  encores. 
I     During  a  pause  a  kindly  old  man  pointed 
out  some   of   the   occupants   of   the   boxes. 
There   were   Ambassador  and   Mrs.    Joseph 
H.   Choate,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Seth   Low,   Mrs. 
I  James  Roosevelt,  Henry  Holt,  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Miss  Caroline  Wells,  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Mrs.  Henry 
j  Parker  and  Miss  Margaret  Roosevelt.     On 
\  the  other  side  were  some  of  the  blind,  who 
'  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  entertainment 
L  quite  as  much  as  those  who  saw. 
I      Then    came    the    vaudeville    stunt    of   the 
evening,    the    McHoward-George    Quartet, 
billed  within  parenthesis  (direct  from  Scot- 
land!).     Just    why    is    not    known.      These 
famous    performers    are    Howard    Greeley, 
■  Howard     Borden,     Geoi;ge     Chappell     and 
I  George   Schreiber.     (You   will   notice   there 
are  two  Howards  and  two  Georges,  hence 
the  quartet's  name.) 

The  quartet  were  in  conventional  evening 
dress,   but  wore  enormous  false  noses  and 
j  cheeks  that  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
blowing   their    horns   very    hard.     From    a 
distance    one    imagined    that    the    make-up 
was  a  big  red  heart  pasted  on  either  cheek 
(—•perhaps  it  was,  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
idea.    The  quartet  played  a  tune  and  made 
i  their  exit.     They  waited  so  long  after  the 
kindly  applause  had  stopped  that  the  au- 
dience began  to  wonder  when  the  next  act 
j  was  coming  on.     Then  the  four  reappeared 
!  and  sang  a  song.     Then  they  told  a  joke? 
I  This  is  the  joke,— it  may  have  come  from 
Scotland. 

I     A  Howard  said  to  a  George:    "You're  late 
.this  evening,  old  chap;  what's  the  trouble?" 

^'That's  on  account  of  my  potato  clock." 
I     "Wliat's  a  potato  clock?" 
I     "Why,    every    morning    I    get    a    potato 
I  clock." 

(Diagram.— "Potato  clock,"  8  o'clock,  "up 
at  8  o'."  spoken  very  quickly.) 

The  curtains  came  quickly  together  and 
the  lights  blinked  up. 

During    the    long   wait    a   reading   of   the 
,  programme    revealed    the    reason    for    the 
I  fete.     The   New   York   Association   for   the 
L.^.^"<^  ^^^^?^jPXP^^^<^  t)y  voluntary  contrlbu- 
^WWfiWilWBwi    worth   while    charities,    its 
/work  far  outstrips  its  means.    Besides  the 
contributions     from     regular     subscribers, 
funds  are  raised  by  entertainments,  which 
are  given  once  or  twice  each  year.    The  as- 
sociation's   headquarters,    at    No.    118   East 
59th  street,  have  become  too  small  and  the 
work    is    cramped.      It    has    a    factory    for 
blind,  men,  too,  In  East  42d  street,  and  that 


also  Is  becoming-  inadequate.  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  association  that  some  one  will  come 
forward  and  givi  it  a  new  lighthouse,  as 
the  headquarters  are  called,  and  an  endow- 
ment to  carry  the  work  to  the  limit  of  its 
opportunities. 

Tlie  objects  of  the  association  are  "to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness  and  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves."  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  New  York  are 
adults.  They  have  become  blind.  In  many 
cases,  through  the  action  of  preventable 
diseases.  The  motto  of  the  association  Is 
"Light  Throug^h  Work,"  and  it  teaches  the 
blind  man  and  girl  how  to  do  the  work 
the  blind  can  do  and  thus  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

Quite,  unexpectedly  the  house  lights  were 
dimmed  and  the  orchestra  played  softly. 
A  hasty  glance  at  the  programme  showed 
that  the  great  event  of  the  evening  was  at 
hand,  the  play  "Midas  and  the  Blind  God" 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Cheatwood  Beatty.  Then 
Walter  Hampden,  billed  as  "late  star"  of 
"The  Servant  In  the  House,"  emerged  from 
the  curtains  and  delivered  the  prologue  in 
verse,  the  last  stanza  being: 

Gold,   gold,   gold! 

Cheerless — cold! 

All  Its  power  must  be,  shall  be 

Through  Love  to  make  the  blind  men  see. 

Its  only  worth  Is  charity. 

With  the  last  word  the  curtains  drew 
back  and  disclosed  the  French  garden,  with 
a  throne  in  the  centre  and  the  stage  vacant. 
The  orchestra  began  a  march,  and  from  the . 
rear  of  the  ballroom,  down  through  the ! 
centre  aisle  Uned  with  faces  backward! 
turned  trooped  the  players  led  by  old  King 
Midas.  There  was  Midas,  who  was  Peter 
B.  Qlney,  jr.;  Cupid,  Miss  Honor  Henry; 
A  Satyr,  Allen  Voris  Baird;  Bacchus,  Gard-J 
ner  B.  Perrj-,  and  Folly,  the  Baroness  von 
Rottenthal.  Then  there  wat»  Europe,  Miss 
Ina  Kissell,  attended  by  Greek  maids  and 
youths;  Africa,  Miss  Harriet  Bullock,  a 
dreamy,  blue  ej-ed  Cleopatra,  with  her  at- 
tending Egyptians;  America,  Miss  Julia 
Loomis  as  Minnehaha  ancr  a  Devy  of  cherry 
lipped  Indians  fiercely  brandishing  toma- 
hawks, and  last  Asia,  Miss  Florence  Galley, 
with  said  and  swarthy  Hindu  maids  and 
men.  ; 

With  characteristic  strides  the  players  j 
walked  the  aisle  amid  whispered  greet- 
ings and  wide-eyed  admiration.  "Oh,  Pete, 
you  look  ripping  in  that  beard!"  "Honor,  ; 
dear,  pull  your  crown  on  straight."  "Say, 
Bill,  you've  a  hole  in  your  stocking"— this 
In  a  mighty  aside  to  a  Roman  gladiator 
In  eyeglasses  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

They   strode   to    the    stage   and    upon   it. 


King  Midas,  whose  touch  turned  Every- 
thing to  gold,  took  the  throne,  and,  calling 
a  gladiator,  whispered  in  his  ear— behold 
the  poor  man  rigid,  a  gilded  statue.  In 
astonishment  the  king  touched  a  pretty 
maiden,  and  she,  too,  '  became  a  lifeless 
work  of  art.  Folly,  the  dainty  baroness, 
rushed  wildly  about  in  pretty  symbolic 
abandon,  and  Bacchus,  garlanded  with 
flowers,  tripped  on  unsteady  feet  in  wild 
pursuit. 

Poor  King  Midas,  when  he  realized  the 
awful  power  with  which  he  was  accursed, 
went  through  the  most  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  grief.  He  did  it  pretty  well,  fol- 
lowing exactly  every  motion  Signer  Vin- 
cenzo  Romeo,  the  coach,  made  in  the  wings. 
Then  Cupid,  attended  by  Pan.  a  horned, 
half-boy,  half-goat,  danced  i-rettlly  around 
witl}  ready  bow  and  arrow,  and  shot  the 
love-tipped  darts  with  laughing  glee.  In- 
stantly behold  the  golden  ones  coming  to 
life  and  falling  into  each  ether's  arms.  A 
revolt  was  raised.  King  Midas  dethroned 
and  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love,  installed  with  , 
sc^tre  and  bow  upon  the  ruling  chair^ 
It  was  the  end  of  the  play  upon  the  stage* 
But  again  a  procession  was  formed.  The 
gladiators  joined  their  shields,  lifted  Cupid 
to  a  wabbly  seat,  and  the  God  of  Love  on 
her  human  car,  with  timid  arms  about  her 
bearers'  necks,  led  the  players  in  triumphal 
procession  about  the  ballroom. 

Signor  Romeo  emerged  from  the  scenes 
more  wilted  than  half  a  dozen  Hippodromej 
performances  ever  made  him.  Captain  Wil- 
son, the  stage  manager,  followed;  he,  poofl 
man,  had  scarcely  any  voice  left-  FoU 
hours  he  had  been  rushing  wildly  about  b*^ 
hind  the  scenes  directing,  encoioraginar, 
shooing  his  com.pany  £rom  the  stage  when- 
ever the  Baroness  danced,  wrestling  yvittt 
those  confounded  stage  lights  that  would 
blaze  up  and  wink  out  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ments, and  shine  In  the  right  colors  at  tha, 
wrong  places  in  spite  of  Ms  frantio  cora^ 
mands  and  countermands,  but,  thank  good- 
ness! it  was  all  over,  Captain  Wilson  and 
Signor  Romeo  shook  hands  feelingly. 

Captain  Wilson  later  said  that,  in  hia> 
opinion,  the  outside  public  never  truly  un^ 
derstood  and  rated  at  its  true  woorth  th^ 
vast  amount  of  detail  and  heart  breakingj 
work  incidental  to  a  theatrical  production* 
He  said  that,  though  he  httd  had  some  ex- 
perience before  with  theatrical  matters,  he 
never  before  had  had  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration then  resting  in  his  breast  for  tha» 
professionals  who  nightly  entertain  Broad- 
way. 
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"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "they  do  noW 
have  the  trials  we  had  to  contend  wlth^ 
Think  of  it,  there  were  twelve  rehearsals, 
and  never,  at  any  one  of  them,  were  all 
the  cast  tog-ether.  You  saw  even  to-night 
we  had  to  ring  up  late  because  we  had  ta 
wait  for  the  girls  and  fellows  who  lookecl 
in  somewhere  else  before  they  came  here* 
That's  the  worst  of  these  society  affairs. 
They  begin  at  10  o'clock,  and  with  the  auto- 
mobile a  good  place  to  hide  a  costume  and 
make  a  quick  change  in,  they  give  an  op- 
portunity to  take  in  a  couple  of  things  thet 
same  evening  and  rush  here  the  last  in- 
stant ready  to  go  right  on." 
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Unwary   Visitor    Parted   with 

His    Coin,    But    Enjoyed 

Himself    and    Didn't 

Grudge  Expense. 


A  feminine  voice  from  a  group  about  £b 
Roman  gladiator  exclaimed:  "I  could  tellj 
it  was  you  Edward,  even  from  where  I  sat^ 
no,  I'm  rot  going  to  tell  how."  "Oh,  do  I 
please'  you  must!"  every  one  urged.  "Well, 
Edward,  even  if  you  are  my  brother,  you'raj 
just  a  little   bow-legged." 

The  orchestra  was  playing  softly.  Th€| 
groups  began  to  dissolve,  and  with  the  floor* 
partly  clear  couples  began  dancing,  Soma^ 
of  the  ^ast  emerged  from  dressing  rooraa 
attired  *n  evening  dress,  but  others  clungi 
to  their  make-up.  A  Minnehaha  whirled^ 
by  in  the  arms  of  a  Hindu,  and  Bacchus^ 
with  garlands  slipping  over  one  eye, 
waltzed  with  Lalla  Rookh.  A  modiste  would 
be  needed  to  describe  the  beautiful  gowns, 
but  even  a  mere  man  could  see  that  the 
predominating  tones  were  pastel  shades- 
of  gray  and  green.  Signor  Romeo,  Captain; 
Wilson  and  Manuel  Klein  were  stealing  to 
the  coatroom  with  weary  faces. 

Ovw  In  the  lounge  a  group  of  fond  papas 
were  still  chuckling  over  reminiscences  off' 
the  play  and  telling  stories,  no  doubt,  of 
similar  events  long  past  and  lost  in  the 
good  old  days.  At  last  came  the  grand 
maxxli,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low  lead- 
ing, and  after  that  the  fringe  of  tired, 
parents  trjed  vainly  to  catch  an  eye  and 
gently  hint  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  longj 
over,  the  play  was  played  out,  but  flutter- 
ing red  hearts  danced  on  immindful,  ani^ 
the  strains  of .  encore  waltzes  drifted  ou.^ 
even  as  far  as  the  cloakroom. 
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Wtfrksbop    for    tlie    BlindL 

Plan^  have  been  filed  for  a  five-story 
workshop  on  tlio  south  side  of  Thirty- 
lifth  ^ratst,  75  feet  west  of  First 
Avenue,  known  as  338  and  340  East 
Thirty-fiith  Street.  It  is  to  be  buiJt  for 
the  Nev,-  York  Association  for  the  Blina, 
at  a  coat  of  $50,000.  It  will  have  a  plain 
fagade  of  brick  and  limestone,  with  a 
frontage  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of  75.S 
feet  with  an  extension.  The  first  floor 
will  contain  a  storeroom  and  a  salesroom, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  being 
used  exclusively  for  workrooms  and  the 
fifth  floor  will  have  a  club  and  dining 
room,  a  sitting  room  and  two  bedrooms. 
Vaughan  and  Griebel  are  the  architects. 
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35T?I  ST,  Nos.  338-340  East,  5-sty  brick 
and  stone  work  shop,  50x75.8,  asphalt 
^1^  tin  roof;  cost,  $50,000;  owner,  New 
York  Association  for  thg  BUn^,  118  East 
59th  st;-^»efeK^T~Gea  H.  GrTebel,  2259 
Broadw^ay,      Plan  No.  87 
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^^  Blind  Need  Money. 

Mtes  Winffred  Holt,  a  -uealthy  woman  ! 
of  New  York  and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  the  Blind,  deplored 
the  fact  recently  that  so  much  money  is 
spent  by  the  rich  in  buying  champagne 
and  other  like  "useless  things  when  so 
much  is  needed  to  help  the  blind.  She 
Bald  that  the  headquarter.«»  had  been  so 
crowded  on  the  day  she  spoke  >thal  they 
had  to  turn  awaj-   twenty   blini?    men.       y 
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lAPPe  LIFE 
X  FORM  BLi 

Work  and  Recreation  of  the 
Women's  Club  Under  the  Care 
of  the  Association. 


The  Blind  Women's  club  will  sug- 
gest a  picture  of  gloom  only  to  those 
who  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  at- 
tend one  of  its  meetings.  Over  forty 
women,  young  and  old,  all  in  the  dark, 
sit  and  chat  vivaciously.  Everybody 
knows  everybody  else  and  hand  clap- 
ping as  a  sign  of  appreciation  is  fre- 
quent and  prolonged. 

The  club  is  one  of  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  pf  the  Blinj^ 
at  US  JL^IIiyL  i' it'ty-ninih  stree!',"^liich 
is  working  to  a|d  the  blind  to  over- 
come their  handicap  and  to  make 
their  lives  useful  and  happy. 

Primarily  the  object  of  the  club  is, 
by  extending  their  horizons  of  work 
and  interest,  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  blind  women  known  to  the  asso- 
ciation to  meet  and  see  each  other, 
talk  over  the  mutual  problems,  and 
also  to  bring  cheer,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness into  the  lives  of  other  blind 
people. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  held 
last  Tuesday  night  went  with  verve 
and  dispatch,  and  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers took  part  in  the  discussions  that 
arose  from  the  matters  in  hand. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
the  club  that  the  two  main  subjects 
of  discussion  during  the'  evening 
were  vacations  for  indigent  blind, 
which  the  club  annually  provides,  and 
arrangements  foi-  a  concert,  the  pro- 
sceeds  of  which  are  to  go  to  the  sick 
|lund  of  the  society. 
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IHIS  SHOW  Will  ASK 


Blind  Persons  to  Range  from 

Athletics    to    Skilled    Trade 

Working  at  an  Exhibition. 


•Blind  afhletes  and  musicians,  blind 
stenographers  and  sightless  telegrapli- 
ers,  telephone  aperators,  -weavers  and 
lace  makers  will  sihow  their  sports,  arts 
arid  trades  for  a  ■weerc  or  longrer  in  the 
ifetropolitan  Opera  House  beginning 
«.4pri'l  26.  What  the  New  York  Assooia- 
^ioin  of  the  Blind  pians  to  'he  the  larg- 
est exhibition  or  all  the  interests  of 
unHee'ins  l^olk  Vyill  he  opened  <3n  that 
■  date  by  President  Taft. 
.  The  plan  is  to  show  tTTe  many  op- 
cupations  at  *\vhirfi  the  blind  can  bo- 
come  exi^ert  and  seir-supportin.a:.  One 
section  of  the  '  ex'nibit  >W!il  deal  ^\\ih 
methods  of  the  education  a*  fche  blind, 
wiftih  a  prominent  iJlace  for  those  re- 
cently adOTp^ted  by  this  city's  Board  of 
Education:  S*till  another  section  -vNill 
treat  of'  the  .prevention  of  blindness, 
both  that  arising  from  the  neg-lect  of 
certain  precautions  at  binth  and  that 
arising  from,  some  especial  hazard  of 
occupation. 

The  International  BIlTid  Workers' 
Exihibition  -will  be  uncrP*'BP*iSrenera..l 
dJre-ction  of  the  New  York  Associa'tion, 
the  president  of  which  is  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley.  Its  vice-presidents  incUide  Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  D-r.  F.  P.  Lewis. 
Joseph  H-  Choate  is  chairman  of  the 
exhibition  committee  and  Willard  Y. 
K  !ri  s  i  s  V  ic  e  -  £'h  a  i  rm  a  n . 

The  committee  plans  to  have  the  ex- 
hibition free  to  the  public  on  certain 
days.  Upon  others  an  ac^mitiance  fee 
■wiil'l  be  charged.  '  „atf 
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TAFTTOOPEN 
DISPLAY  BY  BLIND 


E^chibition  of  Products  of  Sightless 
Jj^rkers  Will  Show  an  Ad- 
^     vance  in  Efficiency. 

Bllnfl  workers  engaged  In  various 
professions  and  trades  will  take  part  in 
aai  exposition  of  their  operations  and 
products,  which  is  to  be  opened  by 
President  Taft  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  April  26.  The  display- 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  International  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition,  and  its  purpose 
will  be  to  show  tl\e  rema^able  degree 
of  efficiency  developed  in  tiioso  who 
have  never  aeen  tlie  light  of  day.  There 
^tvill  be  blind  stenographers,  telephone 
oijeratives,  weavers,  needle  workers, 
lace  makers,  broom,  mop,  basket  and 
^'illow  ware  makers,  a  blind  wireless 
telegrilphy  expert  at  work,  wliile  an 
orchestra  of  blind  musicians  furnishes 
music.  There  will  also  be  a  show  of 
literature  describing  the  advances  made 
in  the  instruction  and  care  of,  and  con- 
ditions confronting  those  born  sight- 
less. 

Tlie  education  of  such  persons  will  be 
Sllustrated  by  maps,  screen  charts  and 
other  apparatus  by  which  the  use  of 
the  "ten  eyes/'  as  the  fingers  are  known 
to  teachers  of  the  blind,  are  employed. 
Tlien  there  will  be  a  section  devoted 
to  tlie  medical  find  surgical  treatment 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  Tlie  as- 
aoc-iation  announces  that  the  object  of 
the  exhibition  is  to  arouse  public  In- 
tereiit  in  the  work  ^jovv  being  done.  11 
will  continue  for  ai  least  a  week,  and 
on  certain  days  an  admission  fee  will 
be  charged  to  defray  the  cotit  of  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Dr.   .Tohn  H.   Fmley,   president   of  th 
association,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller  ar 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewi^^.  vice  presidents,  w 
be  in  charge. 
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EA'/rlBTTT&.v  of  the  blind. 

president  Taf t  to  Open  a  Novel  Show  In 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

All  exhibition  of  the  work,  amusements, 
products  and  education  of  the  blind  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  April  26,  to  continue  day  and 
evening  for  a  week  or  longer.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  opened  to  the  public  by- 
President  Taft,  who  has  promised  to  be 
present  on  the  first  night. 

The  exhibition  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  whose  president  is  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley  and  whose  vice-presidents  are 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis. 
Joseph  H.  Choate  will  be  chairman  of 
the  exhibition  committee  and  Willard  V. 
yKing  will  be  the  vice-chairman.  The 
itrustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
i^ave  donated  the  use  of  the  building. 
-  The  general  text  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
"Light  Through  Work,"  as  the  purpose 
of  the  exhibitors  is  to  show  how  by  train- 
ing the  blind  for  wage  earning  and  in- 
structing them  to  care  for  themselves 
and  to  take  part  in  various  amusements 
•they  can  substitute  a  happy,  useful  ex- 
istence for  the  idle  darkness  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  only  lot  for  the  blind. 
Blind  workers  will  actually  manufacture 
articles  in  the  opera  house,  using  the 
.special  machinery  and  tools  devised  for 
them.  Blind  stenographers,  telephone 
operatives,  weavers,  needleworkers,  lace 
makers,  wireless  telegraphy  experts, 
Droom,  mop,  basket  and  willow  ware 
makers  will  do  their  work  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. Blind  musicians  will  furnish  the 
music  and  blind  athletes  will  give  exhi- 
bitions .  In  other  departments  blind  sales- 
men will  help  in  the  sale  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  blind. 

By  means  of  screens,  charts,  exhibits 
of  material;  books  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  blind  the  methods  of  training  the 
sightless  to  see  with  the  "ten  eyes,"  as 
their  fingertips  are  sometimes  called,  will 
be  made  clear  step  by  step. 
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toD  WORKERS  TO 
'  SBOf  THEIR  GRAFTS 


President  Taft  to  Open  Big  Ex- 
hibition in  IVIetropolitan  Opera 
House  on  April  26. 


SIGHTLESSTO  FURNISH  MUSIC 


Give  Atlpletlc  Performances  and  Other- 
wise Make  Known  How  They  Have 
Been  Taught  to  Lead  Useful  Lives. 


The  International  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition, the  most  complete  review  of  the 
work,  life,  amusements,  products,  and 
education  of  the  blind  ever  held,  will  be 
opened  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  April  26,  to  continue  day  and  evening 
for  a  week  or  longer.  It  will  be  opened 
by  President  Taft,  who  has  promised  to 
be  present  on  the  first  night,  according 
to  the  announcement  made  yesterday  by 
tl,e  New  York  Association  of  the  Blind, 
unde/  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  is  to 
be  held. 

The  general  text  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
"  Light  Through  Work,"  as  the  purpose 
of  the  exhibitors  is  to  show  now,  by 
t:ainiiig  the  blind  for  wage-earning  aJJd 
li.oiructing  them  to  care  for  themselves 
B'ui  to  take  part  in  various  amu.sements, 
'i)i<  y  can  substitute  a  happy,  useful  exist- 
encu  for  the  idle  darkness  which  was 
odi.e  considered  the  inevitable  lot  of 
those  who  cartnot  see. 

The  object  of  the  exhibit  is  to  arouse 
p  iblic  interest  In  the  scientific  education 
of  the  blind,  and  by  that  interest,  per- 
haps, to  induce  the  taxpayers  of  other 
cities  to  make  special  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  children  In  the  public 
schools  along  the   lines   recently   adopted 
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V>y  the  New  York  Department  of  Educa- 
I'un.  The  methods  used  in  our  public 
schools,  therefore,  will  form  an  important 
l-art  of  the  section  devoted  to  education. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  of 
"Which  Joseph  H,  Choate  will  serve  as 
Chairman,  feel  that  when  the  needs  of  the 
80,000  blind  persons  of  the  United  States 
are  more  fully  understood,  adequate  in- 
stitutions for  their  training  •will  be  eatab- 
Ijshed.   - 

Something  of  the  difficulties  that  hav© 
been  overcome,  something  of  the  mar- 
velous strides  that  have  been  made  in 
opening  up  the  world  to  the  blind,  will 
be  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  exhibition. 
Many  blind  persons,  who  have  become 
expert  in  their  callings,  have  signified 
their  intention  of  doing  all  in  their. power 
to   make  the  exhibit  interesting. 

Blind  workers  will  actually  manufacture 
articles  in  the  opera  house,  using  the 
Bpecial  machinery  devised  for  them.  More 
than  forty  trades  and  occupations  will  be 
so  illustrated.  Blind  stenographers,  tele- 
plione  operators,  weavers,  needle-work- 
ers, lacemakers,  and  broommakers  will 
ply  their  trades.  There  will  be  a  wire- 
less telegraphy  expert  who  is  blind.  Blind 
musicians  will  furnish  the  music,  and 
blind  athletes  will  give  exhibitions.  In 
other  departments,  blind  salesmen  will 
help  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  blind. 

By  means  of  charts,  screens,  exhibits 
of  materials  and  other  apparatus,  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  sightless  to  see 
with  their  finger  tips  will  be  shown 
step  by  step.  The  work  done  by  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  In  certain  European 
countries    will  be  Illustrated, 

Still  another  section  will  be  devoted 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness  through 
Bclentlfic  care  of  Infants  and  measures  tc 
prevent  opthalmla  neonatorum,  and  alsc 
through  proper  protection  of  workers  ir 
trades  dangerous  to  the  eyes* 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  is  President  of  th' 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents. The  co-operation  of  many  other 
associations  and  Institutions  doing  work 
in  this  field  has  been  pledg»3d.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  have  offered  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing. The  plans  of  the  committee,  as  at 
present  developed,  are  to  have  the  ex- 
hibit free  to  the  public  on  certain  days, 
and  on  others  to  charge  an  admission. 
From  this  charge  and  from  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind  the  committee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  defray  the  larger 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  exhibit. 
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THE  BLIND  WORKERS  EXHIBITION  will  be 
opened  on  the  evening  of  April  26th  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  by  President  Taft.  It  promises  to  be  an  interest- 
ing and  fascinating  demonstration  of  the  skill  and  wonder- 
ful courage  of  the  sightless. 

Visit  the  Exhibition  and  you  will  find  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  transformed  into  a  busy  workshop.  There 
will  be  looms  operated  by  blind  weavers ;  blind  stenographers 
taking  shorthand  notes ;  a  blind  wireless  operator  sending  mes- 
sages from  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention;  a  blind  car- 
penter, blind  seamstresses,  cooks,  laundresses,  mattress  mak- 
ers, broom  makers,  piano  tuners  and  other  craftsmen. 

More  than  40  Trades  will  be  represented  in  which  the 
blind,  with  their  "seeing"  fingers,  are  enabled  to  earn  wages 
and  free  themselves  from  the  misery  of  dependent  idleness  and 
so  feel  the  joy  of  productive  effort. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  specially  prepared  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  by  blind  children  from  the  public  schools. 
Together  with  their  seeing  companions,  they  will  be  taught 
by  the  most  approved  methods,  using  the  cleverly  conceived 
apparatus  whereby  they  are  enabled  oftentimes  to  outstrip 
their  unhandicapped  classmates. 

Games  and  Recreations  for  the  blind  will  be  shown. 
Blind  people  will  play  cards,  checkers  and  chess  by  means 
of  the  ingenious  inventions  that  have  made  such  amuse- 
ments possible. 
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Entertainments  of  varied  programmes  given  entirely  by 
blind  athletes,  dancers,  musicians  and  actors,  w^ill  be  given 
in  the  auditorium  in  the  afternoons  from  half-past  four  to 
half-past  five  o'clock,  and  in  the  evenings  from  nine  to  ten 
o'clock. 

Bhnd  educators  will  lecture  and  debate  in  the  conference 
room  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoons. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  show  the  public  just 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  should 
be  done  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  prevent  blindness  and 
to  help  those  already  afflicted. 

Another  result  which  it  is  hoped  to  attain  is  to  build  up 
a  permanent  market  for  the  products  of  the  blind,  by  dem- 
onstrating that  these  are  fully  up  to  commercial  standards 
and  can  be  produced  at  reasonable  prices. 


President  Taft's  personal  interest  in  the  Exhibition  should 
insure  it  cordial  support  and  interest.  The  cause  should 
guarantee  the  patronage  of  all  who  admire  courage  and  who 
respect  that  truly  American  trait  of  overcoming  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  which  is  constantly  being  shown  by 
the  blind  strivers  for  "Light  through  Work." 
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^EXHIBITION   TOR    THE    B 
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President   Taft   Will   Open   Affair   to 
Begin  Here  Next  Month. 

An    exhibition    of    the    lifework,    amuse- 

pients,  products  and  educaticm  of  the  blind 

tv'ill    be   opened   by    President   Taft    In    the 

S^Ietropohtan  Opera  House  on  April  26  and 

ontinue   day   and   evening   for   a   week   or 

longer.     The  exhibition  m\\\  be  held  under 

he  auspices,  of  the  New  York  Association 

f  the  Blind,   of  which   John   H.   Finley  is 

)resldent   and  Miss   Helen   Keller  and   Dr. 

Park  L-ewis  vice-presidents,     Joseph  H, 

'hoate  will  be  chairman  of  the  exhibition 

Isommitte©  and  Willard  V.  King  vice-chair- 


The  plans  of  the  exhibit,  as  far  as  devel- 
ieped,  ar©  for  a  hovel  exposition,  In  which, 
las  far  aa  possible,  blind  workers  will  actu- 
ally manufacture  articlea  In  the  opera, 
house,  using  th«  special  machinery  and( 
tools  devised  for  them.  Arrangements  have 
!  been  mado  to  have  the  exhibit  free  to  the 
public  on  certain  days  and  on  others  to 
i  charge  an  admission,  the  receipts  of  whiclj 
will  go  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  exhibit.  ^ 


Ti e\A)     Wor^    peo^t^. 
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tow  BLIND   MAY  BE  EXPLOITED. 

How  the  W#ffc[  may  be  put  to  work' 
and  the  trades  they  may  be  impressed 
in   for  exploitation   will   be      shown   at 
an    exhibit    in    the    Metropolitan   Opera 
House   beginning  March   26. 

Blind  workers  will  manufacture  ar- 
ticles in  the  opera  house,  using  the 
special  machinery  devised  for  them.  More 
than  forty  trades  and  occupations  will 
be  so  illustrated.  Blind  stenographers, 
telephone  operators,  weavers,  needle- 
workers,  lacemakers,  and  broommakers 
tvill  ply  their  trades.  There  will  be  a 
wireless  telegraphy  expert  who  is  blind. 
Blind  musicians  will  furnish  the  music, 
and  blind  athletics  will  give  exhibitions. 
In  other  departments,  blind  salesmen 
will  help  in  the  sale  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  blind. 

By  means  of  charts,  screens,  exhibits 
of  materials  and  other  apparatus  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  sightless  to  see 
with  their  fingers  tips  will  be  shown 
step  by  step.  The  work  done  by  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  all  part  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  European 
countries  will   be   illustrated. 

Another  section  will  be  devoted  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  through  scien- 
tific care  of  infants  and  measures  to 
prevent  opthalmia  meonatorum,  and  also 
through  proper  protection  of  workers  in 
trades  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

One    of    the   purposes    of    the    exhibit 
is    to    arouse    interest    in    the    scientific 
education  of  the  blind,  and  by  that  in^ 
terest,    induce    the    taxpayers    of    othei 
cities  to  make  special  provision  for  th€| 
instruction  of  blind  children  in  the  pub-| 
lie  schools  along  the  lines  recently  adopt. I 
ed  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Edu-  ■ 
cation.      The    methods    used    in    public^ 
schools  will  form  a  part  of  the  section 
devoted  to   education.  J 
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BLH»>fftJRKER?  EXHIBIT 


INTERiyiTIONAL   SHOW   AT   MET- 
ROjbclTAN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

First  Event  of  Its  Kind  to  Be  Held  in 
New  York  —  How  Sightless  Folk 
May  Be  Made  Self-Supporting  Will 
Be  Shown  in  Detail  —  Unusually 
Representative  Committees. 


To  make  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  from  April  26  to  April  30,  an 
international  event,  letters  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  exhibition  committee  to  sixteen 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  all  these  coun- 
tries were  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  ex- 
hibition in  New  York,  to  send  data  and  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  blind  and  articles 
made  by  them  under  institutional  supervi- 
sion or  In  their  homes.  The  letter  to  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Tokio,  Japan,  es- 
pecially requested  it  to  send  facts  on  the 
training  of  the  blind  as  masseurs.  In  Japan 
the  blind  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
massage  business,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
masseurs  in  Tokio  alone  being  without 
sight. 

President  Taft  has  consented  to  open  the 
exhibition,  which  is  to  ^e  the  most  com- 
plete showing  of  the  work,  life,  amusements, 
products,  and  education  of  the  blind  ever 
held.  The  active  cooperajilon  of  many  as- 
sociations and  institutions  in  this  country, 
doing  work  in  this  field,  has  been  secured 
by  the  New  York  Association  of  the  Blind, 
under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  will  be 
held.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Mr.  Willard 
V.  King  are  to  act  as  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  respectively,  of  the  exhibition 
committee. 

Unusually  strong  committees  are  now  be- 
ing formed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  elaborate  plan  adopt- 
ed for  showing  all  phases  of  the  work  done 


for  the  blind  all  over  the  world.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have 
given  the  free  use  of  the  building.  Also, 
many  blind  people,  expert  in  unusual  lines 
of  work,  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  make  the  ex- 
hibit novel   and   interesting. 

"LIGHT    THROUGH    WORK." 

The  general  text  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
"Light  Through  Work,"  as  the  purpose  of 
the  exhibit  is  to  show  how,  by  training  the 
blind  for  wage-earning  and  instructing 
them  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  take 
part  in  various  amusements,  they  can  sub- 
stitute a  happy,  useful  existence  for  the  idle 
darkness  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the 
only  lot  of  those  who  cannot  see.  This  phase 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  prompted  the  late 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  in  a  comment  on  the 
New  York  Association,  to  say: 

"It  is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind — it  is  a 
dreary,  dreary  life  at  best.  To  them  it  is 
always  night;  and  when  they  have  to  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  with  nothing  to  do  to 
amuse  or  entertain  or  employ  their  minds, 
it  is  drearier  and  drearier.  They  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  subsist  on  charity.  We 
would  give  tJiem  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  bread  and  to  know  the  sweetness  of 
the  bread  got  with  the  labor  of  one's  own 
hands." 

The  plans  of  the  exhibit,  as  far  as  de- 
veloped, are  for  a  unique  exposition,  in 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  blind  workers  will 
actually  manufacture  articles  in  the  Opera 
House,  using  the  special  machinery  and 
tools  devised  for  them.  In  this  way,  the 
actual  w^ork  of  the  blind  in  oVer  forty 
trades  and  occupations  will  be  graphically 
illustrated.  Blind  stenographers,  telephone 
operatives,  weavers,  needle-workers,  lace- 
makers,  wireless  telegraphy  experts,  broom, 
mop,  basket,  and  willow-ware  makers,  will 
actually  manufacture  the  products  during 
the  exhibition.  Blind  musicians  will  furnish 
the  musical  programme,  and  blind  athletes 
•will  give  exhibitions.  In  other  departments, 
blind  salesmen  will  help  in  the  sale  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  blind.  In  some 
cases,  blind  people  specially  expert  in  pecu- 
liar trades  will  be  brought  from  other  cities 
and  institutions  to  demonstrate  the  wonder- 
ful degree  of  skill  and  wage-earning  capa- 
city that  can  be  developed  by  training. 
TRAINING    THE    "TEN    EYES.' 

By  means  of  screens,  charts,  exhibits  of 
material,    books,    and    other    apparatus    for 


[the  blind,  the  methods  of  training  the 
sightless  to  see  with  the  "ten  eyes,"  as 
itheir  finger-tips  are  sometimes  called,  will; 
I  be  made  clear  step  by  step.  In  this  sec- 
jtion  the  work  done  by  institutions  for  the 
Iblind  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  certain  European  countries,  will  be  il- 
lustrated. Still  another  section  will  be  de- 
[voted  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  both 
'through  scientific  care  of  infants  and 
'measures  to  prevent  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, and  also  through  proper  protec- 
;tion  of  workers  in  trades  dangerous  to  the 
ieyes.  This  section  will  be  under  the  direc- 
jtion  of  the  special  committee  on  the  pre- 
[vention  of  blindness. 

j  The  object  of  the  exhibition  Is  to  arouse 
jpubllc  interest  in  the  scientific  education 
lof  the  blind — and  to  induce  taxpayers  in 
other  cities  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools  along  the  lines  recently 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Department  of 
Education.  The  methods  followed  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  will  form  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  section  devoted  to 
education.  Great  emphasis  will  also  be 
placed  on  the  education  of  the  adult  blind 
for  wage-earning,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  amusements — games,  sports,  and 
reading  matter — for  those,  who,  after  work- 
ing hours,  cannot  seek  the  relaxations  open 
ko  the  sighted. 

Members  of  the  committee  feel  that  when 
[the  needs  of  the  80,000  blind  people 
of  the  United  States  are  more  fully  un- 
derstood the  establishment  of  adequate  In- 
stitutions for  their  training  and  efforts  to 
secure  opportunities  for  the  blind  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  and  therefore  useful, 
happy,  and  self-respecting,  will  follow.  The 
exhibit,  according  to  those  arranging  it, 
marks  the  progress  from  the  days  when 
blind  people  were  regarded  as  objects  of 
charity,  to  the  present  day,  v/hen  it  is 
realized  that  through  training  they  can  be 
made  fairly  independent,  and  contribute  to 
society  instead  of  being  a  permanent  charge 
orf  ita  sympathy. 

/The  plans  of  the  committee  as  at  present 
developed  are  to  have  the  exhibit  free  to 
the  public  on  certain  days,  and  on  others 
to  charge  an  admission.  From  this  admis- 
sion charge,  and  from  the  sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind,  the  committee  hopei 
to  be  able  to  defray  the  larger  part  of  th 
cost  o:  the  exhibit. 
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LIFE  OF  THE  BLIND 


President  Taft  and  Other  Nota- 
bles to  Aid  Coming  Exhibition. 


It  Will  Be  Held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  Last  Week 
I        in  April. 


The  most  complete  exhibition  of  t'lie 
work,  life,  amusements,  products  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  ever  held  is  to  b« 
opened  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  April  26  and  continue  day  and  evening 
for  a  week  or  long-er.  The  exhibition  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  by  President  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  who  has  promised  to  be 
present  on  the  first  night  of  the  exhibit. 

The  International  Blind  Workers  Exhl- 
'bltion,  which  is  to  be  the  title  ^of  this 
graphic  showing  of  the  conditions  of 
those  who  live  and  work  and  play  in  dark- 
ness, will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  the  Blind, 
I  whose  president  is  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 
and  Vice  Presidents  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis.  The  active  co- 
operation of  many  other  associations  and 
institutions  doing  work  in  this  field  has 
been  secured.  Joseph  H.  Choate  will  be 
chairman  of  (he  exhibition  comrnitLce  and 
Willard  V.  King  will  be  the  vice  chair- 
man. 

Unusually  strong  committees  are  now 
being  formed  to  carry  out  the  various 
sections  of  the  elaborate  plan  adopted  for 
showing  all  phases  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  both  here  and  abroad.  The  trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have  do- 
nated the  use  of  the  huilding.  Also  many 
blind  people,  expert  In  many  lines,  have 
signified  their  Intere-^"  in  the  plan  and 
have  agreed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  make  the  exhibit  novel  and  interest- 
ing. 

The  plans  of  the  exhibit  as  far  as  de- 
veloped are  for  a  unique  exposition  in 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  hlind  workers 
will  actually  manufacture  articles  in  the 
Opera  House,  using  the  special  machinery 


aud  tools  devised  for  them.  In  this  way 
the  actual  work  of  the  blind  in  over  forty 
trades  and  occupations  will  be  graphically 
illustrated.  Blind  stenographers,  tele- 
phone operators,  weavers,  needle  workers, 
lace  makers,  wireless  telegraphy  expert, 
broom,  mop,  basket  and  willow  ware  mak- 
ers, will  actually  manufacture  their  prod- 
ucts during  the  exhibition.  Blind  musi- 
cians will  furnish  the  music  programme 
and  blind  athletes  will  give  exhibitions. 
In  other  departments  blind  salesmen  will 
help  in  t)he  sale  of  articles  manufactured 
by  the  blind.  In  some  cases  blind  people 
epecially  expert  in  peculiar  trades  will  be 
brought  from  other  cities  and  institu- 
tions to  demonstrate  the  wonderful  de- 
gree of  skill  and  wage-earning  capacity 
that  can  be  developed  by  training. 
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WOMEN    SEE    WORK    OF    BLIND 


PaintinsSf   Rus's   and   Tapestries   Are 
ShoTTn  Ijy  N*.  Y.  Association. 

I  Women  of  society  and  others  interested 
[in  the  betterment  of  sightless  men  and 
women  crowded  the  headquarters  of  the 
iNew  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  No. 
118  East  ii'lH3-liliUTf"'l=ri'tjyt,  "^'^sterday 
afternoon.  Tne  occasion  was  a  reception 
and  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the 
charges  of  the  association,  and  a  remarlc- 
lable  display  it  v/as.  There  were  oil  paint- 
[ings,  tapestries,  rugs,  surgicai  instru- 
pient.s,  even  sculptures,  all  designed  by 
artists,  many  of  whom  never  have  seen 
(the  sunshine.  It  was  odd.  also,  to  see  a 
[richly  gowned  woman  bending  with  keen 
(interest  over  a  loom-at  which  worked  a  grin 
smiling    happi:y,    although    she    could    not 


Airs.  Felix  Warburg  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H. 
SchilT  alternated  in  pouring  tea  for  the 
patronesses  and  their  friends.  Although 
the  reception  proper  was  held  on  'ohe  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  building,  interest  centred 
chiefly  in  the  basement,  where  are  the 
loo.-nj  and  other  parapherna!ia  used  in 
weaving  mattings,  carpets,  pillow  cover- 
ings and  other  products  of  the  blind. 

On  the  main  floor  the  object  that  at- 
tracted most  attention  was  a  statuette  of 
a  Hon.  wrought  by  Vidal.  the  blind  sculp- 
tor, and  brought  to  this  country  from 
France  by  Winifped  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
eoeiety.  It  was  described  how  v'idal  fear- 
lessly ente-red  the  cage  o!  a  lion  and  with 
the  assistance  of  .only  one  keeper  passed 
his  hand  over  the  brute's  muscles  and 
body  until  he  was  abe  to  reproduce  in 
bronze  the  lion's  likeness.  . 


THEY  WHO  FOBEVEH 
y  EXIST  IN 


Remarkable    Exhibition    Worl<, 

Products,  Etc.,  of  Blind,  to 

Open  April  26. 


The  most  complete  exhibition  of 
the  work,  life,  amusements,  pro- 
ducts and  education  of  the  blind 
ever  held  Is  to  be  opened  in  the 
Metropolitan  Optra  House,  Manhat- 
tan, on  April  26,  and  continue  day 
and  evening'  for  a  week  or  longer. 
The,  exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  by  President  William  H.  Taft, 
■who  has  promised  to  be  present  on 
the  first  night  of  the  exhibit. 

The  International  Blind  Workers' 
Exhibition,  Mhlth  is  to  be  the  title 
of  this  graphic  showing  of  the  con-i 
ditions  of  those  who  live  and  work 
and  play  in  darkness,  will  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York' 
Association  of  the  blind,  whose' 
president  is  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  and 
vice-presidents.  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis.  The  active 
co-operation  of  many  other  associa- 
tions and  institutions  doing  work  in 
this    field    has    been    secured. 

The  general  text  of  the  exhibit  will 
bo  "Light  Through  Work,"  as  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibitors  is  to  show 
bow.  by  training  the  blind  for  wage; 
earning  and  instructing  them,  to  care, 
for  themselves  and  to  take  part  in. 
various  amusements,  they  can  sub- 
stitute a  happy,  useful  existence  fori 
the  Idle  darkness  at  one  time  supl*] 
posed  to '  be  the  only  lot  of  thosi  I 
who  cannot  see.  This  phase  of  tm] 
Avork  for  the  blind  prompted  ^ie| 
late  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Milik' 
TAvain),  in  a  comment  on  the  iMw 
York    Association    to    say:  ^ 

"It   is    dismal   to    be   blind— it  i 
dreary   life    at  best.     To    them 
always   night;    and   when   they  h 
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fto  isit  with   folded  "hands  and   wl 
Tiothingr   to    do    to    amuse    or    entef 
tain    or    employ    their    minds,    it 
llrearier   and   drearier.     They   ougl 
not    to    be    compelled    to    subsist 
charity.    We  would  give  them  an  O] 
portunity  to  earn  their  bread  and 
know  4:he  sweetness  of  the  bread  gc 
with  the  labor  of  one's  own  hands. 
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TAFT  TO  OPEN  B 


JRT.Tp  V.Y 


HIBIT. 


Many      SiKbtless     Workers      to      Shovr 
Their   Skill  at   Opera   Honne. 

The   to.ct   th{it  President  Taft   is   to   open 
to     thelMifjfic     the     Blind    Workers'    Ex- 


hibiti^ppfin  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  the  evening  of  April  26  has  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  project,  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  held.  The  committee  on  pro- 
gramme also  announces  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
has  agreed  to  be  present  and  make  an  ad- 
dress on  the  opening  night,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  has  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  committee,  will 
join  the  party  on  the  platform.  Gov.^Wil- 
son  of  New  Jersey  has  also  signified  his 
willingness  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Helen  Keller,  also  of  the  committee  of 
which  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  chairman,  signi- 
fied her  wilji^^neas,  to  serve  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind: 

"Dear  Miss  Holt:  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  on 
Mr.  Choate's  committee.  Will  you  kindly 
convey  to  him  and  to  the  association  my 
sincere  thanks  for  this  token  of  their  re- 
gard? It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  be  in  touch 
with  a  noble  work  like  yours,  which  spreads 
light  and  puts  new  strength  into  the  hearts 
of  the  sightless.  I  will  gladly  put  in  a 
word  when  I  can  for  the  National  Exhibit 
for  the  Blind. 

"With  cordial  greetings,  I  am 

"Faithfully  your  friend, 
"(Signed)     Helen  Keller." 

Other  associates  of  Mr.  Choate  are:  Wil- 
lard  V.   King,   vice-chairman;    Mrs.   August 


Belmont,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Miss 
Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  J.  Fellowes  Mor- 
gan. Homer  Folks,  Charles  Howard  Strong, 
and  Elwood  Hendricks. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  general  com- 
mittee and  a  number  of  sub-committees  ia 
charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  ex- 
hibit. Among  those  who  have  already  ac- 
cepted positions  on  the  various  committees 
are:  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Otto  T.  Bannard. 
Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  the  Rev.  Percy  S^ 
Grant,  Francis  Lyndo  Stetson,  Gen.  Charlea 
F.  Roe.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  John  Bige- 
low,  Frederick  W.  Whitridge.  Mrs.  Samuel 
C.  Van  Dusen,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman. 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Thompson,  and  Miss  Josephine  Dodge. 

Cass  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Architec- 
tural League,  has  volunteered  to  supervise 
the  architectural  work  of  the  exhibit.  W. 
W.  Bosworth,  the  architect,  has  agreed  to 
prepare  the  plans,  and  E.  H.  Blashfield 
will  direct  the  artistic  side  of  the  exhibit, 
and  will  draw  the  pictures.  Stewart  Smith, 
the  engineer,  will  look  after  the  actual  con- 
struction  and   lighting   of   the    exhibition. 

More  than  100  expert  blind  workers  will 
be  present  at  the  exhibition  and  demonstrate 
their  skill  in  the  various  trades  in  which 
training  is  now  open  to  the  blind. 

The  present  plan  of  the  committee  is  to 
have  the  first  three  nights  pay  nights,  and 
make  the  exhibit  free  to  the  general  pub-j 
.lie  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  j| 
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BLIND  WORKERS'  EXHIBIT. 


President   Taft,    Mayor    Gaynor     and 

Woodrow  Wilson  to  Speak — Helen 

Keller's  Letter. 


/ 


The    face    that    President     Taft      is     to 
throw  open  to  the  public  the  Blind  Work- 
ers Exhibition  in  the  Metro*ieUi9ii  Oper;i 
{ House   on    the   evening   of   April   26,     has 
;  roused  great  interest  in  the   project,   the 
!  firist  of  its  kind  ever  held.     Immediately 
i  on   the   announcement  of  the     fact     that 
I  President    Taft    would    be    at    the    exhibit 
I  on  the  opening  night,  a  number  of  prom- 
i  inent  people  began  asking  for  boxes  and 
seats  for  the  occasion  to  be  reserved  for 
tncm.     Judging   irom   those    who   are   ex- 
pressing  interest,    society   will    be    repre- 
sented as  strongly  on  tnis  occasion  a«9  at 
lavored  nights  of  the  opera. 

The  committee  on  programme  yester- 
day announced  that  Ma>or  Gaynor  and 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  agreed  to  be  present  and  make 
addresses  on  the  opening  night.  It  is 
believed  that  Justice  Charles  al.  Hughes, 
wno  hai3  accepted  membership  on  the 
committee,  will  join  the  distinguished 
party  on  the  rostrum.  Governor  Wilson 
nas  also  signified  Lis  willingness  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  executive  committee  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit  will  consist  of  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  as  chairman;  Willard  V.  King, 
vice  chairman;  Mrs.  AugUxst  Belmont, 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Miss  Gertrude 
Robinson  Smith;  J.  Fellowes  Morgan; 
Homer  Folks,  Charles  Howard  Strong  and 
Elwood  Hendricks. 

In  accepting  committee  membership. 
Miss  Keller  wrote  characteristically  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Miss  Holt:  I  ehall  be  glad  to 
be  on  Mr.  Choate's  committee.  Will  you 
kindly  convey  to  him  and  to  the  associa- 
tion my  sincere  thanks  for  this  token  ot 
their  regard?  It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  be  in 
touch  with  a  noble  work  like  yours, 
which  spreads  light  and  puts  new 
strength  into  the  hearts  of  the  sightles.s. 
I  will  gladly  put  in  a  word  when  I  can 
for  the  National  Exhibit  for  the  Blind. 
"With  cordial  greetings,  I  am  faithful- 
ly your  friend,  HELEN  KELLER." 
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Exhibit  in  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Next  MaJfiT  Will  Have  Sightless 

Barbef  Handling  a  Razor. 


To  advance  the  Interests  of  the  blind, 
to  stimulate  them  to  even  greater  ef- 
forts and  to  interest  more  persons  in 
the  v/ork  of  the  sightless  there  will  be 
a  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit  In  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  from  April  26  to 
April  30  next.  According  to  the  census 
reports  there  are  one  hundred  differ- 
ent trade?  In  which  blind  persons  are 
actively  engaged,  and  the  Exhibition 
and  ExecutiA'e  committees  of  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibit  are  seeking  for  work- 
ers in  each  of  these  trades.  They  want 
all  to  be  represented  at  the  Opera 
House.  Where  the  workers  themselves 
cannot  attend  specimens  of  their  craft 
will  be  shown. 

The  work  of  the  committees  has 
shown  that  manual  work  and  purely 
m.ental  work  are  not  the  onjy  branches 
of  industry  open  to  the  blind.  It  has 
been^found  that  botanists,  a  chemist, 
physicians,  a  painter,  a  sculptor  and 
musicians  have  been  blind.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  some  of  thesej 
present  at  the  exhibit. 

One  attraction  will  be  a  blind  barber 
who  owns  a  shop  In  Brooklyn.  He  has] 
promised  to  shave  any  person  desiring 
to  test  his  efficacy.  Blind  men  have 
consented  to  take  a  chance. 

In  Prague  there  has  been  found  an  old 
man,  Franz  Patzel,  who  is  the  inventor 
of  an  airship  which  is  said  to  be  practical. 
He  is  too  old  to  attempt  the  journey  to 
America,  but  one  of  his  models  will  be  on 
ex'hibition.  From  Missouri  will  come  a 
blind  bee  culturist  and  blind  poultri^ 
fanciers.  France  will  supply  a  blind  cutler. 
A  blind  toymaker  has  been  foUnd  in  San 
Francisco. 


l'  Blind  salesmen,  "representing  firms  cleal- 
ahg  in  vacuum  cleaners,  automatic  electric 
Ltmmps,  tea  and  coffee,  will  be  present, 
j^ew  York  city  affords  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  employed  as  stenogra- 
phers, typists  and  switchboard  cperatorsl 
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EXl^RT    BLIND    WORKERS. 


Search  for  Tho^nGR?9|^W«W«LSome  of  the 
Unusual  Occupations. 

A  search  for  blind  men  and  women  who 
are  following  trades  and  professions 
unusual  in  their  affliction  is  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Canada  by  those  who  are  arrangi  ng 
the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit,  to  be  held 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  from 
April  26  to  April  30.  The  purpose  of  the 
search  is  to  have  these  unusually  expert 
blind  workers  attend  the  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  their  skill  in  their  various 
handicrafts. 

The  committee  desires  to  demonstrate 
to  the  blind  as  well  as  to  the  seeing  what 
the  blind  can  do  when  properly  trained. 
President  Taft  is  to  open  the  exhibit 
on  the  evening  of  April  28. 

In  and  around  New  York,  according  tc 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  there  have 
already  been  found  expert  blind  workers 
in  more  than  forty  lines  of  trade.  The 
home  market  supplies  a  blind  barber, 
blind  masseurs,  a  blind  painter,  a  wireless 
operator,  two  inventors  and  a  blind  man 
who  has  climbed  Mount  Blanc.  A  blind 
bee  farmer  has  been  found  in  Missouri, 
also  several  blind  poultry  fanciers  and 
hog  raisers.  A  blind  toy  maker,  formerly 
of  New  York,  has  been  found  in  San 
Francisco. 

France  has  the  only  living  blind  cutler 
and  in  Austria  lives  the  blind  inventor 
of  an  airship,  Herr  Franz  Patzell.  His 
advanced  age  will  probably  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  the  exhibition,  but  the 
committee  has  photographs  of  his  air- 
ship and  hopes  for  models.  He  believes 
it  will  fly  successfully. 

One  hundred  occupations  are  reported 
by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  as 
bemg  sources  of  livelihood  to  the  blind. 
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The  projectors  of  the  exhibition  hope 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  each  one,  or  at  least  samples  of 
their  work. 

Tlie  blind  barber,  who  has  a  little  shop 
and  a  steady  custom  in  Brooklyn,  is 
willing  to  move  his  shop  to  the  exhibit 
and  to  give  demonstrations.  Several 
blind  men  have  agreed  to  act  as  subjects 
in  case  enough  seeing  volunteers  are  not 
forthcoming. 

From  Massachusetts  will  come  blind 
maker's  of  ships  fenders,  makers  of  coco 
mats,  rope  makers  and  hammock  makers. 
The  five  boroughs  will  supply  weavers, 
basket  makers,  broom  makers,  chair 
caners.  sewing  machine  operators,  em- 
broiderers, bead  makers  and  blind  folk 
of  other  trades,  also  stenographers, 
phonograph  typists,  telephone  operators, 
and  manufacturers  of  rugs,  heads  of 
upholstery  firms,  a  salesman  of  vacuum 
cleaners.another  of  automatic  electric 
pumps,  a  third  of  teas  and  coffees  and 
several  shopkeepers. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences  the  committee 
has  discovered  blind  botonists,  a  chemist, 
several  physicians,  a  painter,  a  sculptor 
and  a  number  of  blind  musicians.  ^ 
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BLUEY  Se 
LIGHT  RAYS  FOR 
THOSE  WHO  SEE 


Miss  Holt's  Association  for  the 

Blind  Doing  Grand  Work  in 

Teaching  the  Philosophy  of 

Optimism  to  Mankind. 


'TEN-YEAR-OLD  PATRICK" 
GIVES  MINISTER  HOPE. 


Society's  Workshop  Proves  Civ- 
ilization Would  Go  On  If  Only 
Sightless  Were  on  Earth. 


HELEN  KELLER  ENCOURAGES 
MISS  HOLT  IN  HER  LABORS. 

**TQi«  people  will  only  hold  vi^ 
jwix  (h&nda  w(h«n  tlhelr  social  duty  to 
\3bm  Uind  la  mad*  pi«in.  ]>t  it  only 
b*  brouffht  home  to  th«lr  hearts  that 
tihe  blind  are  not  hopelessly  doooned 
to  Idleneas,  that  with  lnt«lllgent  aid 
tfhey  ixxay  become  honorable,  useful 
oltisena,  and  your  appeal  twU  not  he 
In  vain.  It  la  for  the  pvcbllo  to  aup- 
port  your  woric.  It  Is  for  the  public 
to  make  penmanent  what  has  al- 
ready been  don«."-*Helen  Keller  to 
Holt. 


There  is  a  colony  of  buman  belngra  In 
New  York  who  live  hapipy  llve»,  who 
are  self-supporting,  who  have  the  ability 
to  create  material  wealth,  to  whom  the 
llfl»t  of  day  never  comes,  and  who  sit 
In  daricness.  It  Is  the  belief  of  others 
besides  Mies  WlnlfreC  Holt,  Secretary 
and  founder  o<f  the  New  York  Associa> 
ti on  for  the  Blind,  that  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  to  be  blotted  out  and  these 
people  left  entirely  to  themselves  they 
would  still  be  able  theoretically  to  con- 
tinue their  lives  and  maintain  clvlllza- 
tloo  by  their  own  Industry. 

The  story  of  how  the  helpless  blind  of 
New  York  became  self-sufBclent,  self- 
supporting  and,  better  than  all,  con- 
tented and  hopeful  Is  the  story  of  a 
great  movement  originated  by  Miss 
Holt,  Her  flrst  effort  In  behalf  of  the 
dhlldren  of  a  darkness  was  the  organi- 
zation of  a  ticket  bureau,  where  per- 
sons having  admissions  to  entertain- 
ments and  not  being  able  to  attend 
could  send  them  with  the  assurance 
that  they  would  be  sent  to  appreciative 
blind  people  who  would  go.  From  this 
grew  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  to-day  maintains  a  work- 
shop for  men,  a  wprkroom  for  women 
a  headquarters  at  No.  xxH  East  Fifty- 
niinth  street  called  the  "Lighthouse," 
which  is  a  radiating  point  for  all  help- 
fulness for  the  blind,  clubs  for  both 
men  and  women,  a  system  of  teaching 
the  blind  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
opiportunlty  of  learning  many  skilled 
trades  and  professions. 

The  fiacfcory  wh'ere  the  men  wcrk  at 
No.  147  East  Forty-siecond  street  la  a 
"ixbsy  pla<?e.  There  oh  airs  are  caned, 
brooms  are  made,  mops  are  maniufiajC- 
tured  and  other  goods  made  that  are 
sold  in  the  salesroom  of  the  association 
at  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 

Many  pronnlnenit  persons  have  taJc«n 
an  Interest  In  the  association  and  serve 
on  committees  and  as  officers.  The 
President  is  Dr.  Joh '  H.  Finley  of  fSe 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis;  Honorable  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler  and  Robert  W.  jjo 
Forest;  Treasurer,  Willard  V.  King. 

Afflicted  Minister  Gets  a  Lesson. 

One  of  the  cheeriest  men  about  the 
building  Is  the  President  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Club,  "Ten-Year-Old  Paitrick,"  as 
h«  Is  called.  Blind  persons  have  a  way 
Of  referring  to  tiielr  age  as  the  length 
cf  time  that  they  have  dwelt  in  dark- 
ness, and  so  It  will  be  seen  that  Patrick 
has  been  bilnd  for  ten  years.  That  the 
:.  .esident  of  the  Blind  Men's  Olub  Is  aa 
otptlmi-st  is  siho-wn  by  the  case  Oif  a 
young  minister  utp  the  State  who  re- 
cently became  blind.    Naturailly,  stunned 


by  his  great  mis-fortune,  he  thought 
that  the  end  of  ihis  use'fulnesa  had  ccwme. 
Ha  «at  in  darkness  bemoaning  his  fate. 
Patrick  heard  of  his  case  and  his  warm 
hearts  went  out  to  him.  Uc  went  t-o 
call  on  him  and  commenced  to  tell  him 
of  th^  great  advantages  that  a  n>lind 
minister  had  over  one  who  could  see 
the  temptations  and  wickedness  oif  the 
world  about  him.  Little  iby  little  bh6 
euony  philosophy  orf  the  blind  man  pre- 
vailed an-d  the  young  minister  picked  uip 
hope  and  'began  to  study  the  Braille  sya- 
t«tn  otf  raised  dots.  When  he  hajd  mas- 
tered It  he  found  tftiat  tihe  wealth  of  the 
world's  literature  was  still  his.  He 
found  that  his  naturally  keen  mind  was 
moire  a-ctlve  and  mastenfoil  with  the  llgiht 
of  day  and  all  Its  dissipating  slghis  shut 
cut,  and  that  there  was  fully  as  much 
that  he  could  enjoy,  iif  not  more,  than 
before.  Sitting  in  darkness  Gie  gradually 
realized  that  concentration  was  more 
easy,  other  senses  gradually  became 
»trong«r.  Intuttion— the  sixth  sense— de- 
veloped in  his  naturally  fine  mind,  and 
he  became  conscious  of  p'pwers  that  he 
had  not  dreamed  of  before.  To-day  that 
young  minister  is  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  State  and  sees  before  him 
a  life  of  usefulness  and   labor. 

Rays  from  the  ''Llgrlithoase.*' 
Among  the  things  that  the  association 
Is  teaching  at  the  "Lighthoui.e"  and 
whlcii  are  among  the  wonders  of  mod- 
ern accomplishment  are  typewriting 
from  dictation  to  a  dictograph,  the  let- 
ter having  been  spoken  into  a  phono- 
erraph  and  the  blind  typewriter  writing 
It  out  by  the  touch  system  while  hear- 
ing it  through  a  receiver  strapped  to 
hla  ear;  massage,  telephone  operating, 
telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy,  piano 
tuning,  expert  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing, and  many  other  things. 
'  Blind  masseurs  are  very  popular  in 
Japan  and  other  ijastern  countries,  and 
young  women  and  men  are  being  taught 
a,t  the  "Lighthouse"  in  the  most  a<p- 
pro.ved  methods  and  are  meeting  with 
remarkable  success.  One  young  wom- 
aat  is  employed  as  a  massage  operator 
by  the  Rockef  elder  institute.  Many 
jwomlnent  doctors  in  New  York  rec- 
commend  the  "Lighthouse"  experts  in 
thla  line  and  they  find  all  they  can  do. 
A  mattress  factor^'  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished as  a  workshop  in  East  Forty- 
»*cond   street. 

Among  the  art  objects  that  are  shown 
^  the  salesrooms  are  the  casts  of  the 
bHDd  sculptor  Vidal.  One  is  a  1  on  In 
■brows*.  To  «et  .th«  tojJression  pt  this 
lion  he  went  to  the  Zoo  In  Paris,  and 
while  the  keeper  attracted  the  animaJ's 
attention  he  entered  the  cage  and  felt 
ever  "the  creature's  muscles  and  studied 
•them  to  get  the  right  shapes. 


BLIND  MEN  FIND  JOY  IN  WORK^ 
—THE  "LIGHTHOUSE"  OFFICE^ 


They'll  Show  'rtielr  Handiwork.     | 

Ajpong  the  i>roducts  of  the  women's 
workshop  are  Jackets,  leggrings,  bands,  j 
Blxawls,  cos-tume  dolls  and  worsted  balls 
for  children,  motor  soarfa,  friction  tow- 
els, &c.,  for  grownups.  These  and  many 
other  thing-s  will  be  shown  at  the  exhi- 


blition  of  the  association's  work  lo  be 
held.et  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
begdnntog  April  26. 

Visits  are  made  by  home  teachers  to 
the  blind  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
workshop  or  cLausses  or  to  work  outside 
of  their  homes,  and  to  whom  these  les- 
Bons  once  or  twice  a  week  give  the 
cheeriest  as  ,well  as  the  most  Interestlnig 
ihours  thejl  know. 

Edward  Rlng^ood  Hewitt,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  says: 


"It  Is  our  good  fortune  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  m-odel  workshop,  given  us  by 
the  generosity  of  a  friend.  Our  men 
(Eure  to  have  a  building  facing  St.  G-a,b- 
rlel's  Park,  where  light,  air  and  room 
ar«  guaraniteed  by  the  free  space  aif- 
fonded  toy  the  .park,  annS  this  beautiful 
site  haa  been  given  by  one  who,  in  her 
Insight  Into  our  work,  was  as  wise  as 
she  h»a«  been  generous.  What  this  will 
^ean  to  the  health,  sfp-Irits  and  capacity  j 
■of  the  workers  may  well  be  Imagined.     I 

"There  has  been  formed  a  Search 
Light  Committee,  of  whdoh  the  theory 
Is  that  each  seeing  person  should  be  a 
ray  of  light  to  a  blind  child.  Whether 
It  ni-ay  not  ultimately  develop  that  the 
■reverse  is  often  the  case  remains  to  be  i 
seen,  bpt  at  any  rate  there  will  without 
Idoubt  'be  light  generated.  | 


"A  new  activity  has  been  opened,  with 
a  rather  sing-ijlar  line  for  the  more  cul- 
tivated   of    our    people.     A    doctor   ihas 
asked  us  to  send  blind  readers  to  some 
j  of  his  seeirTg  patients  that  the  depressed 
and   discouraged   may  take    heart   from 
seeing  this  signal   triumph   over  one  of 
life's  greatest  handicaps." 
Mi»s   Keller   Gives   Encouragement. 
In    a    letter    written    tey    Miss    Helen 
Keller   to   Miss  Holt,   the   famous  "blind 
;  woman   says: 

[  ,  "A    few    years    ago,    when    we  ^  were 

{  trying    to    help     the    sightless    worker 

'  climb   up    to    the   free   heaven   of   work 

arnd    service,    people    told    us    that    we 

■  were  tempting  a  new  element,  that  the 

I  tlind  man  could  not  rise  above  a  con- 

1  dltiou  divinely  ordained,  but  must  creep 

!  in    the    cold,    dull    apathy    of    idleness. 

!  The    friends    of    the    blind    closed    their 

.  ears  to  discouragement  and   shut   their 

i  eyes    to     defeat.      They    dreamed    and 

struggled  on.     And  now  more  and  more 

of    the    blind   are   being    lifted    up   to  a 

happier,    more    useful    existence.     It    Is 

true  many  fly  only  a  little  way,   many 

others   rise  only   to    fall;    but   we   have 

"seen    the    bravest   and    best    hold   their 

course  against  the  winds. 

"Our    ideal    Is    to    give    every    blind 
person  a  chance  to  become  an  educated 
citizen,  a  wage  earner  and  a  sharer  In, 
the  work  for  the  common  good." 
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ND  WORKERS'  EXHIBITION. 


Fresident   Taft   Promises  Prcsenoe 
for  the  Opening  Night. 

The  fact  that  President  Taft  is  to 
throw  open,  to  the  public  the  Blind  Work- 
ers' Exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  on  the  evening  of  April  26 
has  roused  great  interest  in  the  project, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  announcement  o£  the  fact 
that  President  Taft  would  be  at  the 
exhibit  a  riumber  of  prominent  people 
began  asking  for  boxes  and  seats  for  the 
occasion  to  be  reserved  for  them.  Jujig- 
ing  from  those  who  are  expressing  in- 
terest, society  will  be  represented  as 
strongly  on  this  occasion  as  at  the  f  avore^ 
nights  of  the  opera.     '  .  | 

The  committee  of  programme  has  an-j 
nounced  that  Mayor  Gaynor  and  Got-! 
ernor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,: 


;jhave  agreed  to  be  present  and  make  ad- 
aresses  on  the  opening  night.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Justice  Gnarles  E.  Hughes, 
who  has  accepted  membership  on  the 
.eommittee,  will  join  the  distinguished 
party  on  the  rostrum.  Governor  Wilson 
lias  also  signified  his  willingness  to  serve 
iis  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  executive  committee  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit  will  consist  of  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate  as  chairman;  Willand  V. 
King,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont, Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Miss 
Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  J.  Fellowes 
Morgan,  Homer  Folks,  Charles  Howard 
Strong  and  Elwood  Hendricks. 

The  present  plan  of  the  committee  is 
to  have  the  first  three  nights  pay  nights, 
and  to  make  the  exhibit  free  to  the  gen- 
eral public  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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BLIND  GIRL  SAYS  MILTON 
SHOULD  HAVE  TAKEN  BEART 

Ought  Not  to  Have  Been  Discour- 
aged as  Poem  Shows  He  Was. 


SHE  IS  CLEVER  STENOGRAPHER 


Reads    to    Afflicted    Women    by    the 
Flngrer     Toncli      Method  — <-  Associ- 
ates Need  Help  More  Than  Pity. 


John  Milton  mlgh^  have  learned  a  les- 
son in  patience  and  bravery  had  the 
great  Tjlind  poet  been  alive  and  present 
in  iSt.  Bartholomew's  Lyceum,  No.  209 
East  Forty-second  street,  last  night. 
Fanny  Opdyke,  a  hlind  girl  who  works 
as  a  stenographer  in  a  .hig-  law  office 
dawn  town,  read  "Samson's  Soliloquy  on 
•His  Blindness"  to  thirty-flve  -women  who 
cannot  see  and  to  several  hundred  others 
with  perfect  eyesight.  The  reading  was 
fro  ma  large  ibook  of  Braille  type,  raised 
letters,  and  was  done  by  finger  touch. 
Miss  Opdyke  read  clearly  and  without  the 
slightest    hesitation    through    the    poem, 


and  afterward  commented  on  the  great 
cha;nce  Miiton  had  lost  by  not  being-  able 
to  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  Ajsso- 
clatlon    for    the    Blind. 

"It  Is  cleai-,"  the  blind  jfirl  saJd.  "that 
M\ilto<n  h&s  put  an  ijamcon's  mouth  all  his 
own  lufEering  and  uetsipwUir  on  account  of 
■ills  bl'indiietss;  but  1  am  eure,  had  the 
greaJL  po<ic  kno-wn  our  motico.  'Ltg'ht 
Thno-ugh  Work,'  he  vvould  net  have  been 
»o  d.scoura^ed.  Perhaps  you  and  I  oan- 
n-o-t  see,  bujc  shouLd  tha'c  cause  u«  to  gr.eve 
and  make  oiJhers  unhappy?  We  can  work 
and  find  happdn&sts  in  in©  effont.  B'iiind 
meoi  and  wx)meti  "can  beocime  gvxvd  ahd 
useful  ciUlzeuB,  and  fhcdr  aflliiction  i;s  not 
one  that  deserves  only  pity.  Help  and  en- 
oouragement  and  a  brouherly  slap  on  the 
back  are  better  than  pity." 

The  occasion  for  Miss  Opdyke's  reading 
was  a  concept  given  by  the^J^jUiidpjjjiiwite&tfi 
ClijJb  to  raise  funds  with  'wIlTch  to  send 
as  Tttany  blind  girls  to  the  country  as 
poesLble  next  suimmer.  The  club  is  an 
organization  within  the  (New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  No;  lis  East  F"!! ty-ninth  street. 
The  blind  men  and  wo;men  who  live  and 
work  there  always  refer  to  the  place  as 
'•The  Lighthouse."  The  cibject  of  the 
club,  primarily,  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  blind  women  known  to  the  asso- 
ciation to  meet  one  another  and  to  help 
them  to  learn  ways  and  means  to  earn 
their  own  living.  JMiss  Opdyke'e  work  Is 
ample  proof  that  the  club  has  succeeded. 
The  blind  girl  is  regarded  as  the  cleverest 
stenographer  In  an  office  that  em,rjloys 
many  young  women  with  perfect  eyesight. 
She  takes  dictation  from  the  phonoigraph 
and  uses  a  typewriter  quickly  and  ac- 
curately, (Wholly  by  sense  of  touch. 

Miss  Opdyke  was  the  only  blind  person 
who  took  active  part  in  the  concert  last 
night,  except  Grace  Keator,  president  of 
the  club,  who  made  a  brief  speech  thank- 
ing the  many  men  and  women  present  for 
their  interest  in  the  work.  She  knew  the 
hall  wag  well  filled,  she  said,  because  cf 
the  applause  wbich  came  from  every  angle 
and  corner  of  the  big  auditorium.  Miss 
Keator  is  secretary  to  Winifred  Holt, 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and,  like  Miss  Opdyke,  is  a,  clever  stenog- 
rapher. 

The  numbers  oh  the  programme  included 
songs  by  Elizabeth  Morrison,  contralto;. 
Frederick  Vettel,  tenor;  Gwilym  Mllea/ 
baea,  and  music  by  Edna  Minor,  violinist. 
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TifLK  CITY  BLIHO 
^TO  AID  THE  BLIND 

^^Efedless^  Chain"  of  Vocal 
Booming  for  Sightless 
Workers'  Exhibition  Set 
A-Shouting  by  Club. 


Inside  of  six  clays  after  April  o.  some 
4.444,440  people  should  be  tjilkiug  of 
the  Blind  ^^orkers'  Exhibition  to  bf  held 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  April 
2G-30.  This  about-all-New  York  com- 
ment will  be  the  result  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  Miss.  Winifred  HoU,  secretary  of 
the  committees  \vhich  are  to  hold  the 
exhibition. 

Followiug  her  advice  each  of  the  forty 
members  of  the  Blind  Men's  Club  will 
speak  to  ten  friends  concerning  the  ex- 
hibition; each  of  the  ten  is  to  promise 
to  t.alk  to  ten  more.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  an  "endless  chain"  of  talk. 

A  definite  date— about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  exhibition — is  set  to  start  the 
chains  going.  If  the  chain  does  not 
break  by  the  next  day.  4,(HKJ  will  have 
had  word  of  it.     And  so  on. 

Every  one  who  tigures  in  these  chains 
has  l>een  a.sked  to  make  clear  that  "Lip'ht 
Through  Work"  is  Ihe  motto  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which  purposes  to  show  how, 
through  training,  the  blind  can,  in  the 
language  of  Mark  Twain,  be  given  "an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  bread  and  to 
know  the  sweetness  of  the  bread  got 
with  the  labor  of  one's  own  hands.'' 
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BLIND    WORKEKS'    EXHIBITION. 

PfHUab'ly  the  most  unique  advertising 
method  ever  used  to  bring  an  exhibition 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
launched  this  week  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  Secretary  of  the  committees,  which 
are  to  hold  the  blind  workers*  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
from  April  26  to  April  30.  Miss  Holt 
was  asked  by  the  President  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Club,  a  unique  organization  of  over 
forty  biind  men  who  meet  for  social  and 
business  purposes,  to  speak  at  their  meet- 
ing last  week.  Miss  Holt  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  about  the  plans  and 
expectations  of  tlie  exhibition,  in  which 
the  blind  men  pledged  their  hearty  sup- 
port. Miss  Holt  then  suggested  that 
they  start  an  endless  chain  of  talk.  When 
a.cked  what  she  meant  by  this  she  said: 

"L»et  us  ali  m.ake  it  our  busine.ss  to 
speak  to  at  least  ten  people  and  in- 
terest them  in  the  exhibition,  and  ask 
each  Of  the  ten  to. talk  to  ten  of  his  or 
her  friends  about  it,  and  continue  the 
process.  In  this  way,  we  can  get  thou- 
sands of  people  talking  about  the  exhibit 
and    interested   in    it." 

The  idea  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  immediately  several  of  the  blind 
men  began  to  discuss  the  first  link  in 
their  separate  chains.  They  determined 
to  fix  a  definite  date — about  tliree  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  exhibition— to  start  the 
chains  going.  This  means  that  forty 
b'lind  men  will  begin  talking  of  "Light 
Through  Work"  to  four  hundi-cd  other 
people  on  this  date.  If  the  chain  does 
not  break  by  the  next  day.  four  thousand 
people  should  have  had  word  of  it.  Of 
c-ourse  tliere  will  be  breaks  in  the  chain, 
.^r  inside  of  six  days  4,444,400  persons 
would  be  talking  about  the  BJnd  Work- 
ers' Exhibition.  No  such  result  is  hoped 
for,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  thi?  way 
definite  word  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
brought  to  50.000  or  60,000  interested  per- 
sons m  a  particulaily  convincing  way. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Blind  Women's 
C*'il?,  a  similar  organization.  \^ii;  under- 
t»il<e  the  same  activity,  and  reach  many 
?fc-ople  not  directly  reached  by  the  end- 
►o's    chain   of    talk    started    by    the    blind 
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BLIP  MAN'S  CHAIR  FOR  TAFT. 

Sightless  Upholsterer  to  Make  One  for 
the  President's  Special  Use. 

Hefc  Bauman,  a  blind  upholsterer,  at 
the  recent  meeting  ^f  the  Blind  Men's 
Club,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  chair  in  which  Preident  Taft  would 
eit  during  the  ceremonies  at  the  opening 
of  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  in  tne 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  2fi.  This  offer  was  made 
Rt  the  meeting  of  the  Blind  Mens  Club, 
an  organization  of  forty  sightless  men 
T\-ho  meet  regularly  at  the  Lighthouse, 
the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  As- 
j^oclation  of  the  Blind.  118  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.     It  was  gladly  accepted.  • 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  helping  Joseph 
H.  Choate's  committee  to  make  the  ex- 
hibition a  success.  Every  blind  man  prec- 
rnt  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  both  his  seeing 
and  his  blind  friends  and  to  contribute 
;  itioles  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  also 
to  serve  as  ushers,  guides,  and  explainers 
of   the   different   sections. 

Miss  tTinifred  Holt.  Secretary  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee  and  the  leading 
ppirit  in  the  IJghthouse  work,  explamed 
to  members  of  the  club  the  purpose  of  the 
exhibition.  __ 
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.Th*  chair  on  which  President  Taft 
will  sit  at  the  opening  of  the  Blind 
Workers'  exhibition  in  New  York  wjy; 
,  be  made  by.  Wind  upholsterers.  IfTs  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  feel  It  over 
carefully  for  stray  needles  or  anything 
like  that  before  delivering  it. 


W^-J    MotK.    Post. 
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NATIONAL  MEETHTff  FOR  BLIND. 


President  Taft  to  Open  Conference  on 
ETenlnfiT   of   April    26. 

Expjrf^  in  the  care  and  education  of  the 
blindf^rom  all  over  the  country,  have  ac- 
cepted*the  invitation  to  speak  at  a  con- 
ference at  the  blind  workers'  exhibition, 
which  President  Taft  will  open  in  the  Met-' 
ropolltan  Opera  House  on  the  evening  of 
April  26.  The  conferences  will  cover  the 
educational,  industrial,  and  preventional 
problems    affecting    the    blind. 

Senator  Gore,  the  blind  orator  from  Okla-j 
homa,  will  make  a  short  address  at  the  first 
session  on  Thursday,  April  27,  at  twol 
o'clock.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Board! 
of  Education  supervisor  of  blind  children,] 
will  discuss  blind  children  in  the  public! 
schools.  C^  H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,] 
will  speak  on  adult  blind  in  institutions,! 
and  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  thej 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  wllli 
tell  about  th«  problem  of  the  blind  adults! 
who  have  lost  their  sight  after  school  age.' 

The  industrial  and  vocational  problemsl 
will  be  considered  Friday  afternoon.  E., 
E.  Allen  will  speak  of  the  fields  of  useful-} 
ness  open  to  graduates  of  school  and  in-! 
stitutions,  and  Thomas  McAloney  will  dis-j 
cuss  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  public 
toward  the  blind  and  the  establishment  of 
greater  confidence  in  them.  Mr.  McAloney 
will  emphasize  what  the  seeing  public  can 
do  for  the  blind. 

On  Saturday  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  social  service  and  prevention. 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  speak  of  the  prevention  of  pre- 
ventable blindness,  and  Miss  C.  C.  Van 
Blarcom,  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
prevention,  will  discuss  the  same  problem. 
Samuel  E.  Eliot  will  talk  on^  the  conser- 
vation problem  and  how  impaired  sight  may 
be  saved.  Liberio  Delphino,'  field  worker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Inatitution  for  the 
Blind,  himself  without  sight,  will  talk  of 
"Our  Aged  Blind."  ..^ 
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BUPHffSrS  DOG  IS 


HIS 


WORKS.  INSTEAD  O:? 
GING  FOR  PENNIES. 


Four-Footed  Guide  Began  to  lose 
His  Job  Soon  After  People  Discov- 
ered that  Sightless  Citizens  Could 
Learn  Trades  and  Help  to  Support 
Themselves  in  Crowded  City. 


Every  dog  has  his  ddy— the  blind  man's 
dog  has  had  his  day,  but  his  day  is  past. 
He  has  almost  disappeared  from  city  streets. 
From  time  immemorial  it  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  see  a  blind  man  being  guided 
through  the  streets  by  a  dachshund,  a  Ger- 
man poodle,  or  a  Scotch  terrier.  The  pair 
would  wend  their  way  with  unerring  pre- 
cision to  their  regular  stand  at  some  street 
corner.  Then  the  blind  man  would  unfold 
his  ctimp  chair  and  unsllng  his  wheezy  ac- 
cordion. The  dog,  meanwhile,  would  be 
getting  a  good  grip  on  the  tin  cup  to  re- 
ceive the  contributions  of  sympathetic 
passers-by. 

Wheezing  out  his  tune  from  the  breath- 
less accordion,  the  blind  man  would  sit 
unconcerned  about  the  financial  end  of  his 
business,  placing  full  reliance  on  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  assistant,  the  dog.  Imper- 
turbable and  bored,  perhaps,  yet  alert  and 
watchful,  the  dog  would  sit  on  his  haunch- 
es with  the  cup  between  his  teeth  or  slung 
around  his  neck,  cocking  an  intelligent  eye 
at  passers-by,  while  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing a  strict  look  out  for  suspicious  looking 
persons  who  paused  to  gaze.  On  rare  occa- 
sions young  culprits  would  try  to  snatch 
the  pennies  out  of  the  tin  cup— quick  as 
a  flash  the  faithful  dog  would  set  the  cup 
in  the  blind  master's  lap  and  race  after 
the  young  pilferers,  and  would  not  give  up 
the  chase  until  he  had  a  good-sized  piece 
of   the   youngsters'    trousers. 


'*  What  has  become  ol'^ihese  dogs?  It  ill 
pi  rare  sight  to  see  them  nowadays  on  thei 
Citj'  streets.  Ten  years  ago  New  York'! 
had  many  of  them— at  least  a  score  of  blind, 
men  possessed  and  trained  these  canine! 
assistants  and  were  led  about  by  them  for 
years. 

The  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
dogs  as  guides  for  blind  men  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
(Blind  "Workers*  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
opened  by  President  Taft  on  the  evening 
of  April  26,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

ABANDONED    THE    SIGNS. 

A  special  corner  is  being  reserved  where 
a  score  of  dilapidated  tin  signs  bearing 
such  inscriptions  as — "I  am  blind,"  "Please 
help  the  blind,"  .  "Please  help  the  blind 
musician,"  "Drop  your  penny  in  the  cup," 
and  other  familiar  sentences,  will  be  hung. 
And  the  familiar  stocks  In  trade  such  as 
cigar  boxes  with  lead  pencils,  strings 
of  shoe  laces,  ancient  accordions,  hurdy- 
gurdys,  etc.,  that  have  been  discarded  by 
blind  men  will  occupy  a  prominent  posl»- 
tion. 

Amid  all  these  woful  objects  will  be 
seated  a  rea!  live  dog,  who  has  lost  his  oc- 
cupation. There  is  no  further  need  for 
his  services.  His  blind  master  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  self-supporting  wage-earning 
trade.  A  Bowery  dog  fancier,  who  in  days 
passed  used  to  train  dogs  for  blind  men, 
says  that  that  side  of  his  business  has 
fallen    down    almost    entirely. 

•'Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
had  about  thirty  dogs  specially  trained 
for  the  use  of  blind  men  in  their  business. 
I  would  hire  them  out  on  a  percentage 
basis  and  make  a  good  proflc  out  of  it.  And 
the  blind  men  were  satisfied,  too,  because 
the  hire  of  one  of  my  dogp  was  very  much 
lower  than  the  wages  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  to  a  boy — besides,  the  authorities 
would  not  permit  children  to  stand  with 
the  blind  men  all  day.  in  all  sorts  of  wea- 
ther. 

"But  to-day  there  is  but  one  blind  man 
who  comes  to  me  for  a  dog.  and  even  he  is 
not  aj  regular  customer.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  to  travel  far  uptown,  outside  of  his 
regular  circuit  where  he  is  well  known,  that 
he  needs  a  dog's  assistance. 

SPECIAL    QUALITIES     NECESSARY. 
"Intelligent?    I  should  say  so.  A  pup  must 
have   uncommonly   good   material   to  be   eli- 
gible for  training  as  a  blind  man's  assistant. 


He  must  be  a  mild  good-tempered  animal. 
The  highly  strung,  nervous,  excitable  kind 
would  not  do  on  the  streets  of  a  noisy, 
rushing  city  like  this.  With  so  many  dis- 
tralctions  about,  the  neryoys  animal  is  like- 
ly to  fiy  off  the  handle  at  the  slightest 
provocation.      '  ■       '■ 

"He  is  more  reckless,  too.  and  would'not 
give  thought;  when  a  strange  dog  appeared 
on  the  scene,  he  would  forget  his  duty  and 
go  after  the  intruder.  Therefore,  only  the 
mild-eyed,  sleepy-looking  pups  are  trained 
for  blind  men's  assistants.  They  niust,  how- 
ever, be  intelligent— have  instinc-  "nough  tc 
size  up  a  situation  and  have  ■  .nd  judg- 
ment. The  blind  man's  dog  assisr-Qt  often 
has  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  cross  a  street  where  the  traffic  is  thick. 
The  dog  who  is  temperamentally  reckless 
is  likely  to  take  «  chance  and  rush  through 
the  flrst  opening,  with  the  blind  man  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  flying  after  him.  Mishaps 
to  the  sightless  man  would  very  likely  be 
the  result. 

"I  remember  one  blind  man  who  was  very 
;seriously  hurt  through  just  such  an  acci- 
dent. But  in  this  case  it  was  not  entirely 
the  dog's  fault.  The  two  were  standing  on 
a  street  corner;  it  was  in  the  days  before 
the  present  fine  traffic  regulations  were 
enforced.  Wagons  and  teams  were  rushing, 
bells  clanging,  and  teamsters  shouting.  The 
dog  saw  the  impossibility  of  getting  past 
this  hurly-burly.  The  blind  man,  however, 
became  impatient,  and  whenever  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  traffic  he  would 
endeavor  to  have  the  dog  lead  him  across. 
'But  the  dog  knew  better,  and  would  not 
budge.  The  sightless  man,  however,  was 
master,  and  kept  pulling  at  the  dog's  chain 
and  finally  struck  him.  The  poor  dog, 
against  his  better  judgment,  I  am  sure,  took 
a  chance.  The  two  rushed  onward,  then 
the  dog  changed  his  course,  the  man  fol- 
lowed, and  was  hit  by  a  street  car.  He  was 
picked  up  unconscious  and  rushed  to  a 
hospital.  The  dog  ran  away  from  the  scene 
for  which  he  was  partly  to  blame.  Later 
that  afternoon  he  turned  up  Jiere,  whining 
and  yelping.  I  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened until  I  read  of  the  accident  in  the 
newspapers  the  following  day." 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  these  blind 
men  have  finally  abandoned  the  use  of  dogs 
as  guides  and  assistants.  In  most  cases, 
these  men  were  respectable  and  skilled 
workmen  before  they  had  lost  their  sight, 


ill 


learning  a  new  trade,  In  spite  of  their  han- 
dicap, they  grasped  It  very  eagerly.  The 
establishment  of  special  workshops  for  adult 
blind  men,  like  the  one  at  East  Forty-Sec- 
ond Street,  run  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  former  venders,  who  in  the  past 
employed  dogs.  Here  they  are  taught  broom 
making,  chair  caning,  piano  tuning,  and 
other  trades,  from  which  they  make  a  fair 
living,  in  spite  of  their  affliction.  The 
brooms  manufactured  by  these  blind  men 
are  sold  at  regular  market  prices  an\J  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  made  by  see- 
ing workmen.  In  fact,  many  institutions 
and  hospitals  in  New  York  say  that  the 
brooms  made  by  the  blind  workmen  will  out- 
live two  made  by  machines  in  factories, 
where  only  seeing  workmen  are  employed. 
Consequently,  they  prefer  the  brooms  and 
mops  manufactured  by  the  blind  who  do  all 
the  work  by  hand. 

Many  blind  men  have  been  set  up  in  small 
businesses  by  friends  or  societies,  with  a 
permanent  location,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  travel.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation set  up  nine  blind  men  in  business, 
secured  sites  for  permanent  news-stands 
for  ten,  and  obtained  positions  with  seeing 
workers  for  three.  It  is  said  that  the 
association  alone,  within  one  year,  elimi- 
nated the  usefulness  of  something  like 
twenty-two  dogs. 

Picturesque  as  the  once  familiar  group 
composed  of  the  blind  master  and  his  dog 
may  havo  been  to  the  seeing,  to  the  blind 
it  was,  at  best,  a  humiliation  and  a  make- 
,shift.  The  dog  was  the  blind  man's  faith- 
ful friend  and  guide  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  the  blind  man  has  made  human  friends 
who  see  that  a  great  usefulness  is  opej 
to   him,    in   spite   of   his   affliction. 
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SKILL    or    BUND    WOKKtK5> 


To   domotwitrate     the  >:kill      of   blind 
workers  an  exjitbitidn  is  to  be  held  at 
Brooklyn,  N,  ¥.,  ffom  April  26  to  Ap-? 
lil   30.     In  and  iiround  New   York  the, 
committee,  a-ccording-  to  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  of  the  New  York  Associ^jyiiiiMor , 
tbp   |^]/nd,    hns    already    located    export  \ 
blind    workers    in   over   forty   lines     of  | 
trade  and  also  in   many  unusual   call-  I 
ings.     The    home    market      supplies    a 
blind    barber,      several      skilled      blind 
masseurs,    a   blind   painter,   a  wireless 
operator,   at  least  two  blind  inventoris 
and   a   blind    man    who    climbed    Mont 
Blanc. 

To   find    a   blind    maker    of   airships, 
however,    the  cominittee   has   to   g-o   to 
Prague.     A  blind  bee  farmer  has  been 
located  in   Missouri,  as  have  also   sev- 
eral   blind    poultry    fancier^    and    hog-, 
raisers.     France      supplies      the      only  | 
known   instance  of  a  blind  cutter,  andr 
the  only  known  blind  toymaker  is  now 
located   HI    San     iFirancisco,    ,althoushj, 
New  York  City  can  claim  him,  as  he'! 
formerly    plied    his    trade     of    making 
playthings  for  the  children. 


The  list  of  occupations  in  which  the 
blind   are   successful   is   growing  every 
!  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  Presi- 
dent   Taft    opens    the    exhibit    on  ,  the 
\  evening  of  April  26  the  committees  will 
1  have    secured      the   attendance     or   at 
least    samples    of    the    work    of   people 
■  who  are  engaged  in  the  l-W)occupations 
i  reported  by  the  United   States  census 
[bureau  as  being  a  source  of  livelihood 
Flo  the  sightless, 

I  Owing  to  the  advanced  age  of  Herr 
I  Franz  Patzel),  the  blind  inventor  of  an 
!  airship,  the  committee  probably  will 
'  not  be  able  to  get  him  to  take  the 
long  transatlantic  trip.  It  is  hoiDed, 
I  liovveyer,  tliat  the  models  of  "his  airship 


niittee  has  secured  photographs  of  his 
invention,  which  he  believes  will  fly 
successfully.',' 

The    blind    barber    i?    a    Brooklynite 

and  has  a  little  shop  of' his  own  and  a. 

steady  custom  in  the  borrough.     He  is 

willing    to    move    his    old    shop    to    the 

exhibit  and  demonstrate  his  skill  with 

the    razor.     A    number    of    blind    men 

have  already  agreed  to  act  as  subjects, 

jn  ,  case  enough   seeing  volunteers   are 

f,iio,t  .fpr.thcoming.     At  ■  first    the    meni-- 

Iber6  ot  the  committee  were  inclined  to 

questioa.  the  good  taste  of  having  his 

'•exhittii^ Ibut  the  man's   skill   shows  so 

conclusively    how    the    fingers    of    the 

blind  may  be  trained  for  delicate  work 

;that  .it  was  decided  to  use  this  exhibit 

Tis  a  great  object  lesson. 

'    In      Massachusetts      a      number      of 

'slcilled   makers   of   ships'    fenders,    coir 

ifoircoco    mats,    ropemakers    and    ham- 

'xiiock  makers    have   been    located,   and 

at    least,  one    representative    of  \    each^ 

«V3f  these  trades  will  be  present. 


'     Tho    weaving  basketry,   broom   maik- 
ing-,    chair      caning,      machine    sewirig. 
^embroidery,    bead    nraking      and    allied 
wtradesr  have  many  skilled   blind   work- 
ers  right   in   greater    New   York.  That 
city  also  affords  a  full  quota  of  blind 
im^n  and   ^^•omen  engaged   in  commer- 
^cia.1      pursuits — blind        stenographers, 
•phonograph    typists,      blind      telephone 
switchboard    operators,    etc.,      are   em- 
ployed .   in    a   number     of   New     York 
hpuses. 

New  York  state  also  employed  a 
nuiiiber  of  blind  employers  and  manu- 
facturers, including  some  blind  women 
of  Flushing,  who  have  started  a  rug 
^fa^tory,  and  men  who  are  heads  of 
upholstery  and  other  manufacturing 
businesses. 


A  blind  salesman  for  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  blind  representative  for  an 
^automatic  electric  pump,  several  blind 
|tea  tand  coffee  salesmen  and  shop- 
Ikeepers  have  already  signified  their 
•j^A'illingness  to  attend  the  exhibit  and 
jfiemonstrate  that  eyes  are  not  neededl 


r^ 


to    make    a    strong      selling      talk   an; 
demonstration    of    goods.     In    the    art 
and  sciences  the  committee  has  locate 
several    botanists,    a    chemist,    severa 
blind   physicians,     a   painter,     a   blin< 
sculptor-  and   a   number   of   blind   mu 
sicians.     One  of  the  oddest  finds  of  al 
was    a    blind   man    who    climbed    Mont 
Blanc  and  who  said  when  he   reached 
the    summit    in    a    thick    fog:     "I    am 
the  only  one  who   can  enjoy  the  view. 
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BiflViD  ACTORS  TO  PERFORM 

'♦Merchant  of  Venice"  Will   Be  Given 
on  Metropolitan  Stag>c. 

[^  A  performance  of  "The  Merchajit  oS. 
iVcadce"  by  blind  persons  will  l>e  given 
on  the  stajre  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
'HoTise  on  April  26  during  the  Blind 
Workers'  (Exhibition.  "'*'■■■■■ 

(Many  of  those  iwho  twill  appear  had  ex- 
ten»Ive  stage  experience  betfore  they  lost 
their  sight. 

As  the  blind  must  act  oo.  a  staige  ex- 
actly like  the  one  on  which  they  re- 
hearsed, a  smaller  stage  wiill  be  built  on 
the  lange  one  of  the  iMetropolitan. 

The  orchestra  will  be  led  'by  Williaii|| 
Heinrich,   a  bJlnd  musician.  ^w 
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^IJgiJS!     SCHOOL     CHILDREN. 

Ji  Class  to  Be  In  Session  at  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition. 

The  work  which  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education  is  now  doing  to  teach  blind 
children  in  the  public  elementary  and 
high  schools  is  to  be  shown  in  a  complete 
and  unusual  way  at  the  Blind  Workers' 
Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Idetropolitan  Opera  House  from  April  26 
td' April  30. 

A  separate  room  has  been  assigned  to 
[iss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  inspector  of 
lasses  for  blind  children,  and  her  special 
jachers  of  the  blind,  and  here  they  will 
Feproduce     actual   school     room     condi- 
bions,  carrying  on  the   work   of   instruc- 
tion with  a  number  of  blind  pupils.     Be- 
sides the  regular  work  from  kindergarten 
to  high  school  the  children  will  go  through 
their  physical  exercises,  engage  in  organ- 
ized play  and  in  free  games,  such  as  tag, 
runnmg  and  basketball. 

Complete  sets  of  school  books— readers, 
arithmetics,  history  and  geography— and 
other  text  books  embossed  in  Braille,  the 
system  of  raised  dot  writing  for  the  blind, 
will  be  used.  These  books  are  exact 
copies  of  the  printed  text  books  in  use  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  are  embossed 
at  the  city's  own  Braille  printing  plant, 
located  in  the  Board  of  Education  building 
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RUSH     FOR     BLIND    FAIR    TICKETS. 

The  fact  that  President  TaCc  will  open 
the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  to  the 
public  on  the  evening  of  April  26  has 
caused  such  a  demc.nd  for  boxes  and  seats 
In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that  the 
•xecutlve  ooramlttee,  of  which  Joseph  H. 
Choate  Is  chairman,  has  been  compelled  to, 
open  a  special  office  at  No.  42  West  39th  j 
'street,    to    handle    tlie    advance    sales. 

Among  the  men  in  public  life  who  will' 
attend  on  the  opening  night  and  form 
President  Taft's  party  arc  Mayor  (Jaynor, 
Governor  Dlx,  Governor  Wilson,  Senator 
Gore  and  Justice  Charles  £1.  Hughea. 
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tLIND    GET    EASTER    FLOWERS. 


Thow^<|»at...of  all   the   Easter  flower  dls- 

Iributions    was    made    yesterday    by    blind 

pen  and  blind  women  acting  as  dlstribut- 

ig  agents  for  the  Lighthouse  of  the  New 

'ork    Association    for    the    Blind,    No.    118. 

2ast  59th  street,  and  as  committees  for  the 

jlind     men's     and     blind     women's     clubs. 

■"riends  of  the  association  have  sent  In  a  . 

ilarge   nxunber   of   plants.    Including  part   of  ; 

ia  special  importatjon  of  growing  lilies  from  j 

Bermuda.     Almost    without    exception    the] 

flowers  are  on   growing  plants  and   are  of  { 

the    scented    varieties,    as    the    blind    gain  j 

pleasure  from  smelling  these  flowers,  as  well ' 

as  from   "seeing"   them  with  their  trained  j 

fingers.     The   fingers    of    the    blind    are    so  i 

delicate   that  plants   seem    to   thrive   under  i 

tUelr  seeing  touch. 
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BLIND    GET    EASTER    FLOWERS, 

H^onwi^t  Them  by  Blind  Folks  to  Touch, 
and  Therefore  See. 

Unique  in  .Easter  flower  distributions 
yesterday  was  that  made  by  blind  men 
and  blind  women  acting  as  agents  for  the 
lighthouse  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  as  committees  for  the 
blind  men's  and  blind  women's  clubs. 
Friends  of  the  association  had  sent  in  a 
large  number  of  plants,  including  part 
of  a  special  importation  of  growing  lilies 
from  Bermuda. 

Blind  men  and  women,  guided  by  seeing 
boys  and  girls,  were  on  their  way  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  delivering  these  flowers 
to  less  fortunate  blind  men  and  women 
in  the  tenfements.  Inasmuch  as  the  blind 
have  to  handle  the  leaves  and  flowers  to 
see  them  the  fact  that  these  plants  live 
and  thrive  is  surprising.  If  seeing  people 
attempted  to  handle  them  in  the  same 
way  the  plants  would  be  almost  certain 
to  die,  but  the  touch  of  the  blind  is  per- 
force delicate. 
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PRESI- 


y  Trades  Will  be  Represented — 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  to 
Look  Like. a  Busy  Workshop — A 
World's   Fair  For   New  York  City. 


The  blind  workers  exhibition  will 
be  opened  on.  the  evening  of  April 
26th  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  by- 
President  Taft.  It  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  and  fascinating  demon- 
stration of  the  skill  and  .wonderful 
courage  of  the  sightless. 

Visit  the  exhibition  and  you  wlljpj 
find  the  iMetropolitan  Opera  House, 
transformed  into  a  busy  workshop. 
There  will  be  looms  operated  by 
blind  weavers;  blind  stenographers 
-taking  shorthand  notes;  a  blind  wire- 
less operator  sending  messages  from 
an  instrument  of  his  own  invention;  a 
blind  carpenter,  blind  seamstresses, 
cooks,  laundresses,  mattress  makers, 
broom  makers,  piano  tuners  and  other 
craftsmen. 

More  than  40  trades  will  be  repre- 
sented in  ^hich  the  blind,  with  their 
"seeing"  fingers,  are  enabled  to  earn 
wages  and  free  themselves  from  the 
misery  of  dependent  idleness  and  so 
feel   the   joy   of  productive  effort. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  special- 
ly prepared  a  most  interesting  exhib- 
it by  blind  children  from  the  public 
schools.  Together  with  their  seeing 
companions,  they  will  be  taught  by 
the  most  approved  methods,  using  the 
cleverly  conceived  apparatus  whereby 
they  are  enabled  oftentimes  to  out- 
strip their  unhandicapped  classmates. 


Games  and  recreations  for  the  blind 
will  be  shown.  Blind  people  will  play 
cards,  checkers  and  chess  by  means 
of  the  ingenious  inventions  that  have 
made  such  amusements  possible. 

E^tertainments  of  varied  pro- 
grammes given  entirely  by  blind  ath- 
letes, dancers,  musicians  and  actors, 
will  be  given  in  the  auditonum  in  the 
afternoons  from  half-past  four  to  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  and  in  the  evenings 
from  nine  to  ten  o'clock. 

Blind  educators  will  lecture  and  de- 
bate in  the  conference  room  from  two 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoons. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exhibition  Is  to 
show  the  public  just  what  has  ibeen 
done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what 
should  be  done  both  at  home  and 
abroad  to  prevent  blindness  and  to 
help  those  already  afflicted. 

Another  result  which  it  is  hoped  to 
attain  is  to  build  up  a  permanent 
market  for  the  products  of  the  blind, 
by  demonstrating  that  these  are  fully 
up  to  commercial  standards  and  can 
be  produced  at  reasonable  prices. 

President  Taft's  personal  interest 
in  the  Exhibition  should  insure  it 
cordial  support  and  interest.  The 
cause  should  guarantee  the  patronage 
of  all  who  admire  courage  and  who 
respect  that  truly  American  trait  of 
overcoming  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  is  constantly  being 
shown  by  the  blind  strivers  for  "Ligh^ 
through  Work."  § 
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yuiscuss  Education  of  BiindT 

/  A  series  of  ooniereuces  on  the  educa- 
tion and  cjire  of  the  blind  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  one  ot  the  features  of  the 
Blind  Work^^B!^'rril)ition,  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  i(i|to  ojien  on  tfie'  evening  of 
April  20  atl  'bhe  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  In  'tUese  conferences,  free  to 
the  public,  many  of  the  leading  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  t->nited  States,  a*? 
well  as  experts  in  general  sociological 
and  philanthropic  fields,   will   take   part. 

Thursday.  April  27.  the  meeting  will 
be  opened  by  Miss  AVinifred  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  who  will  discuss  the  general 
subjects— the  blind  and  the  public.  Miss 
Gertrude  F.  t>ingham, . .  inspector  of 
classes  for  the  blind  in ,  the  ^'ew  York 
public  schools,,  will  speak  on  "Blind 
<'hildren  m  the  Public  Schools."  O.  H. 
Burritt.  superintendent  of  tire  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
will  follow  on  '•Blind  Youth  in  Institu- 
tions." and  Tho.nas  McAloney,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  will  treat  "Blind! 
Adults  Who  Lose  Their  Sight  After 
I'assing  School  Age."  Miss  Griffin  of 
the  Rending  Room  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  of  (^ongress  will  give  a  paper  oa 
*'Iiibrar>'  Work  *'or  the  Blind." 

Friday.  April  28,  will  be  devoted  to 
industrial     and    vocational    training.     E. 

E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tntion'  for  the  Blind,  ^outh  Boston, 
Mass..  will  open  with  "Some  Fields  of 
Usefulness  Open  'to  the  Blind  Witli 
School  or  Institutional  Training."     C.   F. 

F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  Indus- 
trial Department  School  for  Western, 
Pennsylvania,  will  discuss  wage  earning 
possibilities  for  the  blind  without  school 
or  _  institutional  training.  Liborio  Del- 
phino.  the  blind  field  worker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  s,ueak  on  "Some  Concrete 
Examples  of  Self  Help." 

Saturday  will  be  a  sort  6f  field  day. 
John  Cadwalader  of  Philadelphia  will 
speak  on  "Our  Aged  Blind."  Samuel  E. 
Eliot,  secretary  of  the  Rus^^ell  JSti^e, 
Foundation  Commission  for  the  Con-: 
servation  of  Vision,  and  Miss  C.  C.  Van 
Blarcom.  vsecretary  of  the  committee  on  I 
prevention  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  will  present  those  topics 
and  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Campbell 
and   others. 


Pro  0  tC^-n.,  ^u    M  .,     Sa.a;u^ 
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■llege  men  "as  rescuers. 

Columbia     Students     Will     Serve    at 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  During' 

Blind  ■VKorkers  Exhibit. 


Columbia  University  students,  and  men 
from  other  schools  and  colleges,  are  be- 
ing organized  into  a  Lighthouse  Rescue 
Corps  by  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  chap- 
lain of  the  university,  to  do  service  ;it 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  during  the 
entire  week  of  the  Blind  Workers  Exhi- 
bition, which  President  Taft  Avill  open  on 
the  evening  of  April  26.  The  Rescue  Corps, 
or  the  Lighthouse  Patrol,  as  it  wishes 
to  be  known,  will  have  its  station  in  a 
22-foot  liglithouse  that  Will  be  erected  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  immediately  after  the  opera  sea- 
son. '     :, 

These  life  guards  arc  to  do  patrol  duty 
on  all  the  floors  of  tbo  large  opera  house, 
and  besides  looking  after  the  large 
crowds,  will  serve  as  guides  to  strangers 
to  points  of  interest,  whether  to  the  re- 
freshment room.  The  booth  where  thoy 
can  get  letters  written  by  a  blind  steno- 
grapher, or  have  a  wireless  message  sent 
by  a  blind  wireless  telegrapher. 

Co-operating  with  the  college  boys  will 
be  a  number  of  society  girls,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Harriet  Coleman 
Glover,  who  have  entered  into  the  novel 
plan  with  great  enthusiasm. 


BLIND   TO  SHOW   THEIR  SKILL. 


Workers   In  Many  Crafts  to  Be  at  the 
l^Ietropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  Bliiid  Workers  Exhibition  in  th« 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  be  opened 
by  IJlesident  Taft  at  8:30  o'clock  on  the 
of  Wednesday,  April  26.  The 
exhijfitionVill  include  a  demonstration 
of  tj^  possibilitiejs  to  the  blind  in  various 
professions,  trades  and  handicrafts.  Sen- 
ator Gore  is  ex,pected  to  lead  a  delegation 
of  blind  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants  and 
mal!¥?tS?!fii?^f§'  who  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions  and  do  all  they  can  to 
further  the  work  for  their  fellows. 

Blind  workers  in  more  than  forty  trades 
and  handicrafts  are  bringing  tools  and 
machinery  to  demonstrate  in  the  exhibi- 
tion that  they  can  turn  out  work  which 
competes  with  the  work  of  the  seeing. 

The  handling  of  the  delegations  of 
blind  folk  is  entrusted  to  an  executive 
and  gMieral  committee  of  which  Joseph 
H.  Choate  is  chairman  and  to  a  hos- 
pitality committee.  While  many  of  the 
blind  visitors  will  be  accompanied"  by 
their  teachers  and  other  persons  with 
sight,  a  large  number  will  make  the  »rip 
alone.  Every  one  of  these  must  be  met 
at  the  train  by  a  guide  and  escorted  to 
the  quarters  provided  for  him. 

The  committees  have  issued  a  call  to 
the  owners  of  automobiles  to  place  their 
machines  at  the  disposal  of  the  exhibition 
for  the  transportation  of  the  blind. 

Pennsylvania  is  sending  to  the  exhibi- 
tion forty-two  boys,  girls  and  grownups 
to  demonstrate  the  work  that  is  done  at 
Overbrook.  Of  the  boys  and  girls  ten 
will  give  a  performance  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  in  full  costume  and  with 
scenery,  twenty  girls  will  give  dances  and 
Maypole  evolutions  and  a  number  of  the 
older  boys  will  illustrate  their  regular 
gymnastic  exercises. 

In  this  group  is  a  blind  girl  organist 
who  will  play  tne  big  organ  in  the  opera 
house,  using  a  special  keyboard  that  will 
be  installed  for  her.  There  will  be  three 
other  organists,  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion of  Boston  will  send  a  quartet— piano, 
violin,  flute  and  cornet — which  will  give 
classical  music. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
will  send  a  blind  employee  who  can  take 
apart  and  adjust  one  of  its  intricate, 
machines.  There  will  be  similar  demon- 
strators from  various  sewing  machine 
companies. 


The  Mathilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  and  other  such  publkjations  are  to 
install  a  printing  establishment  in  which 
the  blind  will  make  books  for  the  blind 

Delegations  are  coming  from  Connecti- 
cut, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  Specimens  of  work 
will  be  shown  from  the  institute  at  Ala- 
mogordo,  N.  M.,  and  there  will  be  exhibi- 
tions from  the  Industrial  Home  aW  from 
the  Lighthouse,  as  the  headquarters  of/ 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blin# 
is  known.  Jlr 
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EXHIBITIONFORBLIND 

Opporfilnity     to     "See"     Taft 

Causes  Joy  to  the  City's 

Sightless  Ones. 


AN    EASTER   LILY    FOR    EACH 


Distributed    by    Blind    "  Lighthouse  " 

Agents,  with  a  Message  Attached 

Telling  of  His  Coming. 


News  that  President  Taft  Is  coming  to 
New  York  to  open  their  exhibit  of  handi- 
craft in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 
April  26  was  sent  yesterday  to  the  city's 
blind  workers  by  raised-dot  messages 
and  circulars.  The  news  caused  a  thrill 
wherever  the  words  were  picked  out  on 
finger  tips,  and  there  was  much  joy  over 
the  prospect  of   "  seeing "   the  President. 

Talks  about  President  Taft  and  ex- 
pressions of  joy  at  his  indorsement  ot 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  blind  were 
a  feature  yesterday  of  the  meeting  ot 
the  International  Sunshine  Sociat,j^Branch 
f or. ■»44e^_ Blind  In^^  Plymouth  Churc'tt? 
Brooklyn,  '""JfT"  "tfi'e'"'  afternoon  session 
twenty-five  blind  children  joined  in 
songs,  recitals,  piano  solos  and  duets, 
and  made  speeches.  Their  teacher,  Miss 
Laura  Stanford,  told  them  of  the  coming 
exhibit  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  of  the  President's  intention  to  be 
present. 


In  the  annual  distribution  of  Easter 
lilies  by  blind  men  and  women  to  sight- 
less dwellers  in  east  side  tenements 
there  was  added  to  each  flower  yesterday 
a  little  dotted  message  about  President 
Taft.  The  blind  persons  who  distributed 
the  flowers  were  *'  Lighthouse "  agents 
ojC    the    New    York    Association    for    the 

lllnd,     which    has    offices    at    118    East' 

ifty-ninth    Street.     They    carried    potted' 

owers    into    every   home    where   a   blind 

erson  was  known  to  live. 

In  the  more  congested  districts  guides 
who  could  see  accompanied  .  the  blind 
messengers,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
went  alone,  feeling  their  way  with  canes. 
Their  offerings,  those  in  the  Lighthouse 
insisted,  were  appreciated  more  by  the 
blind  than  by  those  "  who  see  them  with 
their  eyes  Instead  of  their  fingers." 

"  You  would  never  believe  these  flow- 
ers could  be  kept  alive  so  long  as  the 
blind  people  keep  them/'  an  agent  of  tha 
Lighthouse  said.  "  The  blind  will  spend 
hours  each  day  going  over  them  with 
their  fingers,  yet  they  do  not  harm 
them,  and  often  they  keep  lilies  in  bloom 
long  after-  those  tended  by  seeing  per- 
sons have  withered.  They  keep  the 
bulbs  over  the  Winter  and  plant  them 
again  in  the  Spring.  I  know  of  many 
houses  where  the  blind  this  Easter  are 
watchmg  over  last  year's  lilies,  expect- 
ing every  day  to  find  them  bursting  Into 
bloom." 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  exhibit, 
to  which  the  city's  blind  are  looking  for- 
ward with  keen  interest,  was  arranged 
with  a  view  of  making  it  one  of  the 
strangest  conventions  ever  held— a  gath- 
ering of  the  blind  from  every  section  of 
the  country. 

To  the  invitations  to  attend  favorable 
responses  came  from  workers  in  forty 
trades,  each  group  promising  to  bring 
tools  of  its  particular  industry  and  set 
up  a  complete  workshop  in  the  Opera 
House. 

I  The  convention  which  will  take  place 
at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  will  be  at- 
tended by  blind  lawyers,  bankers,  mer- 
f'nants  and  manufacturers.  Senator 
ore  will  attend,  as  an  example  of  what 
blind  man  can  accomplish  in  politics. 
Former  Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hospitality,  announced  yesterday  that 
every  blind  person  CDming  to  the  con- 
vention would  be  met  and  guided  to 
special  quarters  and  that  to  each  a  guide 
would  be  assigned  who  would  be  always 
within  call.  i 

The  Opera  House  organ  will  be  played 
by  a  blind  girl  from  Pennsylvania,  a 
special  keyboard  being  Installed  for  her. 
There  will  be  classical  music  by  a  blind 
orchestra,  a  performance  of  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  "  by  ten  boys  and  girls, ' 
a  blind  barber  will  shave  those  who  care 
to  risk  their  necks,  and  there  will  be 
blmd  stenographers  and  telephone  girls 
and  a  blind   wireless   telegraph   operator. 

Most  of  those  who  have  promised  to 
attend  are  from  Institutions  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  Ohio 
and  other  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
States.  At  the  convention  It  Is  planned 
Jo  form  a  permanent  organization  to  ob- 
rtaln  an  outlet  for  the  work  of  the  blind 
f^^S?  Jeach  home  methods  of  prevent- 
4lM»H5^indness.  i'xcvciii. 
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IND  WORKERS'  EXHIBITTON. 


President    Taft    Will    Open    It     on 
Evening  of  April  26. 

The  fact  that  President  Taft  "v\-ill  open 
the  Blind  Workei-s'  exhibition  on  the 
evening  of  April  26,  has  caused. such  a 
demand  for  boxes  and  seats  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  that  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Choate  is 
cliairman,  has  been  compelled  to  open 
a  special  office  in  No.  42  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street.  Manhattan,  to  handle  the 
advance  sales.  The  new  office,  of  which 
Miss  Robinson-Smith  is  in  direct  charge, 
is  already  being  flooded  with  requests  for 
reservations  and  demands  for  additional 
information.  A  large  force  of  women 
clerks  is  busy  handling  the  mail.  Some 
20,000  announcements  of  the  exhibition 
were  mailed  this  week  to  selected  lists  of 
names.  According  to  those  in  cha^ffe 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  house 
will  be  sold  out  not  only  on  the  opening 
night,  but  throughout  tUe  week. 
;  Among  the  men  in  public  life  who  wiU 
attend  on  the  opening  night  and  form- 
President  Taft's  party,  are  Mayor  Gay-; 
nor,  Goyernor  Dix,  Governor  Wilson, 
Senator  Gore  and  Justice  Charles  B. 
Hughes.  The  sale  of  tickets  will;  be  con- 
tinued at  No.  42  West  Thirty-ninth 
street  until  April  22,  when  headquarters^ 
will  be  moved  to  the  poera  House. '  ^^ 
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iflreds  of  Mind  men  and  women  from 
^rts   of  the  United  States  wiy^attenrl 
lind  Workers'  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
IplliiliijiiiPRiWW^t  Taft,  at  the  Metro- 
politan   Opera    House,    New    York,    on    the 
OTenIng  of  April  20.  according  to  announce- 
ment  made   recently  by   the   committee   In 
cha^ffe   of  the   affair.      In    addition   to   the 
blind  people,  there  will  be  a  lartre  number 
of  well  known  eflucators  and  leaders  in  so- 
f'ioloprif^al  and  philanthropic,  movpraents  pre- 
sent.   Tli6y  will  take  pai^nthe  di^^cusfilons 
regarding  the  problem  of  the  blind. 
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BLIND  TO  "SEE"  THE  FLAG 


A  FEAyraE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 
BLIND  WORKERS. 
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Sample  Collection,  Including  the  Pine 
Tree  Flag,  to  Be  Sent  on  from 
Perkins  Institute  —  Raised  Sur- 
faces to  Represent  the  Stars  and 
Stripes— Taft  Will  Open  Exhibit 


Hundreds  of  New  Yorkers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  to  see  the  American  flag 
for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday  night,  April 
26,  when  President  Taft  will  formally  open 
the  big  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  These  people 
who  have  never  seen  the  flag  are  not  lacking 
in  good  citizenship.  From  infancy  they 
have  been  blind,  and  while  every  one  of 
them  can  describe  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
words,  they  have  never  before  been  able  to 
see  it. 

A  casually  expressed  wish  from  a  blind 
man  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  flag  started 
the  exhibition  committee  to  thinking.  Final- 
ly, from  Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston, 
the  school  where  Helen  Keller  studied,  they 
learned  that  this  school  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  flag  which  their  own  pupils  had 
been  able  to  "see."  They  had  also,  they 
reported,  made  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
earlier  flags — the  pine-tree  flag  and  others. 
In  response  to  a  request  that  they  allow 
the  blind  of  New  York  the  opportunity  to 
"see"  the  flag,  the  director  answered  that 
Perkins  would  send  its  complete  collection 
of  flags  for  the  blind,  and  would  display 
them  in  such  a  way  that  every  blind  visitor 
to  the  exhibition  would  be  able  to  study 
them  with  their  flngers. 

Of  all  the  blind  who  have  heard  of  the 
coming  of  the  flag,  none  have  expressed 
deeper  joy  over  the  prospect  of  "seeing" 
it  than  the  little  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York,  who,  although  they 
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cannot  see  the  flag,  have  been  giving  the 
salute  to  it  every  morning  at  their 
assembly  with  just  as  much  fervor  and 
patriotism  as  their  seeing  classmates. 

The  American  flag  which  the  blind  will 
"see"  is  a  small  replica  of  the  present  flag. 
1:  is  not  made  to  fly  on  a  flag-staff,  as  it  is 
heavy  and  thick.  The  blind,  of  course,  can- 
not see  colors,  and  can  "see"  only  raised 
lines  or  raised  surfaces.  The  makers,  there- 
fore, have  made  the  stars  stand  out  in  sharp 
relief  from  the  background,  and  have  in- 
dicated the  bars  by  various  embossed  lines 
pnd   bands. 

The  flags  were  made  at  Perkins  Institute, 
In  order  to  meet  the  objection  of  a  famous 
lecturer  that  he  could  not  possibly  deliver 
his  lecture  to  blind  pupils  because  the  pic- 
tures of  the  flag  were  necessary.  With  these 
flags,  the  children  were  able  to  "see"  all 
that  was  necessajj^.  To  give  this  same 
pleasure  to  the  blind  of  New  York,  and  the 
hundreds  of  blind  from  other  cities  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition,  the  com 
mittee  has  arranged  to  have  the  flags  o: 
exhibition  from  April  26  to  April  30,  bot 
afternoon    and    evening. 

FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  will  present  an  exhibit 
of  material  in  connection  with  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition.  The  aim  of  this  ex- 
hibit will  be  to  point  out  to  people  the  ways 
in  which  they  misuse  their  eyes  and  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  good  eyesight,  and 
to  suggest  methods  and  plans  for  the  better- 
ing of  conditions.  That  it  should  find  place 
in  an  exhibition  of  work  for  the  blind  is 
most  appropriate,  since  its  primary  voca- 
tion is  preventing  blindness  rather  than 
relieving. 

There  will  be  photographic  illustrations 
of  trades  dangerous  to  eyesight,  of  condi- 
tions showing  poor  illumination,  of  eye  dis- 
eases, and  of  appliances  tending  toward  the 
better  conservation  of  vision. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  divided 
under  several  heads,  and  assigned  to  de- 
partments. The  department  of  diseases  and 
defects  will  pay  attention  to  opthalmia 
neonatorum,  trachoma,  and  other  prevent- 
able diseases  and  defects  of  the  eye.  The 
educational  department  will  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  an  attempt  to  improve  school 
conditions  in  all  matters  that  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  eyesight.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment  will   work   to  obtain   better   care   for 


the  eyes  of  employees  in  factorr:>s,  Ktores. 
and  offices,  better  lighting,  prevention  of 
accidents,  and  treatment  for  defective  and^ 
injured  eyes.  There  are  also  department! 
of  statistics  and  information,  and  of  legisJj. 
latlon. 


am  lU  OF  BIGH  EFFIGIENCT 


Miita  Ht>lt  Says  Bad  Worl:  h>y  Trained 
SlffMtlesB  E^mployees  Should  Not  Be 

Cd^mended Tangrht  to  Do  Thlnss 

as    IVell   as    If    They   Covld    See. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  Ne^w 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  spoke  beX 
fore  the  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Ser-, 
vice  Workers  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
yesterday  afternoon,  on  "The  Blind  Seeing 
Man  and  the  Seeing  Blind  Man."  She  out- 
lined the  plans  for  the  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition, which  President  Taft  is  to  open 
next  Wednesday  night,  April  26,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

"Few  of  us  who  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  who  take  the  beau- 
ties, the  changing  colors  of  the  sky  and  of 
the  earth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appreciate 
that  after  all  we  seeing  people  are  apt  to  be 
srtngularly  blind  to  many  significant  sights 
and  facts,  and  that  often  the  blind  man  or 
woman  on  whom  we  waste  our  sentimen- 
tality sees  far  more  deeply  and  observes 
more  accurately  with  the  concentrated  vis- 
Ion  of  the  inner  eye  than  we  with  our  care- 
less and  cocksure  way  of  taking  in  things 
at  a  glance,"  said  Miss  Holt.  "It  Is  this 
truth  that  "makes  me  talk  to  you  to-day 
about  how  much  the  blind  man  sees  and 
how  blind  the  seeing  man  is.  The  blind  man 
is  the  seeing  man  forced  to  remain  in  the 
dark,  where  he  develops  the  law  of  com- 
pensation to  such  an  extent  that  he  often 
hears  and  sees  what  in  our  rushing  life 
we  miss. 

"The  Information  which  I  am  able  to  give 
you  is  drawn  from  -  study  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world,  and  from  the  records 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  association  has  listed  about  10,000  cases, 
and  has  come  In  personal  contact  with  about 
7,000  blind  people. 


"IB  order  tSat"we"may  spend  iT  profitable' 
time  together,  may  I  beg  you  at  the  outset 
to  bear  three  important   things  in  mind : 


MANY    PREVENTABLE    CASES. 

"First,  half  of  the  blindness  could  be  stop- 
ped to-morrow  by  proper  precautions  and  by 
saner  conditions  of  life;  in  time  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  blindness  could  be 
wiped  out.  We  often  come  across  blind 
children  who  could  have  been  bright,  merry, 
seeing  youngsters,  if  somebody  had  known 
enough  to  take  proper  care  of  their  eyes  and 
to  administer  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  now  to  be  had  in  New  York 
free  of  cost  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

"Though  the  medical  profession  has  faith- 
fully waged  its  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  it  is  only  since  the  formation 
of  the  New  York  association's  committee  to 
stop  blindness  that  the  work  has  become 
general  and  International.  To-day  many 
children  are  welcoming  the  bright  spring 
flowers  and  looking  gladly  ahead  to  being 
grown-ups,  who,  but  for  a  few  ^timely  pre- 
cautions to  save  their  eyesight,  would  have 
been  doomed  to  a  colorless,  dark  way,  and 
to  an  uncertain  future.      / 

"Secondly,  no  blind  man  or  woman  can 
hope  to  have  other  than  a  tragic  life  without 
money  in  his  or  her  pockety  or  without  the 
education  and  the  friends  which  would  en- 
able theni  to  procure  it.  We  equipped  a 
hlfnd  man  ■  free  of  cost  for  his  profession, 
and  placed  him  as  a  secretary.  He  recent- 
ly sent  us  money  from  his  earnings  to  help 
us  build  a  new  office  big  enough  to  train 
more  people  in.  We  loaned  another  blind 
man  a  tiny  sura  to  start  him  in  business 
and  he  returned  it  with  interest,  and  Is 
now  a  self-supporting  man  of  affairs. 

"Thirdly,  blindness  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  are  not  their  only  stumb- 
ling blocks.  One  of  their  most  insurmount- 
able difficulties  is  the  attitude  of  the  seeing 
public,  which  is  blind  to  the  capacity  of  the 
trained  blind  man  or  woman,  which  en- 
titles him  or  her  to  a  self-respecting  place 
in  the  work  and  play  of  the  world. 
I  "I  wish  to  emphasize  the  great  harn^  that 
[the  blind  seeing  public  does  to  the  blind 
lay  giving  them  indiscriminate  alms,  and 
by  this  tendency  making  it  still  true  to- 
Iday  that  begging  is  one  of  the  most  remu- 
'jjerative   professions  for  the  blind. 


UNDESERVING    BEGGARS. 

"A  blind  man  or  woman  can  usually  make 
a  fair,  sometimes  a  very  good,  livelihood,  by 
preying  on  the  sympathies  of  the  commun- 
ity.   Only  the  other  day  a  sensational  state- 
ment that  a  blind  man  wanted  to  sell  his 
baby  because  he  was  so  poor,  brought  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  to  him  in  one  day. 
"Again,   the   public    does   great   harm   by 
not  demanding  of  the  blind  the  same  stand- 
ard   of    excellence    In    education,    in    man- 
ners,  and    in   workmanship    that    it   would 
lemand   of  the  seeing  person  of  the  same 
:!lass.    If    a    badly    spelled,    uncapltalized, 
ind  unpunctuated   letter  is   typewritten  by 
I  blind  person  who  has  been  taught  how  to 
56    blind,    it    should    not    be    commended. 
Putting  up  with  bad  work  tends   to  lower 
:he  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  blind  and 
nakes  it  diflScult  for  them  to  find  positions, 
Decause    people    doubt    their    ability    to    do 
is  good  work  as  the  seeing. 

"The  same  is  true  about  the  things  which 
ihey  make  and  sell.  It  is  not  a  kindness 
;o  buy  a  badly  made  article  from  a  blind 
?vorkshop  or  factory.  Such  things  should 
lot  be  offered  for  sale.  The  market  for 
Dlind  work,  intellectual  or  industrial,  must 
be  made  on  the  same  business  basis  as  the 
market  for  seeing  work.  The  output  must 
not  be  sold,  because  it  appeals  to  the  eye 
of  pity,  but  because  it  is  a  valuable  as^et 
to  the  community. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  that  charita- 
ble makeshift  which  makes  us  buy  a 
badly  knitted  wash-rag  from  an  aged 
blind  woman  to  help  her  out  as  one 
would  buy  the  same  article  from  an  aged 
seeing  woman.  This  form  of  charity  must 
exist  for  the  seeing  as  well  as  for  the  blind. 
Neither  must  we  forget  that  there  are  blind 
cripples,  invalids,  and  feeble-minded,  just 
as  there  are  the  same  kind  of  invalids 
among  the  seeing,  but  the  lot  of  the  blind 
paralytic  or  cripple  is  infinitely  more 
pathetic.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  commu- 
nity to  do  all  possible  to  make  the  lives  of 
such  unfortunates  as  bearable  and  inter- 
esting as  possible.  We  have  known  blind 
people  driven  insane  for  lack  of  occupa- 
tion and  Interest,  and  recently  we  have 
been  sent  a  cleverly  wrought  bead  alphabet, 
the  work  of  a  partially  demented  blind 
woman,  who  had  been  taught  by  our  blind 


home  teacher,  and  who  found  the  lesson  of 
reading  among  the  most  Interesting  things 
in  her  tragic  life. 

"We  can  do  something  for  all  the  blind 
sometimes,  we  can  do  all  for  some  of  the 
blind  sometimes — we  can  cheer  and  brighten 
and  interest,  even  if  we  can't  always  em- 
ploy them  or  expect  them  all  to  teach  us, 
as  so  mJiny  of  them  do.  The  blind  have 
always,  from  the  days  of  Homer,  been  in 
more  than  one  sense  the  teachers  of  the 
seeing. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  give  the  blind  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  profession,  or  to  permit  them 
'0  regard  themselves  as  a  privileged  class. 
The  error  of  doing  this  has  been  well  shown 
In  Japan,  where  the  blind  had  practically 
a  monopoly  in  music  and  massage,  held 
positions  in  court,  and  -w^ere  regarded  as  a 
privileged  class.  The  result  was  that  a 
lack  of  competition  in  their  professions 
made  bad  work  profitable, .  an^  as  they 
were  the  favoi-ites  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
society— as  the  representative  of  the  Japa- 
nese government  recently  informed  us — no 
matter  how  bad  the  blind  man  was,  popu- 
lar sentiment  always  acquitted  him  in  court, 
so  that  the  blind  were  at  liberty  to  do  much 
at*  they  pleased.  Comparatively  recently 
the  state  of  affairs  was  changed,  and  we 
are  assured  4;hat  since  the  blind  man's  pro- 
motion depends  on  his  integrity  and  ability, 
and  his  service  and  products  on  his  excel- 
lence, he  is  becoming  quite  a  different  speci- 
men of  society." 
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A  novel  musical  entertainment' if^'^fflra!^ 
persons  will  be  offered  in  connection  with 
tlie  Blind  "^Vorl^eAi'  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  oi^^nM  by  President  Taft  at 
16  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next 
evening  and  continue  until 
irda.v.  C.'oncerts  of  chamber  music 
be  given  afternoons  arid  evenings  by 
luartet  fropi  the  Perkitis  Institute  for 
Blind  at  Boston.  They  will  be  held 
I  In  the  conference  room.  In  addition 
j  Edwin  Grasse,  the  blind  violinist,  will' 
iplay.  Wilhelm  Heiurich,  the  blind  tenor, 
will  sing,  and  a  blind  girl  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  play  on  the  opera  house 
organ.  The  quartet  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute has  been  in  existence  ,  several 
years  and  has  achieved  a  remarkable  rep-' 
utation  nmong  music  lovers  in  Boston  and 
other  New  England  cities.  Tickets  of 
admission  to  the  exhibition  will  entitle 
the  holcjers  to  attend  the  concerts  with- 
out further  charge. 
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BLIND    TO    SHOW 

HOW    THEY 
>IAKE    USE    OF 

THEIR    "TEN    EYES'' 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  on  April  26  Pres- 
ident Taft  wii:  formally  open 
an  exposition  got  up  by  his 
favorite  charity,  the  Association  For 
the  Blind.  When  he  finishes  his  speech 
a  blind  orchestra  will  tune  up,  a  blind 
wireless  telegraph  operator  will  send 
out  a  shower  of  blue  sparks,  blind  ty- 
pists will  start  clicking  away  on  their 
machines,  and  blind  weavers,  milliners, 
seam.stresses,  lace,  broom  and  basket 
'makers  and  telephone  operators  will 
start  in  to  show  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  the  wonderful 
things  they  can  do  with  '  their  "ten 
eyes,"  as  they  call  the  tips  of  their  nim- 
ble fingers. 

The  president  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  v.'ork  of  "Light  Through 
Work"  at  the  Actors'  fund  fair  when 
at  the  blind  exhibit  he  was  asked  to 
dictate  to  a  blind  stenographer. 

"Are  you  sure  she  will  be  able  to 
take  what  I  say?"  he  asked,  and  then 
he  was  amused  to  find  that  every  word 
he  had  spoken  since  he  entered  the 
booth  had  been  faithfully  transcribed. 

••iJear  mc,     ^x^  , , 

barrassing    as    one's    first    experience 
with  a  telephone!" 

Then  he  dictated  this  message:  "I 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
furnishing  to  the  blind  the  means  of 
enjoying  life  and  of  forgetting  the  dep- 
rivation which  Is  theirs." 

When  he  got  back  to  the  White 
House  he  sent  up  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  himself,  on  which  he  wrote, 
"To  the  New  York  Association  For  the 
Blind,  with  the  warmest  appreciation 
and  best  wishes  of  W.  H.  Taft." 
I  This  picture,  together  with  the  note 
he  dictated  and  signed  and  with  the 
tsignature  ,  of    the    blind    stenograDh'°r. 


M  top,  to  left,  a  blind  Santa  Claus;   to   right,    blind   boy    in   class  of   seeing 
youngsters.      Below  this  is  a  "cheer   up"   visit,   and    at   the    bottom    is  aj 
a  veteran  bcflommaker. 


has  been  beautifully  framed  and  is  one 
of  the  treasures  in  the  museum  or 
"lamp  room"  of  the  Lighthouse,  the 
association  headquarters  in  East  Fif- 
ty^ninth  street.-'  The  president  and 
'Mrs.  Taft  became  patrons  of  the  so- 
ciety at  once. 

At  the  Lighthouse  one  may  buy 
brooms  "guaranteed  to  outlast  any 
three  machine  made  brooms,"  rugs, 
beadwork,  knitted  articles  and  ham- 
mocks, or  one  may  order  a  piano 
I  tuner,  a  stenographer  or  a  skilled  mas^ 
iseur. 

As  an  example  of  the  energy  and  hus- 
tle of  the  blind  workers  it  may  be  re- 
corded that  the  association  turned  out 
In  1910  2.999  recaned  chairs  and  46,176 
brooms. 
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The  late  Mark  Twain  Was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  Ligrhthouse 
and  used  these  beautiful  sentences  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  President  John  H. 
Flnley: 

"It  Is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind.  It 
fs  a  dreary,  dreary  life  at  best.  To 
them  It  is  always  night,  and  when  they 
have  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  with 
nothing  to  do  to  amuse  or  entertain  or 
employ  their  minds  It  is  drearier  and 
drearier.  They  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  charity.  We  should 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
bread  and  to  know  the  sweetness  of 
the  bread  got  with  the  labor  of  one's 
own  hands." 

And  even  more  beautiful  Is  the  fact 
that  many  physicians  urge  the  blind 
folk  to  visit  some  of  their  seeing  pa- 
tients so  that  the  discouraged  and  de- 
pressed may  take  heart  from  seeing 
such  signal  triumphs  over  life's  worst 
handicap. 

Helen  Keller  in  a  letter  written  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  by  the  so- 
ciety a  year  ago  said: 

"I  wish  I  could  come  to  your  beauti- 
ful fete  and  touch  the  costumes  of  the 
birds  and  butterflies.  The  thought  of 
all  that  skyey  beauty  gives  n-.y  fancy 
wings,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  weigh 
down  the  pinions  of  joy  with  a  solemn 
moral.  But  I  hope  your  guests  will  not 
forget  the  symbol  of  the  fete — that 
man  dreams  first,  then  works  and  rises 
to  the  heights  of  realization:  that  no 
one  can  rise  above  the  circle  of  a  nar- 
row life  without  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  fellow  men." 

L.   BRAXTON   GRIGSBY.  / 
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I  The  honor  of  a  special  invitation  to  at- 
'tend  th«  exhibition  for  the  blind  in  New 
(York  next  week  has  come  to  Walter  B. 
I  Robertson,  the  well  known  blind  cabinet 
maker.  Because  of  the  delay  Incident  to 
changing  his  residence  from  Sagamore 
street  to  33i  Euclid  avenue.  Mr.  Robert- 
son wa9  unable  to  gratify  the  commit- 
tee's wish  by  building  a  large  chair  for 
the  use  of  President  Taft  at  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition.  It  is  possible,  how- 
jever,  that  a  chair  made  some  months 
jago  by  the  Lynn  man  may  be  u.se^  as 
the    President'6    chair    next    Wednesday 


WALTER    B.    ROBERTSON, 

Lynn    Exhibitor    in    Blind    Workers' 

Exhibition    at    New    York. 


nie:ht.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  "win 
leave  Lynn  on  Tuesday  for  New  York, 
where  the  exhibition  will  open  ^on 
Wednesday,  continuing  through  Satur- 
day. 

.  One  of  the  most  prominent  booths  in 
fhe  Metropolitan  Opera  house,  the  place 
of  the  exhibition,  will  be  as?ig:ned  to  the 
local  cabinet  maker,  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  blind  artisan  of  his  craft 
this  side  of  Chicago.  He  will  have  a 
work  bench  and  all  necessary  imple- 
ments for  the  pursuit  of  his  craft  while 
the  exhibition  is  going  on.  Already  sev- 
eral fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
work  have  been  sent  by  him  to  New 
oTork,  in  accordance  with  his  arrange- 
Srnents  with  the  managers  of  the  affair. 
These  include  two  utility  boxes,  a  chair, 
two  or  three  stools  and  a  miniature  bu- 
jpeau  of  white  enamel. 

"  Mr.  Robertson  goes  to  the  exhibition 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  man- 
agement, made  after  a  correspondence 
of  some  weeks.  The  managers  were 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  his  at- 
tendance, and  all  his  expenses  and  those 
of  his  wife,  who  will  accompany  him, 
are  to  be  met  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Robertson  expects  to  be  gone  about  10 
days. 

The  home  of  the  blind  cabinet  maker 
at  Sol  Euclid  avenue  contains  many  fine 
specimen.?  of  his  work,  much  of  it  of  a 
rem.arkably  delicate  nature.  Walter 
Robertson  is  totally  blind,  an  affliction 
from  which  he  has  suffered  for  eight 
jrears.  He  is  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade, 
burt  had  not  worked  at  his  trade  for 
some  20  years.  Three  years  ago  he 
again  took  up  his  craft,  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  spite  of  his  affliction.  He  is  a 
man  of  about  55  yeare  old. 
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The  honor  of  a  special  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  exhibition  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  next  week  has  come  to  Walter  B. 
Robertson,  the  well  known  blind  cabinet 
maker.  Because  of  the  delay  incident  to 
changing  his  residence  from  Sag-amore 
street  to  3.3i  Euclid  avenue.  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  unable  to  gratify  the  commit- 
tee's ,wish  by  building  a  large  ch^ir  for 
the  use  of  President  Taft  at  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  a  chair  made  some  months 
ago  by  the  Lynn  man  may  be  used  as 
the    Pre-sident'e    chair   next    Wednesday 


WALTER    B.    ROBERTSON, 

Lynn    Exhibitor    in    Blind    Workers' 

Exhibition    at   New    York. 


night.  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Robertson  will 
leave  Lynn  on  Tuesday  for  New  York, 
where  the  exhibition  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  continuing  through  Satur- 
day. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  booths  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  house,  the  place 
of  the  exhihitlon,  will  be  assigned  to  the 
local  cabinet  maker,  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  blind  artisan  of  his  craft 
this  side  of  Chicago.  He  will  have  a 
work  bench  and  all  necessary  imple- 
ments for  the  pursuit  of  his  craft  while 
the  exhibition  is  going  on.  Already  sev- 
eral fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
work  have  been  sent  by  him  to  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  his"  arrange- 
ments wjth  the  managers  of  the  affair. 
These  include  two  utility  boxes,  a  chair, 
two  or  three  stools  and  a  miniature  bu- 
reau of  white  enamel. 

Mr.  Robertson  goes  to  the  exhibition 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  man- 
agement, made  after  a  correspondence 
of  some  weeks.  The  managers  were 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  his  at- 
tendance, and  all  his  expenses  and  those 
of  his  wife,  who  will  accompany  him, 
are  to  be  met  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Robertson  expects  to  be  gone  about  10 
days. 

The  home  of  the  blind  cabinet  maker 
at  3.31  Euclid  avenue  contains  many  fine 
specimene  of  his  work,  much  of  it  of  a 
rem-arkably  delicate  nature.  Walter 
Robertson  is  totally  blind,  an  affliction 
from  which  he  has  suffered  for  eight 
years.  He  is  a  cabinet  maker  by  trad^. 
buit  had  not  worked  at  his  trade  for 
some  20  years.  Three  years  ago  he 
again  took  up  his  craft,  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  spite  of  his  affliction.  He  is  a 
man  of  about  oo  years  old. 
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JPhe  diamond  horseshoe  at  the  Metro- 
^^tan  opera  house  will  look  like  soci- 
ety night  during  tho  opera  season  when 
the  blind  workers'  exhibition  l»«#pl!f|T 

by  •   T7« ill f'^Tagt     next     Wednesday 

evening.       Miss     Roibinson-Smith,     who 
has  charge  of  the  special  ticket  booth 
at  42  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  -reports 
a    brisk    sale    of    boxes.      Many    of    the 
women  who  have  purchased  boxes  will 
give  dinner  parties  preceding  the  exhlbi- 
tion.      President    Taft.    Gov.    and    Mrs. 
Dix  and  Joseph  H.   Choate,  along  with 
many  educators  and  persons  Interested 
In    work   for   the    blind,    will    ibe    enter-j 
talned  at  dinner  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,] 
secretary  of  the  Nev/  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Joseph  H.   Choate,  chair 
man   of    the   exhibition,    has 


chairmen  of  the  various  committees  as 
follows : 

Execxitlve— fEllwood   Hendrlck;   exhibi- 
tion.   Homer    Folks;    installation.    'Mrs. 
August  Belmont;  ticket  and  sales,  Miss 
Rot)Inson  -  Smith;      refreshment,      Mrs. 
Richard    Irvin;    vice-9halrman,    Mrs.    J. 
S*  Morgan;  hospitality,  Bradley  Stough- 
ton;    conference,    W.    J.    Scandlin;  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Winifred  Holt;  informa- 
tion, Bben  ^i  Morford;  reception,  Will- 
iam iH.  Pati^kr  floor,  Gen.   Charles  F. 
Roe.  ||;; 

Among  ^p's«  who  will  give  box  par- 
ties on  the  opening  night  are  Mrs.  An- 
gu.st  Belmont,  Mi.ss  Helen  M.  Gould, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster.  Mrs.  \N'.  Fel- 
lowes,  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dodge,. 
Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Charles 
Meyer,  Miss  Sj^-dle  American,  Mrs.  Da- 
vid F.  Morgan^  Mrs.  Thoma's  J.  Todd, 
Miss  Rogers,  Mrs.  Ira  Davenport.  Miss 
Louisa  I.ee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Elbert  H". 
Gerry,  Miss  E.  H.  Van  Ingen,  Miss 
Georgoine  Iselin,  Mme.  Alma  Gluck. 
Mrs.  D.  Willis  James,  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Gillett,  William 
H.  McCord,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Walter 
B.  James  and  Alfred  Tuckerman.  The 
few  remaining  boxes  will  be  placed  on 
sale  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  hous^ 
Monday.  Jr 
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BLIND  TO  SHOW  TALENTS. 


Sightless  Actors,   Musicians,   Dancers, 
dnd  Atfile(^»«t.  Metropolitan   Exhibit. 

The  «pnd  JVorters'  Exhibition  will  bo 
opened  lext  Wednesday  night  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  by  President  Taft. 
Blind  m.en  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  going  to  attend,  but  the  novel  portions 
of  the  programme  will  appeal  more  to  the 
general  seeijj^g  public.  Visitors  may  be 
shaved  by  a  blind  barber  and  dictate  let- 
ters to  a  blind  stenographer.  ■• 

Picked  Athletic  teams,  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  frOm  the  schools  for  the  blind  will 
compete  in  basket  ball,  track  games,  a^d 
?ymnastic  exhibitions.    Blind  school  chil- 
dren   v/ill   give    cla.ssic    and    folk    dances. 
Blind    boys    will    appear    in    scenes    from 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"   and  a  blind 
'uartet   from    Boston   will   play    chamber 
lusic.     A   blind    girl    from    Pennsylvania 
/ill  give  a  recilal  on  the  organ  every  aft- 
rnoon  and  evening. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive   exhibit 

?  the  work  done  by  the  blind  In  all  sorts 

'  handicrafts.    A  model  Schoolroom  for 

i.e  blind  will  be  shown. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Dix  will  attend  the  open- 

g  of  the  exhibition  with  President  Taft, 

,d    so    will    Mayor    Gaynor    and    former 

)v.  Charles  E.  Hughes.    Mr.  Taft  will  be 

troduced  by  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  will 

Ike  an  address.    Senator  Gore,  the  blind 

tiator  from  Oklahoma,  will  also  speak. 
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13LIND   TD   SHOW 
HOW    THE. 
MAKE^SE    OF 
THEIR    "TEN    EYES" 


Jjk  T  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
i\  in  New  York  on  April  26  Prea- 
jLjk  idcnt  Taft  will  formally  open 
^  ^  an  exposition  got  up  by  his 
favorite  charity,  the  Association  For 
the  Blind.  When  he  finishes  his  speech 
a  blind  orchestra  will  tun©  up,  a  blind 
wirelesa  telegraph  operator  will  send 
out  a  shower  of  blue  sparks,  blind  ty- 
pists will  start  clicking  away  on  their 
machines,  and  blind  weavers,  milliners, 
seamstresses,  lace,  broom  and  basket 
makers  and  telephone  operators  will 
start  in  to  show  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  the  wonderful 
things  they  can  do  with  their  "ten 
eyes,"  as  they  call  the  tips  of  their  nim- 
ble fingers. 

The  president  became  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  "Light  Through 
Work"  at  the  Actors'  fund  fair  when 
at  the  blind  exhibit  he  was  asked  to 
dictate  to  a  blind  stenographer. 

"Are  you  eure  she  will  be  able  to 
take  what  I  say?"  he  asked,  and  then 
he  was  amused  to  find  that  every  word 
he  had  spoken  since  he  entered  the 
hcmxh  had  been  fajthfully  transcribed. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  "this  Is  as  em- 
barrassing as  one's  first  experience 
with  a  telephone!" 

Then  he  dictated  this  message:  "I 
have  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
furnishing  to  the  blind  the  means  of 
enjoying  life  and  of  forgetting  the  dep- 
rivation which  is  theirs." 

When  he  got  back  to  the  White 
House  he  sent  up  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  himself,  on  which  he  wrote, 
"To  the  New  York  Association  For  the 
Blind,  with  the  warmest  appreciation 
and  best  wishes  of  W.  H.  Taft." 


At  top,  to  left,  a  blind  8anta  Claus;  to  right,  blind  boy  in  class  •f  stoina 
youngsters.  Below  this  is  a  "ohoor  up"  Tialt,  and  at  tho  bottonn  is  a 
a    vetriran   broommaker. 


This  picture,  together  with  the  note 
he  dictated  and  signed  and  with  the 
signature  of  the  blind  stenographer, 
has  been  beautifully  framed  and  is  one 
of  the  treasures  in  the  museum  or 
"lamp  room"  of  the  Lighthouse,  the 
association  headquarters  in  East  Fif- 
ty-ninth street  The  president  and 
Mrs.  Taft  became  patrons  of  the  so- 
ciety at  once. 

At  the  Lighthouse  one  may  buy 
brooms  "guaranteed  to  outlast  any 
three  machine  made  brooms,"  rugs, 
beadwork,  knitted  articles  and  ham- 
mocks, or  on«  may  order  a  piano 
tuner,  a  stenographer  or  a  skilled  mas- 
seur. 

As  an  example  of  the  energy  and  hus- 
tle of  the  blind  workers  It  may  be  re- 
corded that  the  association  turned  out 
in  1910  2,9S9  recaned  chairs  and  45,176 
brooms. 


The  late  Mark  Twain  was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  Lighthouse 
and  used  these  beautiful  sentences  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  President  John  H. 
Finleyu. 

"It  is  disnral  enough  to  b©  blind.  It 
Is  a  dreary,  dreary  life  at  best.  Tq 
tliem  it  Is  always  night,  and  when  they 
have  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  with 
nothing  to  do  to  amuse  or  entertain  or 
employ  their  minds  It  is  drearier  and 
drearier.  They  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  charity.  We  should 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
bread  and  to  know  the  sweetness  of 
the  bread  got  with  the  labor  of  one's 
own  hands." 

And  even  more  beautiful  Is  the  fact 
that  many  physicians  urge  the  blind 
folk  to  visit  some  of  their  seeing  pa- 
tients so  that  the  discouraged  and  de- 
pressed may  take  heart  from  seeing 
such  signal  triumphs  over  life's  worst 
handicap. 

Helen  Keller  in  a  letter  written  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  by  the  so- 
ciety a  year  ago  said: 

"I  wish  I  could  come  to  your  beauti- 
ful fete  and  touch  the  costumes  of  the 
birds  and  butterflies.  The  thought  of 
all  that  skyey  beauty  gives  my  fancy 
wings,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  weigh 
down  the  pinions  of  Joy  with  a  solemn 
moral.  But  I  hope  your  guests  will  not 
forget  the  symbol  of  the  fete — that 
man  dreams  first,  then  works  and  rises 
to  the  heights  of  realization:  that  no 
one  can  rise  above  the  circle  of  a  nar- 
row life  without  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  fellow  men.* 

L.  BRAXTON  QRIGSBT.     i 
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T/jrK,TO     OPEN     BLIND      EXHIBIT. 

President  Taft  will  ^pWi'ihe  Blind  Work- 
ers' Exhibition  on  Wednesday  evening  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  affair 
will  be  the  first  of  its  klhd  In  the  world. 
Among  the  sights  will  be  a  blind  telephone 
girl  operating  a  switchboard,  a- blind  bar- 
ber shaving  a  calm,  unexcited  man  in  a 
barber's  chair,  and  a  blind  chess  player, 
who  will  challenge  any  player  with  sight 
to  a  game  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
A  comiw-ehensive  exhibit  of  work  done  by 
the  blind  will  also  be  shown.  ^ 
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ffMx  event  of  miicli  interest  t.iis  week  will  ho-  tlie 
exhibition  by  the  Blind  Work«^rs  a-t  the  Metrop'Jliita.p. 
Opera  House  on  ""Hii^ttligjyayevening. 

President  Taft  'has  pi  oiijn?^ll*"l»-  open  the  affair  and 
society  people  have  responde:!  generously  in  securinK 
boxes  for  the  occasion.  ^Tany  dinners  will  be  given 
preceding-  the  evening's   entertainment. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  t!ie  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  will  entertain  at  dinner  Pres- 
ident Taft,  Gov.  and  ^!rs.  Dix,  Jo.s8pii  H,  Ctioate  ami 
many  (klier  dis;incruis-lierl  per.-ons  interested  in  th? 
work  for  the  .blind. 

Among  those  who  will  gi\e  box  parties  on  the  open- 
dng  night'  are  Mrs.*  Aiigusl_Belmont,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Gould,  Mr.s'.  Benjamin  Brewster,  Mrs.  W.  F^llov.'.--- 
Morgan.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dodge.  Mrs.  W.  Seward 
Webb.  Mr.s.  Charles  Meyer.  Mif^s  Sadie  American. 
Mrs.   Dayid  P.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Todd. 
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SEEK  GUIDES  EO^  BIITO  VISITORS 

Those   In    Charge  of   Sigrhtlesa   Work- 
ers* ID^hlbit  ISeea  Voliiutec|::s. 

Volunteer  guides  for  blind  men,  women 
and  children  who  will  come  to  NeW  York 
to  attend  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition 
In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which 
opei**-  next  Wednesday,  are  wanted  by 
the  committee  having  the  exhibition  in 
charge.  Bradley  Stoughton,  chairman  of 
the  Hospitality  Committee,  yesterday  said 
the  wo'^k  of  the  guides  will  be  made  at- 
tractive, as  many  owners  of  automobiles 
have  placed  their  motor  cars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  blind  visitors  for  the  period  of 
the    exhibition. 

Piesident  Ta.ft  will  open  the  exhibition. 
Stoughton  says  many  paid  .sruides  have 
been  employed  to  accompany  blind  ex- 
hibitors from  hotete  to  the  opera  house, 
but  volunteers  are  needed  to  go  about  the 
building  with  visitors  to  explain  to  them 
the  various  objects  of  interest  they  will 
be  unable  to  see.  ^ 


charge  say  that  It  will  be  the  most 
notable  demonstration  of  the  sort  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Terrible  as  is  the  affliction  of  blind- 
ness even  to-day,  tne  story  that  will 
unfold  Itself  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  should  be  inspiring  to  the  most 
dalloused  person.  It  will  be  the  story 
of  a  great  light  that  has  been  made  to 
penetrate  the  darkness  and  destroy  the 
chill  that  bound  the  souls  of  the 
gropers.  It  is  the  story  of  the  passing 
of  the  blifl^  man's  faithful  little  friend, 
the  dog,  who  guided  him  through  the 
highways  while  he  sought  alms.  The 
blind  mendicant  has  become  so  scarce 
nowadays  that  those  who  beg  with 
lowered  lids  and  groping  hanSs  are 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  impostors. 

Rising   Cun  for  the   Blind. 

They  will  show  at  this  exhibition  next 
week  that  the  new  sytrabol  for  the  blind 
is  "the  rising  sun"  and  that  this  symbol 
Is  a  true  emblem  of  hope  and  progress. 
All  who   live  in  darkness   may   now   be-  < 
come    wage-earners    and    thousands    of  i 
th«  blind  are  being  added  to  the  skilled  i 
workers  each  year.    Depeadent  idleness  i 
wiW  become  a  forgotten  tragedy  to  the  ' 
future  generations  of  the  blind  who  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  toilers  who  will  come 
from  all  over  the  country*  to  prove  thuir 
worth  at  next  week's  exhibition. 

Blind  weavers  will  operate  looms;  blind 
stenographers  will  take  and  transcribe 
shorthand  notes;  blind  carpenters  and 
blind  cabinetmakers  will  reveal  that 
the  eyes  are  not  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  rare  skill.  Almost  every 
handicraft  that  the  seeing  eye  can  di-' 
rect  and  guide  the  "seeing"  flngers  are 
being  trained  to  achieve. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  demonstra- 
tions will  be  made  by  a  blind  wirele&s 
operator  who  will  send  messages  with 
an  instrument  of  his  own  invention  and 
making.  Near  him  a  blind  barber  will 
ply  a  razor  upon  the  beards  of  those 
who  turust  themselves  to  his  hand.  ^ 
Those  who  have  been  shaved  by  him 
say  that  he  has  a  delicate  touch  and 
that  it  is  a  delight  to  be  shaved  by  him. 

Blind    Virtuoso    to    Play. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  exhlbi-  ] 
tlooi  a  blind  girl  from  Overbrook,  Pa., 
who  Is  said  to  be  rounding  out  Into  an 
artist  of  high  attainments,  will  play 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  organ 
A  special  keyboard  has  been  Installed 
for  her.  A  blind  oreliestna  will  play  on 
variooas  Instruments. 

A  special  chair  for  President  Taft  has 
been  wrought  by  a  bMnd  upholsterer 
and  cabinet  maker,  Henry  Bauman. 
This   caiaar    is   finished    in   antique    oak, 


Is  braced  and  dauble  braced  with  steel  t 
bands    and    is    elaborately    ornamented  j 
with  leather.    The  blind  craftsman  bulli  j 
It    in   eig-ht    days   and    he    is    willing    to  I 
stake    his    reputation    on    its    ability    to 
hold  the  President  withooit  even  squeak- 
ing'.    At  the  close  of  the   exhibition  on 
Saturday    night    this    chair   will   be   put 
up  at  a,uction   and   sold    to   the  highest 
tridder. 

Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  the  famous 
Mind  statesman,  will  attend  the  opening 
exercises  with  President  Taft  and  de- 
liver an  address  on  "Dight  Through 
Work." 

Joseph  H.  Choate  is  the  chairman  of 
:he  committee  that  has  prepared  th? 
exhibition.  Speaking  of  its  aim  he  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  impression 
should  not  gain  ground  that  the  blind 
'who  have  made  good"  are  to  be  ex- 
liblted  as   freaks. 

Nothing    Freakish   in   Exhibition. 

"While  It  Is  true,"  he  said,  "tha- 
Jhey  are  capable  of  performin.g:  unbe- 
lievable feats  of  handicraft  this 
should  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
af  anything  freakish.  There  can  be 
nothing  freakish  about  the  work  of  the 
olind.  It  is  of  too  high  a  usefulness  tc 
savor  of  the  outlandish  or  bizarre  . 

'"These  blind  toilers  are  ju'=;t  hard 
;voTking,»  courageous,  amjbitiouB  every- 
lay  folk,  who  are  now  demanding  the 
>pportunity  to  work  and  sell  their 
e^oods  in  open  competition,  so  that  thej 
nay  come  into  the  knowledge  of  th' 
'weetness  of  the  bread  earned  with  the 
:weat  of  their  o-wn  hands  and  thu- 
'nd  happiness." 

To    emphasize    Mr.    Choate'.s    c^ncev-  i 
tion    of    the    nobility    of    the    enterpr'sp^ 
the  exhibit   of  unusual   callings   \vV\   b 
supplemented  by  exhibits  of  more  hum 
ole  efforts  in  the  crafts  that  do  not  re 
5uire  a  high   degree  of  skill.     Th's  wiT 
Include   broom   and    mop   making,    cha' 
waning,  mattress  making,  weav  ng,  cob 
Oling,   boxmaking,  basket  weaving,   wil- 
low   worl^,    rug    making,    flower   making 
ftnd  scores  of  other  similar  feats  op  -"- 
Snstrv. 


^\ 
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It  may  be  an  appeal  to  duty,  b^it 
is  havd^/dLi).  appeal  to  charity,  that  is 
made  tly  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  in.  asking  theHP'flfBTtc  to  show 
its  intefest  in  their  work  by  attending 
the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  is  to 
be  opened  to-morrow  night  by  President 
Taft.  For  what  could  be  more  inter- 
esting than  to  see  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  courage  and  perseverance  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  greatest 
conceivable  obstacles?  It  is  not  the  dol- 
ing out  of  alms  to  those  afflicted  with 
blindness  that  this  Association  is  en- 
gaged in.  What  it  accomplishes  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  exchange  of  a  life  of 
helplessness  and  misery  for  a  life  of 
efficient,  cheerful,  self-supporting  work; 
and  the  results  of  that  work  display  a 
variety  and  excellence  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  delight  any  one  who  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  To 
avail  one's  self  of  this  opportunity,  un- 
der auspices  so  attractive  as  those  pre- 
siding over  this  exhibition,  can  surely 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  sacrifice.  New 
York,  we  are  sure,  will  show  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  wonderful  work  that  is 
being  done  by  Miss  Holt  and  her  asso- 
ciates by  a  large  attendance  at  the  ex- 
hibition. As  for  the  sale  of  the  articles, 
that  may  be  counted  on  to  take  care  of 
itself,  the  statement  being  expressly 
made  that  they  are  offered  simply  on 
their  merits  and  will  appeal  not  to  the 
eye  of  pity  but  to  the  "hard  business 
sense"  of  the  community. 


tAFfOPENSIfl-NlfiHll 

%  mwm  BLi 

Senator  Gore  Will  Head  a  Dele- 
gation of  Sightless  of  Pro-    i 
fessional  Men. 


Prealdent  Taft  will  open  the  BU'rwl 
Workers'  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou»e  this  evening,  ajid  am/ong 
others  who  will  attend,  this  first  session 
will  be  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Joistiice 
Htighes,  United  Sttutes  Senator  Gore, 
Gov.  Dix,  Mjts.  Dix  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 
The  President  will  malce  an  address,  aj» 
will  Senator  Gore,  who  is  blind,  and 
•heads  a  delegration  of  bldnd  b^^jj^ers, 
merchants,  maTltTfaetiirers  and'Tfawyers, 

After  President  Taft  has  concrUded 
his  speech  he  will  sit  In  a  chair  es- 
pecially made  for  hlni  by  blind  Henry- 
Bauman  of  No.  S13  Ninth  avenue  in 
eig.ht  dAym,  It  is  of  solid  oak,  with 
antique  fhiis-h  and  h-eavy  leather  cush- 
ions. The  back  panel  represents  a  ris- 
ing: sun  with  gillded  rays,  and  lig'ht-'' 
houses  are  car\-ed  on  the  front  portions. ' 
It  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  Saturday 
evening. 

This  will  be  the  first  exhibit  of  Its; 
kind  held  in  the  world.  There  will  be' 
a  blind  barber  to  shave  daring:  visitor** 
who  can  also  se-oaire  the  services  of  a 
blind  masseur,  dictate  letters  to  a  blind 
stenographer,  have  wireless  messages 
send  by  a  blind  operator,  who  made  hIs; 
own  Instrument,  and  use  a  telephone 
the  s'witchboard  of  which  Is  worked  by 
a  blind  operator.  There  will  be  blind 
weavers,  cobblers,  broonamakers,  cooks 
and  representatives  of  forty  other 
trades  at  work.  ■ 

Blind  school  children  wlH  fflve  clasjils  ] 
an/d    folk    dances,    and    picked    athletic 
teams    of     boys   and     gtirls     from     the 
schools  for  the  blind«  and  Instrumental 
and  vocal  music  by  Wi-nd  performers. 


T>.ew-    -^o-rK    \>Soy16^ 
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f  The  mental  eyes  of  people  "who  can  see  will  be 
wider  extended  next  Wednesday  evening,  when 
President  Taift  opens  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibi- 
tion in  >jjpJ'*York,  ito  the  wonderful  progress  that 
has  been  OTade  in  promoting  happiness  through  oc- 
cupation and  industrial  independence  among  the 
sightless. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  Bishop  Burnet 
found  in  Sv.'itzerland  one  Mistress  Walkier  of 
Schaffhausen  who  read  from  raised  type  and  had  a 
machine  to  guide  her  In  writing.  What  great 
wealth  then  did  imperfectly  for  one  individual 
'Who  had  loat  her  sight  is  done  far  better  now  for 
the  poorest.  The  literature  available  in  raised 
type  increases  In  quantity  yearly.  The  noble 
work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  his  asso- 
ciates has  succored  those  born  deaf  as  well  as 
blind.  Not  only  occupation  has  been  provided  for 
the  blind,  but  sports.  They  play  games,  run  races, 
present  dramas,  study  music.  They  are  states- 
men, lawyers,  bankers,  salesmen.  They  are  ma- 
chinists, printers,  itypewriters,  carpenters.  They 
have  forty  lucrative  trades. 

Society  has  succeeded  ibetter  with  the  relief  than 
with  thfe  prevention  of  (blindness.  So  long  as 
ignorance  permits  a  quarter  of  the  cases  to  result 
from  an  easily  cured  affection  of  new-born  ba^bfts, 
humanity  has  something  to  blush  for.  For  wider 
knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their  needs  serious 
New  York  should  attend  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  during  this  exhibition.  Those  who  do  so 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  absorbing  interest  of 
some  o'f  the  greatest  triumphs  of  humane  ing^ 
nntity  and  devotion.  J 
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Mr.  Taft  Adds  Value  to  Blind        I 
^|(^    Man^s  Chair  by  Sitting  in  It 


President  to  Make  Opening-Address  at  the  Exhibit  of  Sightless 

Workers'  Handicraft,  and  the  Especially  Honored  Piece 

of  Furniture  Will  Then  Be  Sold  at  Auction. 


*  President  Taft  will  deliver  the  ope-hing 
address  at  the  Blind  AV<»rkPr<;'  -p^y^jVyj^t  ■ 
which  Tiill  i>e  held  at  th"  Metropolitan  I 
Opei^  House  on   Wednesdily  evening".  : 

The  exhibit  will  t-ontain  many  novel3 
features,  among-  which  will  be  a  contest' 
for  blind  stenographers,  barbers,  mas- 
seurs, carpentei-s  and  mechanics..  One  of 
the  unique  pieces  of  apparatus  to  be 
shown  will  be  a  complete  wireless  tele- 
grapi\  .system  constructed  by  a  r..  'n  whcJJ 
from  his  infancy  has  been  blind. 

At  tne  fonclusion  of  the  exhibit  a  chair 
In  which  I;>re.sident  Taft  will  sit  during  The 
entertainment  and  AA'hich  was  built  by  a 
blind  worker,  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

Followinjr  the  exhibition  three  confer- 
ences will  be  held  on  Tiiursday,  Fri<3.ay 
and  Saturday  afternoons  by  educators 
and  philanthiopists  from  various  sections 
of  the  countiT  vvho  are  interested  in  the 
futtherance  of  work  among  the  blind. 
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I^CGFt'iE!    GUIDE  THE  BUND! 

Stoasrlfcton  Calls  for  Volunteers  <^or 


!ra4^    I 
siff^lity 


a    Short    Time, 


Bra^^  Stoughton,  Chairman  of  the 
Hosif?^lity  Oomniittee  of  the  Blind. 
Woricers'  Exhibiiion,  which  President 
Taft  will  open  next  Wedneeday  night  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housq,  has 
called  for  volunteer  guides  for  the 
sightless  persons  who  will  be-  visitors 
here  for  the  exhibition. 

Stoughton  explains  that  guides  have 
been  hired  to  accompany  the  exhibitors' 
from  their  hotels  t9  and  from  the  Opera 
House,  but  lie  wants  volunteers  to  go 
about  The  city  with  the  visitors  and  tell 
of  the  various  objects  <)t  interest.  Many 
automobile  o;s-ners  have  placed  car^^'t 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  s^^the 
work  of  the  guides  should  be  attractive. 
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IHEIR  SKILL  IN 
ART  AND  CRAFT 


President  Taft  Will  Open  Big 

Exhibition  in  Metropolitan 

Opera-House. 


FORTY  SKILLED  TRADES. 


Sightless  Wireless  Inventor  to 

Send  Messages  and  Blind 

Senator  Will  Speak. 


A  marvellous  story  of  the  progresa 
€h%t  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  | 
training  and  educating  the  blind  will 
be  told  by  practical  demonstration  at 
th©  Blind  Workers*  Exhibition  which 
President  Taft  will  open  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  Wednesday 
evening.  i 

Blind  artisans  will  ply  their  "seeing"  ' 
fingers  at  forty  skilled  trades;  blind  ac- 
tors will  produce  a  Shakespearian 
play;  blind  musicians  will  play  on  many 
different  instruments  and  children  who 
have  never  known  the  green  fields  or 
the  starlit  sky  save  by  hearsay  will  give 
&  demonstration  of  organized  play  in 
Folk  dances  and  graceful  games. 

This  exhibition  will  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation   for    the    Blind,     and    those    in 


A  feature  of  -the  €xh:ibItlon  will  be  a  I 

large   American   flag  embossed    so  'fhAt  { 

I  the  blind  can  "®ee"  it.    It  is  the  property; 

■  of  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston,  wh^re^ 

Helen  Keller  stndled. 

The  object  of  the  exiTrbltlon  Is  not 
to  Interest  the  public  In  the  problem  o| 
the  blind,  but  to  make  It  realize  'fhal 
they  are  no  longer  helpless  cripph 
Two  hunatred  j'-ears  ago,  before  the  Si 
troduotlon  of  the  blind  alphabet,  the 
was  practically  nothing  for  the  blind  to 
4o  -but  beg  or  eke  out  a  precarloois  Idvinig 
93  moimteban'ks.  To-day  there  are  1(M) 
ocoiipatian,s  llsteld  In  the  last  Undted 
States  cenisus. 

'jJji»»ex,hibdtion  will  b©  open  aftern-oonay 
^d  evenings.  ^* 
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TO  SELL  TAFT'S  CHAIR.  ^ 


Unique  Auction  Will  Be  Conducted 
by  Joseph  P.  Day. 

Of  nil  the  odd  things  that  Joseph  P. 
Day  has  sold  from  the  block  in  his 
career,  probably  tho  most  imique  will  be. 
the  beautiful  chair  made  by  a  blimV 
upholsterer  for  President  Taft  to  occupy 
at  the  opening  of  the  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition this  evening  in  the  Metropolitau 
Opera  House,  at  8  o'clock. 

On  Friday,  April  28,  Mr.  Day  will  of- 
fer this  chair  for  public  sale  at  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
The  chair  is  a  handsome  one  of  oak  and 
leather,  decorated  with  carving  showing 
the  lighthouse,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ne^\:,  York  Association  is  known,  and  also 
a  r'-tn'*'*'-nm-fiiiftHii^gjiiBfr  i"T  ip'^t  Through 
Dark." 

Inasmuch  as  this  rising  sun  is  to  some 
extent  like  the  Day  trade-mark,  Mr,  Day 
will  be  somewhat  in  the  position  of  sell- 
ing his  own  pet  symbol. 

Besides  selling  the  chair,  Mr.  Day  will 
also  offer  for  sale  a  number  of  beautiful 
objects'  made  by  blind  workers. 


"Broc\ilv-rv-,   TV.M,,    £-a-c-Uc 
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EN  milVEL  FMI 
"IrSEE"  OLD  GLOliK 


Embossed  Flag  a  Feature  of  Ex- 
hibition Which  President  Taft 
Will  Open  To-night. 


SIGHTLESS,    NOT    HELPLESS. 


Distinguished  People  Will  See  Work 
of  Those  Who  Labor  With- 
out Vision. 


There  are  men  in  this  country  who 
•have  never  seen  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
iip  all.  their  glory.  Thej-  have  never  haql 
thd  chance.  Xow  the' "vision'.'  has  been' 
made  possifble  '  for  them  and  they  are 
coming  hundreds  of  miles,  many  of  them, 
to  touch  its  starry  folds  and  its  bright 
stars.  They  may  not  see  it  with  the 
eyes  for  the  light  has  gone  from  them,: 
but  they  will  trace  its  pattern  with  their; 
supersensitive  finger  tips  and  go^  home  to' 
their  friends  with  the  story  that  they 
have    at   last    "seen"   Old    Glory. 

The  flag  is  embossed.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, where  Helen  Keller  studied,  and  the 
only  national  emblem  in  the  country 
made  peculiarly  for  the  blind.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  features  at  the  Blind  Workers 
Exhibttion.  ihe  first  of  Its  kind. in  tl^e 
world,  which  will  be  opened  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  to-night  by 
President   Taft. 

The  e.xhibition  is  of  such  a  novel  na- 
ture and  the  skill  of  the  blind  will  be 
manifested    in    so   many    wonderful    ways 


CHAIR  MADE   FOR   PRESIDENT  TAFT 
BY   BLIND  UPHOLSTERERS. 


The   President.  Will   Uie    TUis   Oiiair  To-iiight  Wliile  Op«nin|f,j;gyMti^ 


to  those  who  <?ai^  ice?  aftd  whp'.have^n^' 
idea  tha*:  tlibse  without  eyes  are  com- 
paratively helpless,  that  the  Metropolitan 
lOpera  House  will'  •probably'"  be  crowrfled 
^'hile  the  show  lastS/ 

'•'■  Visitors-  may  maVvel  when  thoy  learn, 
Xl\at  the  exhibition  has. a  blind  barbofi 
who  stands  ready  10  shave  them  as  clean' 
and  as  spcedH>^  as  a  barber  with  two-; 
gabd- eyes :  a  blind  sienographr.r,  \Viho  \v;U:| 
rake  kvters  froin  dleratibri.  and'  ablind.^ 
rcjasseur.  They  may-  also  use  a  telephouei 
the"  withchboard  of  which 'is  worked  by' 
"a  blind  operator,  and  hSive  wireless  mes-jj 
sages  sent  by  a  blind  operator  who  hasH 
an  instrument  of  his  own  invention  tha:: 
has  caifried  three  hundred^  miles.- 

President  Taft  will  sit  in  a  chair  made 
by  Henry  Bauman  of  819  Ninth  avenue,. 
-Manhattan,  an  upholsterer  and  cabine.,- 
maker.  who  "sees"  only  through  his  fin- 
gers. The  curious  may  see  blind  weaver's, 
cobblers,  broom-makers,  cooks  and  piano 
^tuners,  and  representatives  of  forty 
other  trades  at  work  while — even  more 
of  a  marvel — picked  athletic  games,  girls  : 
as  well  as  boys,  will  compete  in  baslci-t- 
bali,  track  and  gymnastic  contests. 
Blind  children  will  give  classic  and  folk 
dances,  blind  boys  will  appear  ui  scenes 
from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  a, 
blind  quartet  from  Boston  will  play. 

Besides  President  Taft,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Dix,  Mayor  Gaynor.  Justice  Charb^s 
E.  Hughes,  Joseph  H.  Choafe  and  many 
other  men  and  women  of  nore  will  at- 
tend. Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  who  is 
blind  himself,  will  head  a  delegation  of 
blind  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturt^ra  J 
and  lawyers  who  will  visit  the  exposi- 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  exhibition  •N'i«5 
give  a  great  stimulus  ro  the  educational 
movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind 
ness.  Of  the  80,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  nearly  40,000  lost  their 
sight  through  causes  preventable  by  njod- 
ern    science. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  bl:nd'| 
alphabet  came,  there  was  practically 
noching  for  a  blind  man  to  do  but  bfg.  I 
At  the  best  he  could  eke  out  a  precariou-^  ! 
living  as  a  mountebank.  But  to-day! 
there  are  over  100  occupations  listed  ia*! 
'the  United  States  Census  as  a  source  oft; 
occupation   for  the  blind,   v  J 
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TAFT  TO  OPEN 
BLIND  EXHIBIT 


The  One  He  Considers  the 
Most  Interesting  of  Eleven 
Engagements  Here  To-day. 

GOV.   DIX   ALSO   EXPECTED 


President  Taft  is  due  in  New  York 
this  afternoon  to  undergo  an  unusually- 
strenuous  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
In  all  the  President  will  fill  eleven  en- 
gagements between  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival and  midnight,  when  he  will  start 
back  to  Washington,  but  he  has  con- 
fessed that  the  one  he  looks  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  is  the  opening 
of  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  vJpera  House  in  the  early 
evening. 

Not  alone-  will  President  Taft  honor 
the  sightless  actors,  craftsmen,  musicians, 
dancers  and  athletes  who  will  make  their 
show  worth  while,  but  Governor  Dix  ij- 
expected  down  from  Albany. 

The  chair  in  which  Mr.  Taft  will  be 
seated  was  made  \;y  Henry  Bauman,  the 
blind  upholsterer.  On  the  back,  above  thi 
head  of  the  occupant,  is  cam-ed  a  rising 
sun. ,  On  each  of  the  front  uprights  is  a 
lighthouse.  The  chair  is  made  of  heavy 
oak,  the  Mnisb  is  antique  and  the  cush- 
ion is  of  leather.  AH  was  made  by  Mr. 
IBauman.  The  chair  will'  be  sold  at 
auction  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
by  Joseph  P.  Day  Friday  evening.  The 
proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  support  of  the 
work  among  the  blind. 

Immediately  after  the  fwaaial  opening, 
the  real  work  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
taken  up  and  the  opera  house  interior 
will  resound  with  the  pounding  of  1he 
hammers  of  blind  carpenters,  the  snao- 
ping  of  wireles.>«  sparks  mani:)u]atf^d  by 
a  blind  operator,  the  hum  and  click  of 
looms  run  by  blind  women,  the  rattle  of 
the  printing  press  turning  out  books  for 
the  blind  in  the  queer  dot  types  which 
they  read  with  tlicir  fingers,  and  with 
the  conflicting  sounds  of  forty  different 
trades  in   winch   the  blind  are  proficient. 


Henry  Bauman. 


k"C pstai rs  the  Rn ssel  1  Sage  Fotraaation's 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness will  have  its  exhibit,  designed  to 
show  the  public  how  they  can  Drevent 
needless,  loss  of  sight  thronprh  ordinnry 
precautions.  In  this  campaign  to  save 
eyes  the  New  York  Association's  Com- 
mjttee  on  tlie  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  will 
also  join  and  show  devices  and  means  for 
preventing;-  loss  of  si;?ht. 

To-morrow.  Friday,  jind  Saturday  at 
two  o'clock  there  will  be  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  the  educational  problem,  the 
industrial  and  vocational  problems,  and 
Ithe  social  service  problem  of  the  blind. 
In  these  nearly  100  of  the  leading  work- 
'ers  amouj?  the  blind  in  the  world  will 
take  :3a  rt. 

On  Friday  at  4.30,  at  8.15  and  9.15  P. 
M.,  there  will  be  special  programmes  by 
blind  athletes,  musicians,  and  dancers. 
To-morroAV  at  8.15,  Friday  at  4.30,  and 
Saturday  at  8.30,  blind  boy  nctors  from 
Overbrook.  Pa.,  will  present  scenes  from 
"The  iMerchant  of  Venice." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  exhibit 
of  what  blind  children  can  do  in  the  way 
of  sports  will  be  shown  on  Saturday 
when  blind  children  from  the  oublic 
schools  will  show  how  they  can  get 
around  on  roller  skates  and  have  bushels 
of  fun. 

At  meetings  which  will  be  held  each 
evening  in  the  auditorium  at  9.15  there 
will  be  such  speakers  as  Dr.  Maxwell, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  W.  T.  Scaudliu, 
Eben  P.  ^lorford.  and  other  well  known 
blind  am]  sighted  men.  From  far  off 
Holland  and  Germany  have  come  ex- 
hibits, while  even  the  school  for  the  nou- 
EiSglish-speaking  blind  Spanish  children 
in  New  Mexico  will   be  represented. 

Extensive  collections  of  useful  and 
artistic  things  made  by  the  blind  will  be 
shown  bj-  over  a-  score  of  the  gi'Ca^  state 
and  private  institutions  for  training  the 
sightless  here  and  abroad.  There  will 
be  on  exhibition  the  uuique  apparaius 
used  by  the  blind  in  writing,  the  books 

they  read,  the  music  they  play  from, 
'  stenographic  machines  which  have  made 
this  held  possible  for  them,  and  the  clev- 
erly devised  games  of  cards,  authors, 
checkers,  chess  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  sightless.  How  jirotk-ient  the  bluiJ 
become  in  games  will  be  demonstrated  by 
a  blind  checker  player  who  will  cliM-leuge 
any  ten  opponents  to  piay  with  him  at 
the  same  time  on  ten  different  boards. 
,  The  prices  of  admission  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to-day  are  general,  $1,  while  re- 
served seats  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50 
additional.  The  admission  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  April  27  and  28  will 
I  be  -5  cents,  and  seats  will  range  from 
125  cents  to  75  cents.  On  the  final  Sat- 
urday a  nominal  admission  of  10  ceuts 
will  be  charged,  merely  to  keep  crowds 
of  mischievous  children  or  idle  curiosity 
seekers  out.  Because  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  boxes,  however,  they  will  ba 
sold  at  tllfi..-Ce£I\lar  price. 


Tl>e  proceeds  from  tlie  exhibition  "willj 
be  ilevoled  to  extending  tlie  "svork  foP 
I'lip  Vdiud.  Tlio  expense  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  defrayed  by  priA-ate  subscrip- 
tion. Tlie  nse  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  has  been  jriven  rent  free  by  the- 
directors.  _ 


Tle-VLT    Mo-rKr  YWv^^l- 

TAFT  TO  OPEN 
^EXHIBIT  OF 
BLIND  FOLK 


Senator  Gore,  Sightless  Okla- 
homa Statesman.  Another 
Speaker  at  the  Opera  House. 


WORK  OF  THOSE  WHO  TOIL 
IN  DARKNESS  ON  SHOW 


The  Metropolitan  op^^ra  house  will 
be  in  darkness  to  a  thousand  men 
and  v.-omen  of  those  who  crowd  it 
to-night.  Employes  were  busy  put- 
ting new  electrics  along  the'  ceiling 
and  walls  to-day,  and  these  will  all 
be  lighted,  but  blind  men  and  women 
wn?  be  holding  their  exhibit  there. 

It  v/ill  be  a  remarkable  thing,  this 
exhibit.  On  the  stage  to  speak  will 
be  many  prominent  persons,  among 
them  President  Taft.  Gov.  Dix, 
^Mayo..-  Gaynor.  .Justice  Hughes.  Out 
in  the  audience  the  monarch  of  never- 
em'mg  night  will  sit  in  state 


iident  Taft  arrives  in  the  city 
time  to  attend  a  dinner  given 
by  Miss  Winited  Holt,  secretary 
of  the  Xew  —  ^^"r1r  ^=gf«^igtToT^ 
lor    the     Blind.      He   will  then   pro- 


ceed to  the  opera  house,  where  he 
will  be  met  by  a  committee  of  five 
blind  men  and  five  blind  w^omen,  who 
will  usher  him  to  the  rostrum.  He 
will  sit  in  a  <'hair  made  by  a  blind 
upholsterer. 

Ciore  to  Siieak. 

The  president  will  open  the  occa- 
i>t(»n,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held 
Following  him,  United  States  Senator 
Gore,  the  blind  man  from  Oklahoma, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  the  blind 
who  have  "Pound  light  through 
work."  Then  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller  will  be  read,  which  will  be 
follow^ed  by  competiiions  and  dances 
py  blind  girls  and   men. 

Then  simultaneously  rushing  from 
'furious  points  of  the  stage  will  cos^e 
^  medley  of  sounds.  The  beating  of 
hammers  wielded  by  blind  carpenters, 
the  noise  of  presses  turned  by  blind 
printers,  the  hum  of  looms  run  by 
blind  weavers,  and  the  jarring  crackle 
of  wireless  under  the  fingers  of  a 
blind  operator  will  roll  out  over  the 
audience,  bringing  to  their  minds  the 
works  of  the  world  which  they  have 
'seen"  only  with  their  hands. 

Classes  for  Ciiildren. 

In  still  another  section  of  the  build- 
ing classes  of  blind  children  will  be 
at  work  on  books  with  the  strange 
raised  dots  that  carry  to  the  brains  of 
the  blind  through  their  fingers  what 
we  gather  through  our  eyes.  They 
will  be  learning  geography,  arithme- 
tic, history,  reading  as  accurately  as  j 
the  seeing  children  in  the  schools. 

Upstairs  the  Sage  foundation  will 
show  its  exhibit  on  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  all  through  the  build- 
ing will  be  extensive  collections  of 
the  art  of  those  who  cannot  see. 

How  proficient  are  the  fingers  of 
the  blind   will   be  shown  by  a  blind 


man,  who  will  challenge  any  ten  see- 
ing opponents  to  play  cheqkers  with 
him  at  the  same  time  on  ten  diCfer- 
ent  boards.  J 

The  exhibition  will  last  till  Satur-J 
day.  I 
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D  SHOW  OPENS  T0-NI6HT. 


President   Taft   Will    Be    Guest   of 
Honor. 

President.  Taft  will  open  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Mouse  at  8  o'clock  to-night.  Be- 
fore going  to  the  opera  house  the  Pres- 
ident will  he  the  guest  at  dinner  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  her 
home.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  chairman 
of  the  exhibition,  will  introduce  the  Pres- 
ident. Others  on  the  rostrum  will  be  As- 
sociate Justice  Hughes,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Governor  Dix, 
Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma  and  Mayor 
Gay  nor. 

The  exhibition  will  b('  thp  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held.  Pi-esident  Taft  will  be 
received  by  n  committee  of  blind  men  and 
women  and  will  sit  in  a  chair  made  by  r 
blind  upholsterer.  Following  President 
Taft's  speech  Sen?? tor  Gore  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "The  Blind  AVho  Have 
Found  Light  Through  Work."  Miss  Holt 
will  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
There  will  be  contests  by  blind  athletes, 
folk  dances  by  blind  girls  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
glimpse  of  blind  carpenters,  blind  wMre- 
less  operators  and  blind  printers  at  their 
work.  A  class  of  blind  public  school  chil- 
dren will  show  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

On  Thursday,  P'riday  and  Saturday  at 
2  o'clock  there  will  be  a  series  o^  con- 
ferences on  the  various  problems  con- 
nected with  the  blind.  A  special  pro- 
gramme by  blind  athletes,  musicians  and 
dancers  will  be  given  Friday  at  4:30, 
8:15  and  9:15  o'clock.  On  Thursday  at 
8:15  o'clock,  Friday  at  4:30  o'clock  and 
Saturday  at  8:30  o'clock  blind  boy  actors 
from  Overbrook.  Pa.,  will  present  scenes 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  There 
will  be  meetings  in  the  auditorium  each 
evening  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The 
tea  room  will  be  in  cliarge  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Irvin.  A  salesroom  will  be  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  headed  by  Miss 
Robinson  Smith.  The  floor  ,  committee 
comprises  100  nnm  under  Major  General 
Charles  F.  Roe.  and  a  force  of  100  guides 
calling  them.selves  the  Lighthouse  Patrol 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond C.  Knox  and  Miss  Harriet  .Cole- 
man Glover. 
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•RESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
,     UNSEEING  AUDIENCE 


^HE  SIGHTLESS  OF  NEW 


eat  Exhioii 


CHEER  HIS  WORDS 


Great  Exhi15ition  of  Work  by  the 
Blind  Opened  by  Nation's  Chief 
ExecutiVS." '"** 

New  York,  April  26. — The  plight  of  Iha 
sightless,  the  pride  of  the  militia  and  the 
call  of  the  Hungarian  Republican  club 
brought  the  President  of  the  Umteji.,Sl-ales- 
to  New  York  tonight ;  invitations  f  ronx 
the  Associated  Press=.  the  Methodi.st  Soci-->l 
Union,  and  the  Aeronautical  society  will 
keep  him  here  until  midnight  tomorrow- 
busy  with  formal  and  i  i  t1h<mwj  iiijiiiiiiinT'  ad- 
dresses  to  various  circles. 

Standing  tonight  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house  among  a  group 
of  distinguished  guests,  including  Justice 
Hughes  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  Gov.  Dix  and  Mayor  Gaynor,  the 
President  touched  a  button  which  flashed 
a  light  from  a  large  papier  rriache  liglit- 
house,  opening  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
ever  held.  The  President's  arrival  had 
been  preceded 'by  an  organ  prelude  by  MLss 
Sophie  Grabowski.  a  blind  musician  who 
occupies  a  front  rank  among  the  organists 
of  America,  notwithstanding  she  never  saw 
a  note  of  music.  The  applause  for  her 
and  the  ovation  to  the  Presid,ent,  ke:?t  the 
great  audience  clapping  their  hands  and 
cheering  several  minutes. 

Among  the  3000  at  the  meeting  were 
hundreds  of  the  sightless,  who  were  in- 
terested auditors,  but  who  were  denied 
the  spectacle  which  the  great  gathering 
afforded  or  even  the  marvels  of  .their  own 
handicraft  which  were  tonight  placed  on 
public  exhibit. 

The  President  occupied  a  chair  which 
was  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer  and  to 
which  a  delegation  of  blind  people  led  him 
when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting.  The  re- 
ceiving committee  included  Miss  Lewis  of 
the  Conriecticut  school  for  the  blind, 
Charles  Holmes,  the  Massachusetts  com- 
missioner for  the  bhnd,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Mayes,   the  New  Jersey   commissioner  for 


the  blind.  Before  the  President  spoke  Mr. 
Choate  read  a  letter  from  Senator  T.  P. 
Gore,  the  blind  statesman  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  able  to  attend, 
and  praising  the  work  which  the  associa- 
tion for  the  blind  was  doing. 

There  are  in  New  York  city  2300  blind 
persons,  or  one  for  every  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation, and,  while  the  President  praised 
the  work  the  association  is  doing  for  them, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  address  to  urging 
further  effort  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness among  infants  and  children. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  association  for  the  blind,  and 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  exhibition,  with 
whom  President  Taft  had  dined  earlier  in 
the  evening,  read  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  "the  foremost  blind  woman  in  the 
world."  Miss  Keller  said  that  the  work 
of  the  New  York  association  in  turning 
blind  people  to  profitable  employment  had 
op^ed  up  what  might  well  be  termed  a 
new^ra  for  the  blind. 
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d^-ruL     Xv?.  nil. 
jSo  PLACE  FOR  BLDfflUJttAN'S  DOg! 


Mendicancy    No    Longrer    a    Profession 
for   Those    Who    Cannot    See. 

There    is    a   L»ry   behind    the    poor    dog's 
plight— a  sto^fof  progress.     And  it  will  be 
told  at  the  m4d  Workers'  Exhibition,  when 
hundreds    of    skilled    blind    workers    from 
all  parts  of  the  country  will  gather  to  show  ■ 
the    seeing    public    how    they   have    learned  | 
to   support   themselves.     Ten   years   ago  the  • 
blind    man's    dog,    with    the    little    tin    cup  | 
fastened    to   his   collar,    was   the  symbol    of  j 
his  master's  most  popular  profession,  men-  I 
dJcaney.      To-day    the    blind    have    another  j 
symbol,     the    rising    sun.    emblem    of     the  ! 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  coming  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the 
blind  man's  dog.  In  his  place,  however,  the 
visitors  will  find  an  array  of  unusual  ex- 
hibits. Blind  actors  will  entertain  them 
with  Shakespearean  plays;  blind  musicians 
will  play  for  them.  Little  children  whose 
eyes  have  never  seen  the  light  of  day  will 


perform  in  folk  dances  and  give  demonstra-  ! 
tions  of  organized  play.  Balancing  these 
recreative  features  will  be  demonstrations  | 
by  the  skilled  workers  in  the  forty  or  more 
trades  where  "seeing"  fingers  are  enabled  to 
free  their  blind  owners  from  the  misery  of 
dependent  idleness.  Blind  weavers  will  op- 
erate looms;  blind  stenographers  and  typists 
will  take  and  transcribe  shorthand  notes. 
A  blind  wireless  operator  will  send  messages 
from  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention. 
Near  him  a  blind  barber  will  shave  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  test  his  ability.^ 
On  opening  night  a  blind  girl  from  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  will  play  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  organ,  a  special  keyboard  being  in- 
stalled for  her.  Senator  Gore,  the  blind 
statesman,  will  deliver  a  message  of  hope 
and  courage  to  those  who,  with  him,  see 
"light  through  work." 

While  the  majority  of  visitors  will  per- 
haps be  most  impressed  by  the  novel  ex- 
hibits in  view  and  the  sight  of  blind  work- 
ers doing  almost  unbelievable  things,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  has  prepared  the  exhibition,  does  not 
wish  the  impression  to  be  gained  that  there 
is  anything  freakish  about  either  the  blind 
or  the  work  that  they  do.  For,  according  to 
Mr.  Choate  and  his  fellow  committeemen, 
blind  persons  are  in  no  sense  freaks.  They 
are  just  hard-working,  courageous,  ambi- 
tious, every-day  folk,  who  are  now  demand- 
ing the  chance  to  work  and  to  sell  thjfr 
o-nnH*!  in  nnen  oomoetition.  « 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  27,  1911 


THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Taft     Speaks     at    New    York 
Exposition 


The  Finest  of  the    Kind    Ever  Held 
Anywhere  . 

Prevention      of     Loss     of      Sight 
Urg  d 


This  Possible  in  from  25  to  50  Per  Cent  of  All 
Cases 


New  York,  April  27— Standing  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
among-  a  group  of  distinguisiied  guests, 
including  Associate  Justice  Hughes  o£ 
uie  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Gov- 
ernor Dix  and  Mayor  Gaynor,  Presi- 
dent Taft  touched  a  button  which 
fiashe:!  a  light  from  a  large  papier- 
maclie  lighthouse,  opening  what  is 
saiJ  to  be  the  largest  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  blind  ever  held.  The  Presi-. 
denfs  i.:-.ival  had  been  preceded  by  an  or- 
gan prelude  by  Miss  Sophie  Grabowski,  a 
blind  mi.'.ii.:aii  who  occupies  a  front  rank 
among  the  organists  of  America,  notwith- 
standing she  never  saw  a  note  of  music. 
The  applause  for  her  and  the  ovation  to 
^  the  President  kept  the  great  audience  clap- 
f  ping  their  hands  and  cheering  several  min- 
utes. 

Among  the  three  thousand  people  at  the 
meeting  were  hundreds  of  the  sightless  who 
were  interested  auditors,  but  who  were  de- 
nied the  spectacle  which  the  great  gather- 
ing afforded,   or  even  the  marvels  of  their 
;  own  handicraft  which  were  placed  on  pub- 
\  lie  exhibit.    The  President  occupied  a  chair 
which  was  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer  and 
to   which   a   delegation   of   blind   people   led 
him  when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting.     The 
receiving    committee    included    Miss    I^ewis 
of   the    Connecticut    School    for    the    Blind; 
Charles    Holmes,    the    Massachusetts    com- 
missioner   for    the    blind;    and    Miss    Lydia 
r  Mayes,    the   New   Jersey   commissioner   for 
[  the  blind.    Before  the  President  spoke   Mr. 
Choate    read    a    letter    from    Senator    T.    P. 
i  Gore,  the  blind  statesman  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
1  gretting  thnt  hp  was  not  able  to  attend  and 


praising  the  work  which  the  aseocfatToTTfoF" 

the  blind  was  doing-.  There  are  in  New- 
York  city  2300  blind  persons,  and  while 
the  President  praised  the  work  the  asso- 
ciation is  doing:  for  them,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  address  to  urging  further  effort  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  among  infants 
and  children. 

Taft  Praises  Work  for  the  Blind       ' 


He    Opens    Great   Exposition   of   Worlts 
of  tlie   Sightless   in    'Sew  York 

President  Taft's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  am  glad  to  be  present  to  lend  my 
voice  in  aid  of  and  in  praise  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  for  the  last  four 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  loss  of 
that  sense  which  enables  us  to  see,  to 
read,  to  write,  to  walk,  to  rejoice  In  the 
rising  sun  and  marvel  in  the  beauty  of  the 
setting  sun,  to  know  day  from  night,  to 
look  into  the  universe  of  countless  worlds, 
is  a  deprivation  the  very  thought  of  which 
melts  our  hearts  and  brings  tears  to  out- 
eyes  for  those  thus  afflicted.  Without 
thought  W(i  class  them  all  among  the  help- 
less and  necessary  objects  of  charity.  W3 
segregate  them  from  the  world  at  large, 
we  put  them  in  expensive  asylums,  we  fur- 
nish them  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  we  consign  them  to  a  life 
of  hibernation,  of  deadening  monotony,  of 
helpless  and  aimless  existence  within  a 
windowl3sr>  tomb. 

"I  understand  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion to  be  to  introduce  light  into  the  life  of 
the  blind  by  work,  to  give  them  happiness 
by  manual  and  intellectual  activity,  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  self-re- 
spect by  enabling  them  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support,  and  to  enable  them  to 
forget  their  affliction  by  association  and  by 
S'haring  their  thoughts  and  Interests  with 
those  who  see.  In  the  first  place,  this  as- 
sociation has  directed  Its  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  statistics 
seem  to  show  that  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  present  blindness  is  preventable; 
that  infantile  opthalmia,  which  ensues  on 
the  birth  of  the  child,  may  be  completely 
cured  by  the  administration  of  a  very  sim- 
ple remedy.  The  successful  efforts  of  this 
association  to  Improve  the  midwifery  and 
to  provide  the  specific  remedy  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  children  is  most  highly  to 
be  commended.  Then  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  should  be  encouraged.  This  co- 
operates with  the  association,  rescues  the 
poor  blind  children  under  school  age  from 
imbecile  and  idiot  asylums,  and  gives  them 
opportunity  to  show  that  their  minds  are 
not    defective,    and    thus    saves    a   number 
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who  would  otherwise  seem  hopelessly  de- 
ficient to  become  fully  developed  by  the 
influences  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 

"Then  comes  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  this  association 
New  York  city  has  now  assumed  an  obli- 
gation to  give  to  the  blind  children  the 
benefit  of  public  instruction,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  with  children 
who  see-study  with  them  and  play  with 
them— gives  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls  a 
share  in  the  common  life  of  all  the  children 
that  seems  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their 

lot. 

"The  present  is  a  period  for  spreading 
vocational  schools.  The  movement  toward 
preparing  boys  and  girls  for  life's  work  in 
connection  with  their  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  so  that  they  may  have 
some  trade  or  business  or  occupation 
taught  them  in  boyhood  as  a  part  of  and 
in  connection  with  their  general  education, 
has  become  stronger  and  stronger  of  late 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
progressive  steps  of  the  present  decade. 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  promoted  the  teaching  of  blind  pupils 
thj  trades  and  occupations  for  which  they  , 
are  best  adapted,  but  beyond  this  at  least  I 
half  of  those  who  become  blind  after  birth 
become  blind  as  adults  after  they  havo 
learned  their  trades  or  studied  their  pro- 
fessions, and  they  must  be  fitted  to  adopt 
some  new  calling  in  life  which  can  be 
prosecuted  without  the  use  of  eyes.  It  is 
to  these  unfortunates  that  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  had  devoted  its 
most  earnest  and  helpful  consideration.  It 
has  shown  by  this  distinct  service  that  it 
is  possible  to  teach  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  even  after  middle  age  the  work 
of  their  hands,  or  their  minds  in  unison 
with  their  hands,  so  that  the  work  done 
shall  let  light  Into  their  souls  and  happi- 
ness into  their  lives." 

LETTER  FROM  HELEN  *KELL,ER 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  exhibition,  with 
whom  President  Taft  had  dined  earlier  In 
the  evening,  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler, "the  foremost  blind  woman  in  the 
world."  Miss  Keller  Said  that  the  work  of 
the  New  York  Association  in  turning  blind 
people  to  profitable  employment  had  opened 
up  what  might  well  be  termed  a  new  era ' 
for  the  blind.  Up  to  the  time  the  associa- 
tion was  organized,  she  said,  it  was  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  public  had  done  Its 
duty  by  the  blind  when  it  provided  them 
with  an  asylum  and  education.  Miss  Holt 
said  that  the  association  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  more  than  seven  thousand  blind 
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persons  and  had  helped  hundreds  of  them  to 
become   telephone    operators,    barbers,    ste- 
nographers, cooks  and  laundresses,  wirelesj 
telegraph    operators,    carpenters    and    salee- 
^  men,  while  many  had  risen  to  professional 
ilife. '    At    the    exhibition    tonight    a    special 
demonstration  of  athletics  was  given  by  the 
'boys  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
tthe  Instruction  of  the  Blind.    President  Taft 
'•was    so    much    interested    in    this    that    he 
>  waited    after    his    speech    to    see    what    the 
boys  could  do. 
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TAFT  AT  BLIND  FOLKS' SHOW' 


BLIND  COMMITTEE  MEETS  HIM, 
BLIXD   TEN  on  SINGS. 


Blind  l^orkmen  and  Wopkwomcn  Ply 
Many  Crafts  -!Vew Motto  Is  Work,  \ot. 
>Sei?resatioii — All  Praise  the  "LiBlit- 
hoHse"  and  Mean  to  Make  It  Blerger. 

When  President  Taft  reached  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  shortly  after  8  o'clock 
last  night  to  open  the  "Blind  Workers 
Exhibition,"  arranged~by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  he  found  a  busy  workshop  in  which 
nearly  forty  trades  were  represented 
by  blind  meji  and  women.  Blind  weavers 
operating  looms,  blind  stenographers 
taking  notes,  a  blind  wireless  operator 
working  his  sputtering  apparatus,  blind 
carpenters,  seamstresses,  cooks,  broom 
makers,  piano  tuners  and  even  a  blind 
barber  were  there. 

The  President  was  met  by  a  blind  re- 
ception committee  consisting  of  Charles 
Holmes  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lewis  of  the  Connec- 
ticut School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lydia 
Hayes  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  two  honof  children  of  the 
New  York  public  schools,  William  Schenk 
and  Viola  Bryson;  and  Miss  Keator,  presi- 
dent of  the  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Ihe 


New  York  .Association  for  the  Blind,  to 
which  President  Taft  dictated  a  letter 
at  the  Actors  Fund  Fair  last  3'ear. 

Mr.  Taft  vraa  escorted  to  the  platform 
and  sat  in  a  chair  made  by  William  Bau- 
raan.  a  blind  upholsterer.  This  chair  is  to 
be  auctioned  off  later  in  the  week  by  Joseph 
P..  Day.  On  the  platform  with  the  Presi- 
dent were  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Dr.  Felix 
Adier.  John  Cadwalader,  R.  Fulton  Cut-, 
ting.  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Homer  Folks, 
Bishop  Greer.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt. 
Miss  Holt,  Henry  Holt,  Seth  Low,  Gen. 
Charles  F.  Roe.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Henry  W.  Taft 
and  Egerton  L.  VVinthrop,  Jr. 

There  was  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss 
Sophie  Grabowski.  a  blind  organist  of 
Nanticoke.  Pa.,  and  a  tenor  solo  by  Will- 
iam Heinrich,  also  blind.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Heinrich's  song  President  Taft 
sent  for  him  and  talked  with  him  for 
several  minutes. 

Mr.  Choate,  who  presided,  said  in  his 
opening  address  that  the  association 
under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  was 
held  was  organized  in  1905  with  a  capital 
of  $400  and  the  splendid  exhibition  was  a 
testimonial  to  what  had  been  accomplished 
through  Miss  Holt's  efforts  in  five  years. 

•*That  BO  great  things  could  be  ac  • 
iomplished  from  so  small  beginnings  is 
m  example  of  the  concentration  of  human 
m^rgy  that  has  been  seldom  surpassed," 
16  said.  "They  are  all  embodied  con- 
3rete1y  in  one  hum^in  form;  an  embodi- 
ntyat  of  human  radium  is  radiated  from 
yvte  woman.  Her  name  is  Miss  Winifred 
j^it. 

"Five  years  ago  to-night  I  assisted  the 
amented  Mark  Twain  in  conducting  the 
irst  meeting.  We  all  mourn  for  that 
^reat  and  good  man.  whose  warm  heart 
responded  to  every  human  call  and  was 
especially  responsive  to  the  blind.  The 
blind  cannot  help  but  mourn  his  loss. 
The  establishment  of  the  association 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
blind.  Up  to  thai  time  it  was  generally 
thought  we  had  done  our  duty  to  the 
blind  when  we  provided  shelter  for  them 
in  asylums  and  homes.  Imagine  Miss 
Helen  Keller  immured  in  an  asylum! 

"The  blind  want  work,  not  asylums. 
When  I  first  went  to  England  thirty-two 
yeas  ago  1  saw  there  the  Postmaster- 


General  and  one  of  the  foremost  intel- 
lectual lights  of  the  country,  Henry 
Fawcetl ,  who  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
instantly  by  an  unhappy  accident  in  hunt-; 
ing.  The  first  words  he  uttered  when  he! 
came  to  his  senses  is  a  clarion  call  to 
all  blind  [men:  'This  accident  shall  make 
no  difference  in  my  career.  My  activi- 
ties shall  be  conducted  along  the  same 
line  and  with  the  same  vigor  as  thty  have 
always  been  '  "         •  | 

Mv.  Choate  said  that  before  the  end, 
of  the  week  the  citizens  of  New  Yorld 
Vould  decide  that  what  has  already  been 
done  by  Miss  Holt's  organization  is  de-' 
serving  of  their  support  ten  times  over, 
for  its  future  usefulness.  When  it  was 
started  those  interested  thought  there, 
might  be  1,000  blind  persons  in  the  cityi 
of  New  York.  They  have  since  found| 
that  there  are  2,400  in  the  city  and  over- 
7,000  in  the  St^te.  • 

"There  a-e  over  85,000  in  the  United) 
States,"  said  Mr.  Choate.  "and  when' 
the  President  comes  here  he  comes' 
rightly  in  response  to  a  great  national j 
call.  It  is  a  shame  to, the  State  of  New 
York  that  the  'lighthouse'  must  be 
sramped  up  in  a  little  building  seventeen 
Feet  wide.  The  association  requires  one 
seventy  feet  wide  which  shall  attract] 
the  attention  of  every  passerby.  Onej 
result  to  be  hoped  from  this  exhibition, 
is  that  means  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
)f  the  association  to  erect  a  building;, 
)ver  the  heads  of  the  blind  that  is  worthy' 
Df  the  cause."  j 

Opening  his  introduction  of  President i 
raft,  Mr.  Choate  said:  \ 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  many  things 
he  has  done  and  is  now  doing.  He  has 
been  promoting  the  universal  cause  of 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  is  | 
promoting  the  interchange  of  good  will, 
with  our  neighbors  by  reciprocity.  But' 
we  welcome  him  now  because  he  comes 
as  the  friend  of  humanity  and  as  the 
friend,  supporter  and  advocate  of  the 
blind." 

As  Mr.  Choate  spoke  an  immense  light- 
house on  the  stage  threw  its  rays  over 
the  audience.  The  lighthouse  is  em- 
blematic of  the  motto  of  the  association, 
"Light  Through  Work,"  which  has  caused 
the  cramped  quarters  of  Miss  Holt's 
organization  to  be  known  as  "The  Light- 
house." 

President  Taft  got  a  greeting  which 
came  most  enthusiastically  from  the 
blind  who  were  participating  in  the  ex- 
hibition,   ij^  said  it  helped  him  in  thej 


discharge  of  his  duties  as  President  to 
take  a  little  vacation  once  in  a  while  and 
come  over  to  New  York  in  some  good 
cause.  It  added  pleasure  to  the  journey 
if  he  knew  that  Mr.  Choate  was  to  uphold 
the  same  good  cause.  He  was  glad  to 
lend  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  work  that 
I  has  been  done  under  the  auspices  of'the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.   ''\  \ 

"Without  thought,"  said  Mr.  Taft, 
"we  ola,ss  the  blind  among  the  helpless 
and  necessary  objects  of  charity.  We 
segregate  them  from  the  world  at  large, 
we  put  them  in  expensive  asylums,  we 
furnish  them  food  and  clothing,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  we  consign  .them  to 
a  life  of  hibernation,  of  deadening  mo- 
notony, of  helpless  and  aimless  existence 
within  a  windowless  tomb." 

The  President  said  he  understood 
that  the  purpose  of  the  association  is 
to  introduce  light  into  the  life  of  the  blind 
through  work,  to  give  them  happiness 
in  manual  and  intellectual  activity,  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  self- 
respect  by  enabling  them  to  contribute 
to  their  own  support  and  to  help  them 
forget  their  affliction  by  sharing  their 
thoughts  and  interests  with  those  who 
see.  The  association  had  also  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  prevention"  of  blindness, 
much  of  which  is  preventable  in  infancy. 

Through  the  good  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociation the  President  said  that  the 
city  of  New  York  has  assumed  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  blind  children  the  benefit 
of  public  instruction.  "And  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  with  children 
who  see,  study  with  them  and  play  with 
them,  gives  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
a  share  in  the  common  life  of  all  children 
that  seems  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their 
lot." 

Those  of  school  age  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  "They  are  un- 
fortunate, but  they  are  none  the  less 
entitled  to  share  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction  which  purports  to  offer  equal 
opportunities  to  all  children,"  President 
Taft  said.  "By  increase  in  the  power 
and  scope  of  this  New  York  association 
for  the  blind  all  that  are  left  of  these 
2,200,  to  wit,  the  adults,  upon  whom  blind- 
ness has  fallen  after  they  have  attained 
manhood  or  womanhood,  should  be 
enabled  to  live  happier  lives  by  a  training 
in  mental  and  physical  work  which  shall 
occupy  their  minds,  stimulate  their 
energies,  and  relieve  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  that  sense  of  dependence, 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  which 
makes  their  lives  dismal  and  unendurable. 

"All  honor  then  to  the  Holt  sisters,  who 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  founding 
of  this  association,  and  have  brought  it 


forward  in  four  years  to  its  present  state 
of  usefulness.  May  the  good  and  gen- 
erous people  of  New  York  who  are  ap- 
pealed to  to  support  so  many  good  causes 
add  to  their  list  of  contributions  sub- 
stantial sums  for  the  carrying  for^vard 
of  this  great  work,  not  of  mere  charity > 
to  the  helpless  but  of  aid  to  the  self-help' 
of  those  who  have  the  hea\'y  burden  of 
blindness  to  carry. 

"Miss  Holt  called  me  here  and  I  have 
responded  because  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  work  she  is  doing  that  she  is  entitled 
to  the  voice  of  every  lover  of  his  kind  in 
effecting  her  purpose."  . 

Mr.  Choate  then  read  a  letter  of  regret 
from  the  "most  distinguished  blind  rnan 
in  the  United  States."  Senatore  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  and  celled  on  Miss  Holt  to 
read  a  letter  written  bv  Miss  Keller  fori 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition.  MissKel-j 
ler  wrote  that  the  association  h&d  em-i 
ployed  the  first  blind  stenographer  and! 
the  first  blind  telephone  operator  and' 
established  in  New  York  the  first  lay 
committee  for  the  prevention  of  l?iindness.  ] 

"I  look  with  joy  on  the  million  dolla,r 
establishments  for  blind  children,  but 
my  deepest  joy  is  in  the  prophecy  that 
these  institutions  shall  one  dav  be  need- 
less," wrote  Miss  Keller.  "Before  the 
bricks  shall  have  crumbled  they  shall 
be  cmptv." 

Her  letter  said  furthea-: 

1  have  been  happj'^  playing  with  ten  blind 
children:  but  I  am  happier  in  the  thouojht 
that  my  sightless  successor  will  be  playine  ' 
with  ten  who  see.  Your  childrens  childrer. 
.will  have  a  still  more  beautiful  e.vperience. 
iFor  they  will  live  in  a  world  where  eyes 
■ire  not  wasted  and  wherts  capable  hands 
rnre  not  allowed  to  lie  idle.  Your  ^rrand- 
children,  too,  will  refuse  to  isolate  the  blind 
but  there  will  be  so  few  to  isolate  that  the 
blind  may  again  become  objects  of  wonder 
and  curiosity.  But  now  when  blind  bo.vs 
and  girls  are  all  too  common  the  public 
ought  to  make  their  education  a  matter  of 
universal  kno^^  ledge  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathy.      • 

Miss  Holt  .sHid  that  one  blind  man  had 
called  the  exhibition  "hope  for  us."  but 
the  same  blind  man  "had  the  humihatingi 
experience  of  having  twenty  blind  men 
whom  he  had  asked  to  the  lighthouse  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blindji 
turned  away  one  rainy  night  because; 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  let  them; 
in."  i 

Miss  Holt  said  that  those  who  visit  the] 
exhibition  must  not  forget  that  the  blind; 
people  they  see  are  busy  nnd  happy j 
because  they  have  found  work.  "There' 
are  mariy  blind  people  in  this  country 
who  are  idle  and  miserable  longing  for 
death.  You  cannot  go  through  this  ex- 
hibition with  an  open  mind  without 
learning  that  the  blind  man  should,  be 
seriously  considered  in  the  business  and- 
intellectual  world,  and  deserves  his  place 
in  it.     It  is  cruel  to  educate  the  blind  and 


fill  them  full  of  hope,  and  then  find  that 
the  world  has  nothing  for  them  to  do  and 
won't  emnloy  them  a.nd  won't  buy  their 
products." 

Chief  of  the  exhibits  at  the  fair  is  that 
of  the  association  itself,  which  shows 
fifty  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
trades  and  commercial  pursuits,  including 
pottery,  basketry,  knitting,  beadwork, 
millinery  and  artificial  flower  making. 
The  Department  of  Education  shows  the 
work  done  in  its  special  classes  for  blind 
children  and  some  of  the  classes  at  work. 
The  ^Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  a  blind  carpenter  from  Lynn, 
IVlass.,  at  work  in  his  shop.  The  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  supply  a  quartet  of  blind 
musicians,  as  well  as  games,  photographs 
and  other  apparatus  used  in  training  the 
blind.  A  special  feature  is  a  flag  spe- 
cially devised  so  that  many  of  Jthe  blind 
visitors  may  "see"  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Ineti-uction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  sends  twenty-one  girls  and  eleven 
boys  in  charge  of  seven  teachers.  Nine 
of  them  will  give  a  performance  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  full  costume. 
Ten  of  the  boys  engage  in  athletics  and 
their  work  interested  President  Taft. 
The  girls  danced  Greek  and  folk  dances, 
demonstrating  the  grace  and  sense  of 
rhythm  possessed  by  the  blind. 
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\m  OPENS  BIG 
EXHIBirOF  BUND 

Itteftds   Also  Hungarian    Club's 
and  Other  Meetings  in  Great- 
er New  York. 


New  York.  April  26.-The  plight  of  tJie 
ughtless.    his    pride    in   the    militia  and 
he    call    of   the   Plungarian    Republican 
:iub  brought  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
3d  States  to  New  York  to-night;  invita- 
tions   from    the    Associated    Press,     the 
Methodist   Social   Union,   and   th(»   Aero- 
nautical Society  will  keep  him  here\mtil 
midnigJxt   to-morrow    busy    with    formal 
and  extemporaneous  addresses. 


standing:  to-night  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  among  a 
group  of  dlstingTaished  guests,  including 
Associate  Justice  Hughes,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Couit;  Governor  Dix 
and  Mayor  Gaynor,  the  President  touch- 
ed a  button  wliich  flashed  a  light  from 
a  large  papier  mache  lighthouse,  opening 
what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  blind  ever  held. 

Mr.  Taft's  arrival  had  been  preceded 
by  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss  Sopliie 
Grabowski,  a  blind  musician  who  occu- 
pies a  front  rank  among  the  organists 
Of  America.  The  applause  for  her  work 
and  the  ovation  to  the  President  kept 
the  great  audience  clapping  and  cheer- 
ing for  several  minutes. 

3000  at  Meeting. 

Among  the  3000  persons  at  the  meeting 
were  hundreds  of  sj^htless  to  whom  was 
denied  the  spectacle  which  the  great 
gathering  afforded  and  the  marvels  ot 
their  handicraft  which  were  placed  on 
public  exhibit.  / 

The  President  occupied  a  chair  which 
was  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer,  and 
to  which  a  delegation  of  fclind  pt»<jpI0* 
led  him. 

Before  Mr.  Taft  spoke  Joseph  H. 
Choate  read  a  letter  from  United  States 
Senator  Gore,  the  blind  statesman  of 
Oklahoma,  expressing  regi-et  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  attend  and  praising  the  work 
which  the  association  for  the  blind  was 
doing. 

The  President's  address  was  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  work  it  is  doing  for  those  whose 
"loss  of  that  sense  which  enables  us  to 
see,  to  read,  to  rejoice  in  the  rising  sun 
and  marvel  in  the  beauty  of  the  setting 
sun  is  a  depiivation  the  very  thought  ol 
which  melts  our  hearts  and  brings  tears 
to  our  eyes  for  those  thus  afHicted."  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  movement 
to  "introduce  light  into  the  life  of  tiie 
blind"  and  commended  the  campaign  for 
proper  treatment  at  birth  to  prevent 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Indorses  Kindergarten. 

The  President  declared  also  that  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  should  be 
encouraged,  as  "it  rescues  the  poor  blind 
children  under  school  age  from  imbe- 
cile and  idiot  asylums,  and  gives  them 
opportunity  to  show  that  their  minds 
are  not  defective,  thus  saving  a  number 
who  would  otherwise  seem  hopelesslyi 
deficient  to  become  fully  developed  byf 
the  influences  of  primary  and  secondaryj 
education." 

President  Taft  also  spoke  a  word  in. 
tafVor  of  more  vocational  s-chools  for^ 
tie  blind  and  closed  with  earnest  praise' 
cj  the  Holt  sisters,  who  had  the  Vnost 
til  do  with  founding  the  New  York  As- 
^ciation  for  the  Blind. 


"Miss  Holt  has  called  me  here  and  I 
ive  responded,"  he  said,  "because  such 
i€  the  nature  of  the  work  she  Is  doing 
jat  she  is  entitled  to  the  voice  of  every 
fver  of  his  kind  in  effecting  her 
P|ses." 


every 
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WHAT  THE  BLIND  SEE. 

Ire  is  one  thing  that  without  eyes  the  blind 
yet  #4  see.  That  is  the  joy  and  the  necessity  of 
work.  The  movement  to  better  their  condition,  to 
brighten  their  lives,  to  bring  hopes  to  their  horizons 
may  be  reduced  to  one  word — work.  It  is  to  find 
something  that  the  blind  can  do.  Much,  indeed,  has 
already  been  found.  Forty  trades  are  represented 
at  the  bljnd   workers'  exhibition   which   President 


Taft  opened  yesterday '""""Tie  siW  liliml  weavers 
at  their  looms,  blind  stenographers  taking  notes, 
blind  carpenters,  cooks  and  barbers. 

These  sightless  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  are 
finding  their  happiness  in  service.  Life  is  made 
worth  while  to  them  through  the  employment  of 
their  fingers  and  their  wits,  through  the  serenity 
that  comes  from  the  performance  of  useful  work, 
through  the  satisfaction  of  whole  or  partial  self- 
support. 

None  are  so'  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see. 
How  many  are  there  among  us  whose  eyes  report 
the  facts  of  each  day,  and  yet  who  do  not  see  the 
fact  above  all  facts  which  the  sightless  have  dis- 
.cerned'— that  there  can  be  no  happiness  without 
service,  and  that  out  of  work  cometh  peace!  Let 
.the  poor  idlers  of  the  world,  the  fashionable  butter- 
flies, the  dawdling  men,  the  frivolous  women,  the 
worthless  sons,  the  parasites  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
toiling  blind,  and  get  from  them  the  gift  of  vision ! 


S[-~^L-a(3;^telct  ,    IVv^cLSS.,    \L--n.icr\^ 


PRESIDENT  SPEAKS. 

Opens    Exposition    of    Work    of 
Blind  in  New  York. 

NEW  YORK,  April  26— The  plight 
t)f  the  sightlescs,  the  pride  of  the  militia 
and  the  call  of  the  Hungarian  Repub- 
lican club  broug-ht  the  f'resident  of 
the  United  States  %o  Npw  York  to- 
night, invitations  from  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Methodist  Social  union  and 
the  Aeronautical  society  will  keep 
him  here  until  midnight  tomorrow, 
busy  with  formal  and  extemporaneous 
addresses  to  varied  circles. 

Standing  tonight,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house,  among  a 
group  of  distinguished  goiests,  incluclinp; 
Associate  Justice  Hughes  of  the  United 
States  Supr?me  Court,  Gov.  Dix  and 
Mayor  Gay  nor,  the  President  touched 
a  button  which  flashed  a  light  from 
a  large  papier  mache  lighthouse,  open- 
ing what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  the  blind  ever 
held.  The  President's  arrival  had 
been  preceded  by  an  organ  prelude  by 
Misd  Sophie  Grabowski,  a  blind  musi- 
cian, wlio  occupies  a  front  rank  among 
the  organists  of  American,  notwith- 
standing she  never  saw  a  note  of  music. 
The  applause  for  her  and  the  ovation 
to  the  President  kept  the  great  audi- 
ence clapping  their  hands  and  cheer- 
ing  several    minutes. 

Among  the  3000  people  at  the  meet- 
ing were  hundreds  of  the  sllghtless, 
•VN'ho  w^ere  interested  auditors,  but  who 
were  denied  the  spectacle  which  the 
great  gathering  afforded  or  even  the 
marvels  of  their  own  handicraft  which 
were  tonight  placed  on  public  exhibit. 

The  President  occupied  a  chair  which 
was  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer,  and 
to  whicli  a  delegation  of  blind  p30- 
ple  led  him  when  he  arrived  at  the 
meeting.  The  receiving  committee  in- 
cluded Miss  Lewis  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  Charlas  Holmes, 
the  Massachusetts  commissioner  for 
the  blind,  and  Miss  Lydia  Mayes,  the 
^ew  Jersey  commissioner  for  the  bljnd. 
Before  the  President  spoke  Mr.  Choate 
read  a  letter  from  Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 
the  blind  statesman  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend and  praising  the  work  which  the 
association   for   the   blind   was   doing. 

There  are  in  New  York  2300  blind 
persons,  or  one  for  every  1000  of  the 
population,  and  while  the  President 
.praised  the  work  the  association  is 
<doin^  for  them,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
addre.ss  to  urging  further  effort  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  among  in- 
fants an^  children. 
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BLIND  BOYS  IN 
SHAKESPEARE 
AT  THE  OPERA 


Wonderfully  Trained  Actors 
from  Overbrook  Institution  in 
"Merchant  of  Venice." 


Can  you  draw  a  mental  picture  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  a  company 
of  blind  boys,  totally  sightless,  save 
for  two  who  can  tell  night  from  day, 
have  had  in  committing  to  memory 
and  rendering  their  parts  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  production  as  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice?" 

Then  it  is  the  easier  to  recognize 
the  wonderful  things  accomplished 
by  the  little  company  of  boys  from 

the     Pf>nTi«v1vnnia      f\t^*t*      ^"^^^It^^^^'^" 

^t'  my  Bima  ai  e^rufOTTgr  To-night. 

in  full  costume,  they  give  that  play 
as  a  part  of  the  Blind  Workers'  ex- 
jbibition  in  the  Metropolitan  opera 
Ihouse. 

;  They  were  spending  the  morning 
!  hours  to-day  rehearsing — learning 
the  stage  as  it  were.  Not  only  have 
those  boys  had  to  learn  their  parts, 
with  the  appropriate  gestures  and 
intonations,  but,  as  not  with  the  see- 
ing, have  they  had  always  to  keep  in 
mind,  "So  many  steps  to  the  right," 
or  to  the  rear,  or  forward  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


stage  Folk  Wonder. 

They  went  through  th«ir  parts  in 
the  half  darkened  auditorium  watched 
by  a  little  knot  of  stage  hands, 
scrub  women  and  some  of  the  work- 
ers at  the  exhibition.  The  while  the 
sharp  staccatto  cracks  of  the  key  of 
John  W.  Ellis,  the  blind  wireless 
operator,  trying  to  pick  up  Boston, 
served  to  punctuate  crisply  the  sen- 
tences of  Shylock  as  he  dickered 
with  Bassanio  and  Antonio  over  the 
3,000  ducats. 

The  training  in  dramatics  at  Over- 
brook  served  a  double  purpose.  It 
not  alone  provides  entertainment,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum, 
kinder  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
Royer  Greaves,  instructor  in  physical 
expression  and  elocution.  She  told 
Vhy  it  is  done  to-day. 

Benefit  in  After  Life. 

"This  training  in  dramatic  expres- 
sion helps  the  boys  and  the  girls  to 
conduct  themselves  in  public  like 
normal  folk,"  she  said,  "giving  them 
ease  of  presence  and  diction.  Just 
the  other  day  a  boy  wrote  back  to  the 
school  to  say  how  grateful  he  was 
that  he  had  been  trained  to  act  like 
other  people. 

"Wonders  are  accomplished  by 
these  children.  Three  little  ones  at 
Overbrook  have  been  trained  to  play 
the  witches  in  Macbeth.  One  of  the 
three  is  deaf,  as  well  as  blind.  She 
goes  through  her  part  with  the  other 
children,  aided  by  their  hand  presses, 
knowing  thus  when  to  begin  the 
speech.  The  acute  sense  of  direction 
and  sound  possessed  by  the  blind, 
helps  them  to  learn  the  stage,  so  that 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  their, 
positions  at  the  right  place  and  time. 

William  Stephenson  takes  the  part 
of  Shylock  in  a  fashion  which  has 
won  him  much  praise  from  critics. 
The  parts  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  are, 
taken  both  by  boys,  Walter  McDon- 
ild  and  George  Mummy.  Antonio  is 
Edward    Herchan,    and     Bassanio    is 


Charles  R.  Johnson,  an  Overbrook 
graduate,  now  In  business  for  him-, 
self  as  a  piano  tuner  and  repairer  at 
Peekskill.  Gratiano  is  played  by 
Grant  Longenecker,  who  is  interna- 
tional blind  athlete,  holding  the  med- 
als for  jumping  and  running. 

Blind  Wireless  Man. 

Ellis,  the  blind  wireless  operator, 
who  comes  from  Lakewood,  R.  I., 
and  is  nineteen,  was  having  a  little 
[difficulty  in  getting  his  apparatus, 
i  made  for  the  most  part  by  his  own 
hands,  in  working  order  under  the 
conditions  at  the  Metropolitan,  His 
interrupter  didn't  interruph  in  just 
the  way  it  ought,  and  Chief  Elec- 
trician Weber  of  the  Metropolitan, 
who  rigged  up  "Jack"  Ellis's  areials 
for  him,  finally  got  the  apparatus 
working  so  that  the  spark  snapped  as 
it  should,  and  faintly  through  the  re- 
ceivers came  the  clicks  from  ships  far 
out  at  sea. 

Waiting  for  Weber  to  get  it  in 
order,  Ellis  slipped  out  of  his  en- 
closure, and  without  help  found  his 
way  across  the  big  auditorium,  found 
a  piano  and,  with  all  the  deftness  and 
delicacy  of  the  blind  touch,  gave  his 
listeners  half  a  dozen  selections,  rag 
time  and  better. 


BLIND   EXHIBIT  PROGRA>IME. 
This  Afternoon. 

THE    BDUCATIOJSTAL.   PROBLEM. 

"The  Blind  and  the  Sighted  Public"— 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New   York   Association   for   the    Blind. 

"What  the  Institution  Means  to  the 
Public"— Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  president 
New  York  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind.   Batavia.    N.    Y. 

"Blind  Children  in  the  Public  Schools" 
—Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Inspector 
of  classes  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
public  schools. 

"Blind  Youth  in  Institutions"— O.  H. 
Burrltt,  superintendent  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,    Overbrook. 

"Blind  Adults  Who  Lose  Their  Sight 
After  Passing  School  Age"— Thomas  S- 
McAloney,  superintendent  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburg. 

"Library  Work  for  the'  Blind"— Miss 
E.  Josselyn  Griffin,  library  of  Congress, 
reading  room  for  the  Blind,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C  « 

With  chamber  music  by  quartet  of 
graduates  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


Organ  prelude- 
Miss  Sophie  Grabowski,  Holy  Trinity 
church.    Nanticoke,    Pa. 
Songs: 
"Blow.  Bugle,  Blow"..Benj.  L.  Whelpley 

(From  Tennyson's   "Princess.") 
/•Go  Not,  Happy  Day". Benj.  L.  Whelpley 

(From   Tennyson's    'Maud.") 
/'Thou  Art  a  Child". .  .Felix  Weingarten 
["The  Cobbler's   Song". Felix  Weingarten 
I  Mr.    Wilhelm    Heinrich. 

!     Mr.  George  Falkenstein  at  the  piano. 
Folk  Dances  and  Maypole  Dance— Over- 
brook  Girls,   the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution   for    the    Instruction    of    the 
Blind. 
I  Athletics— Overb rook  boys,  the  Pennsyl- 
!        vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
I        of  the  Blind. 

'Organ  selection— Miss  Sophie  Grabowski. 
Quiet  Games  by  Blind  Players— Check- 
1     ers,    Chess,    Cards,    etc. 

8.30  P.  M. — In  the  Conference  Room. 

i  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

'     Act  I.,   Scene  III.     Act  VI.,   Scene  I. 
By    boy    actors    from    the   Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Blind,  Overbrook. 

9.15  P.  M. — In  the  Auditorium. 

Organ    prelude— Miss    Sophie    Grabow- 
ski- 

Address— Dr.      William      H.      Maxwell, 
chairman. 

Address— Mr.    Robert    W.    de   Forest. 
I     Address.  "The  New  Movement"— W.  I. 
I  Scandlin. 

j     Dances   and    games    by   blind    children 
'  from   New  York   public  schools. 
1     Greek  Dances  and  Motion  Song— Over- 
brook    Girls,    the    Pennsylvania    Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Organ  selection— Miss  Sophie  Grabow- 
;  Bki. 

I     Quiet  games  by  blind  players— Check- 
I  ers.  chess,  cards,  etc.  


y.evo     Mc;rK-  T-.-^6S 
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Bnildlnsr  Plans.  '  , 

e   following  building  plans  have  been 


For  a  ifour-story  workshcp  for  the  New 
York   Association   for   the   BJind,   Nos.   338 

a-ge  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of  71.4  feet. 


^     BOSTON  HERALD 

f  THURSDAY,  APRIL   27,   1911. 

PLEA  FOR  bund' 
BY  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  Taft  Speaks  at  Opening  of 

Exhibition  of  Worl<  of  New 

York  Sightless. 


LETTER  FROM  HELEN  KELLER 


NEW  YORK,  April  26— The  plight  of 
the  sightless,  the  pride  of  the  militia 
ahd  the  call  of  the  Hungarian  Republi- 
can Club  brought  President  Taft  to 
New  York  tonight;  invitations  from  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Methodist  Social 
Union  and  the  Aeronautical  Society  will 
keep  him  here  until  midnight  tomorrow, 
busy  with  formal  and  extemporaneous 
addresses  to  varied  circles. 

Standing,  tonight,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  among  a 
group  of  distinguished  guests,  including 
Associate  Justice  Hughes  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  Gov.  Dlx  and 
Mayor  Gaynor,  the  President  touched  a 
button  which  flashed  a  light  from  a 
large  papier  mache  lighthouse,  opening 
the  largest  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  ever  held. 

The  President's  arrival  liad  been  pre- 
ceded   bj'-    an     organ    prelude     by    Miss 
.  Sophie  Grabowski,  a  blind  musician  who 
occupies  a  front  rank  among  the  organ- 
ists   of   America,     notwithstanding     she 
never  saw  a  note  of  music. 
,     Among  the  3000  people  at  the  meeting 
were    hundreds    of    the    sightless,     who 
'  were  interested  auditors. 

The  President  occupied  a  chair  which 
I  was   made'  by    a    blind    upholsterer    and 
I  to    which   a   delegation    of    blind    people 
led    him    when    he   arrived.    The   receiv- 
ing  committee    Included    Miss   Lewis    of. 


fhe  "Connecticut    School    for   the    Blind, 

Charles  Holmes,  the  ^lassachusetta 
commissioner  for  the  blind,  and  Mias 
Mayes,  the  New  Jersey  commissioner 
for  the   blind. 

Before  the  President  spoke  Mr.  Choate 
read  a  letter  from  Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 
the  blind  statesman  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend. 

There  are  in  New  York  city  2300  blind 
persons,  or  one  for  every  lOiX)  of  the 
■population,  and,  while  the  President 
'  praised  the  work  tlie  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  is  doing-  for  them, 
he  devoted  mucli  of  his  address  to  urg- 
ing further  effort  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  among  infants  and  children. 
He  said  statistics  seem  to  show  that 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
present  blindness  is  preventable;  that  in- 
fantile opthalmla,  which  ensues  on  the 
birth  of  the  child,  may  be  completely 
cured  by  the  administration  of  a  very 
simple  remedy. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  tlie  Blind, 
and  the  moving  spirit  of  tho  exhibition, 
with  whom  President  Taft  had  dined 
earlier  in  the  evening,  read  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller,  "the  foremost  blind  wom- 
an in  th€|  world."  Miss  Keller  said  that 
the  work  of  the  New  York  association 
in  turning  blind  people  to  profitable  em- 
.ployment  had  opened  up  what  might 
jwell  be  termed  a  new  era  for  the  blind, 
XTp  to  the  time  the  association  was  or- 
■ganized.  she  said,  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  public  hati  done  its 
'duty  by  the  blind  when  it  provided  them' 
With  an  asylum  and  an  education. 
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TAFT    BUSY    IN    NEW  YORK. 

ANOTHER  HUSILING  DAT  PLANNED 


SLVU' 


ADDRESS    MADE    TO    THE    BLIND. 


Tribute    Paid    to    Work    Done    for    the  : 

The  plight  of  tho  sishtlesa^  ,ti^e„i>xide  of 
the  militia  and  the  call  of  the  Hungarian 
repuhlican  club  brought  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  New  York  last  night; 


invitations  from  tlie  Associated  Press.  t^Q| 
Methodist  social  union  and  the  aeronsiti- ' 
tical  society  Avill  keep  him  there  until  mid- 
night to-day,  busy  with  formal  and  ex- 
temporaneous addresses  to  varied  circles. 
Standing  last  night  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house,  among  Ji  group 
of  distinguished  guests,  including  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Huglies  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  iiov  Dix  and  Mayor  (iiiy- 
nor,  the  president  touched  a  button  -whicLi 
tlashed  a  light  from  a  large  papier  mache 
lighthouse,  opening  what  is  said  t*)  be 
the'  largest  exhiljjtiun  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  ever  held.  The  president's  an-ival 
had  been  preceded  by  an  organ  prelude  b.v 
Miss  Sophie  Grabowski,  si  blind  musician, 
Avho  occupies  a  frout  rank  among  the  or- 
gani.sts  of  America,  notwithstanding  she 
never  saw  a  note  of  music.  The  applause 
for  her  and  the  ovation  to  the  president 
kept  the  great  audience  clapping  their 
hands  and  cheering  several   minutes. 

Among  the  oCKX)  people  at  the  meeting 
were  hundreds  of  the  sightless,  who  were 
interested  auditors,  but  who  were  dcniisd 
the  spectacle  which  the  great  gathering. af- 
forded or  even  the  marvels  of  their  own 
handicraft  which  were  last  night  placed 
on  public  exhibit.  The  president  occupied 
a  chair  which  was  made  by  a  blind  np- 
holstei'or  and  to  Avhich  a  delegation  of 
blind  people  led  liini  when  he  arrived  at 
the  meeting.  The  receiving  committee  in- 
cluded Miss  Lewis  of  the  Connecticut 
school  for  the  blind;  Charles  Holmes,  the 
^lassachusetts  commissioner  for  the  blind; 
and  Miss  Lydia  ^Nlayes,  the  Now  Jersey 
commissioner  for. the  blind.  Before  the 
president  spoke,  Mr  Choate  read  a  letter 
from  Senator  T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  states- 
man of  Oklahoma,  regretting  that  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  and  praising  the  work 
which  the  association  for  the  blind  is  db- 
ing.  There  are  in  New  York  23CK)  blind 
persons,  or  one  for  every  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  while  the  president  praised  the 
work  the  association  is  doing  for  them, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  address  to  urging 
further  effort  for  tlie  prerentiou  of  blind- 
ness among  infants  and  children. 
The    President's    Address. 

President    Taft's    address    was    as    fol- 
lows:— 

'T  am  glad  to  be  present  to-night  to  lend  i 
my    voice   in   aid  of  and   in   praivse  of  the  i 
work    which    has   been    done   for    the   last  j 
four  years  under  t^e  auspices  of  the  New 
York   association   foS4j;icblind.    The   loss  ' 
Qf  that  sense  which  (nafWtiij  wu  nU  wiiiin  IBT' 
read,  to  write,  to  walk,  to  rejoice  in  the 
ri.sing    sun   and    marvel   in   the    l;cauty    of 
the  setting  sun,  to  know  <lay  from  night, 
to    look    into    the    universe    of    countless 
worlds,  is  a  deprivation  the  vex*y  thought 
of  which  melts  our  hearts  and  brings  tears 
to  our  eyes  for  those  thus  aflBicted.    With- 
out thought  we  class  them  all  among  the 
helpless  and  necessary  objects  of  charity. 


We  segregate  them  from  the  world  at 
large,  we  put  them  iu  expensivo  asylums, 
we  furuish  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  then  with  a  sigh  we  consign  them  to 
a  life  of  hibernation,  of  deadening  mo- 
notony, of  helpless  and  aimlessi  existence 
within  a  windowless  tomb. 

"I  nuderstand  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion to  be  to  introduce  light  into  the  life 
of  the  blind  by  work,  to  give  them  happi- 
ness by  manual  and  intellectual  a-Hivity, 
to  maintain  their  independence  jintl  self- 
respect  by  enabling  them  to  coutribate  to 
their  own  support,  and  to  enable  them  to 
forget  their  affliction  by  association  and 
by  sharing  their  thoughts  and  inierestt? 
with  those  who  see.  In  the  tirst  place, 
this  association  has  directed  its  attention 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  sta- 
tistics seem  to  show  that  from  25  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  present  blindness  is 
preventable;  that  infantile  opthalmia, 
which  ensues  on  the  birth  of  the  child, 
may  be  completely  cured  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  very  simple  remedy.  The 
successful  efforts  of  this  association  to 
improve  the  midwifery  and  to  provide  the 
specitir  remedy  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  children  is  most  highly  to  be  commend-  . 
ed.  Then  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
should  be  encouraged.  This  co-operates 
Avith  the  association,  rescues  the  poor 
blind  children  under  school  age  from  im- 
becile and  idiot  asylums,  and  gives  them 
opportunity  to  show  that  their  minds  are 
not  defective,  and  thus  saves  a  number 
who  would  otherwise  seem  hopelessly  defi- 
cient to  become  fully  developed  by  the  in- 
fluences of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Edneation   of  the   Blind.  _ 

Through  the  good  othi-es  of  this  associa- 
tion. New  York  city  has  now  assumed  an 
oliligation  to  give  to  the  blind  rhildren 
the  benefit  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  with  chil- 
dren who  see— study  with  them  aud  play 
with  them— gives  to  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  a  share  in  the  common  life  of  all  the 
children  that  seems  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  their  lot. 

"The   present   is   a    period   for  spreading 
vocational     schools.      The     movement    to- 
ward   preparing   boys    and    girls   for   life's, 
work  in  connection  with  their  primary  and 
secondary    eduration.    so    that    they    may 
have  some  trade  or  business  or  occupation  . 
taught  them   iu  boyhood   as  a   part  of  aud  { 
in  connection  with  their  general  education, 
has  liecome  stronger  and  stronger  of   late  I 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  j 
progressive  steps  of  the  present  decade.       ! 

"The  New  York  association  for  "the 
blind  hns  promoted  the  teaching  of  blind 
pupils  the  trades  and  occupations  for  ; 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  but  beyond 
this  at  least  half  of  those  who  become 
blind  after  birth  become  blind  as  adults 
after  they  have  learned  their  trades  or 
studied  their  professions,  and  they  must 
be  fitted  to  adoj^t  some  new  calling  in 
life  which  can  Le  prosecuted  without  the 
use  of  eyes.  It  is  to  these  unfortunates 
that  the  New  York  association  for  the 
blind    had    deVoted    its   most    earnest   and  > 


helpful  consideratiou.  It  has  shown  by 
this  distinct  service  that  it  is  possible,  to 
teach  those  who  have  lost  their  siipht  ^vou 
after  middle  age  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Or  their  minds  in  unison  with  their  hands, 
so  that  the  work  done  shall  let  liffht  into 
their  souls  and  happiness  into  tiieir  lives." 


Tle^A)      ^otYv  T 


ress. 


CL'^f'^i  :it  nil. 

TIIT  IN  9-HODR 
RDSH  OF  SPEARING 
AND  HANDSHAKING 


President,  Cheered  by  Crowds 
.  in  Street  as  He  Hurries  from 
One  Engagement  to  Another, 
:  Opens  the  BlindJ^ers' 
Exhibition,  Reviews  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  Talks 
to  Veterans. 


WINDS  UP  READY  FOR 
y    MORE  ON  THE  MORROW 


Chief  Executive  Eeceives  Medal  from 
the    Order    of   foreign    Wars    as 

I  Pirst  Thing  on  His  Programme, 
and  as  the  Last  Addresses  Hun- 
garian Hepublican  Club. 


President  Ta!t  for  nine  hours  last  ni^lj^t 
hurried  about  the  town  to  ke^  elx'eu- 
♦^agements,  winning-  as  great  enthusiasm 
as  ever  greeted  him  in  New  York.  tie. 
began  his  evening  as  the  guest  of  tlje 
Order   of  Foreign  ^ya,r5.  and  received   \\fi 


\    ' 


gald  insignia  of  Uie  order,  in  which  he 
Is  an  honorary  raeqiber.  After  a  short 
run  to  his  brother's  home  to  change  tt 
;  evening  clothes,  he  dined  with  WinlfreC 
''Holt,  secretary  of  the  Blind  Workers"  Ex 
liibit.  An  hour  afterward  he  opened  th« 
industrial  exposition  of  the  tsightless  In  tht 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  From  ther< 
he  was  whirled  in  an  automobile  to  tht 
Seventy-first  Reglmejit  Armory  to  review 
the  command,  and  afcer  walking  about 
a  mile  ou  the  armory  floor,  hurried  to  the 
iiftleth  anniversai\v  dinner  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  regiment  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  where 
he  talked  to  the  veterans  and  their  suc- 
cessors :n  the  ranks.  Ai  last  he  siood  for 
'half  an  hour  in  the  Cafe  Boulevard,  greet- 
ing ainioet  a  llio'u.sind  members  of  the 
Hungarian  RepiibU.an  Club.  He  then  was 
ready  for  the  dinner  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  made  a  sr>€ech. 

It  was  a  day  to  tr^-  the  endurance  of  :he 
sturdiest.  The  President  had  the  satisfac- 
.  xion  of  seeing  crowds  in  the  streets  all 
\*lon^  the  Jine  of  the  ;.rip,  T^oii^;i;vit  a-L 
ne  re:ained  his  smile.  In  each  gathering 
he  proved  he  has  a  gra^p  on  ;he  thingci 
closest  to  the  hearts  of  i.iose  he  met.  He 
was  a  genial  dinner  companion  in  Miss 
■  Holt's  home;  he  showed  a  aeep  sympathy 
with  the  blind  he  met  in  the  Melropolitan; 
he  endeared  himself  to  the  guardsmen 
when  he  greeted  them  informally  aitei-  the 
ranke  were  broken;  the  history  ol  the' 
Sixty-ninth  was  fr6sh  in  his  mind,  it  was 
•viden:  in  the  Astor,  anj  the  Hungarians  • 
were  surprised  agreeably  when  he  touclied 
on  subjects  with  which  they  are  most  con- 
cerned. 

When,  early  in  the  day,  he  entered  the 
home  of  his  brother,  Henry  W.  Taft,  in 
No.  36  West  Forty-eighth  street,  he  seemed 
still  fresh. 

■■[  guess  I  kept  you  on  the  jump.  Jimmy,"', 
he  remarked  :o  Sloan,  the  chief  Secret 
Service  man  when  he  bade  him  good- 
night. 

"It  was  a  pretty  lively  day,"  assented 
■^loan,  "but  we  have  another  of  the  same 
kind  ahead  of  us  to-morrow.*' 

■"it  it's  as  enjoyable  as  to-night  I'm 
ready  to  hegin  all  over  again,"  said  Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Few  knew  of  the  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  his  car  drew  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  at  4.45  o'clock.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Flynn  w^s  there  with  detectives, 
but  not  more  than  a  hundred  persons  were 
la  the  station.  T.aey  cheered  the  President 
as  he  climbed  into  his  machine  with  iiis 
miiitary  aid.  Major  Archioald  Butt,  and 
his  secretary.  Charles  D.  Hilles.  Pour 
Secret  Service  men  liad  another  automo- 
bile, and  five  men  from  the  Central  Office 


were  In  a  third.  The  partj-  drove  at  cnce 
to  the  Waldorf,  where  'Amory  S.  Carhart, 
commandant  of  the  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars,  greeted  him. 

Major  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
chief  of  the  Department  o'  the  East,  was 
in  the  group  of  three  hundred  Army  and 
Navy  men.  The  ceremony  of  presentation 
was  brief.  Carhart  gave  the  medal,  and 
President  Taft  responded  a?  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  N.^vy.  He  knew 
almost  all  the  membere  personally,  50  the 
reception  was  a  happy  one.  The  officers 
Idealized  his  pressuie  of  engagements,  and 
released  him  quickl>'. 

In  less  than  :weni\-  minutes  after  he 
wa«  drh-en  to  hia  brother  s  house  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Mies  Hclfs,  in  No.  44  East 
Seventy-eigthth  .street,  where  he  met  Gov- 
ernor Dix  and  Mrs.  Dix.  General  Grant 
and  Mrs.  Grant  accompanied  Mrs.  Taft 
and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Taft  to  the  dinner, 
after  which  the  party  was  hurried  to  the 
Metropolitan. 

The  men  and  women  who  never  had  seen 
a  President  in  their  sightless  lives  felt 
the  excitement  attending  his  arrival,  and 
were  on  their  feet  cheering  when  .Miss 
Holt  ;ed  the  President  to  the  platform, 
where  he  occupied  a  chair  made  by  a 
blind  uphols^terer.  An  organ  prelude  ny 
J^ophle  Gra.bowski,  the  blind  organist  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Nantichoke. 
Pa.,  u.^^hered  him  to  the  platform,  where 
he  listened  to  a  violin  solo  by  Edwin 
Grasse.  another  blind  musician. 

"That  \s  wonderful."  he  remarked,  when 
Grasse  had  finished,  "I  want  to  meet  that 
man." 

Miss  Holt  introduced  him.  and  Graisse 
!■ecei^•e■']  the  highest  praise  he  ever  hear.i. 
V^'ilhelm  Heinrir-h  san.sr  "Under  th? 
(Jreenwood  Tree"  and  he,  too.  shook 
hands  with  th^  President.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  introduced  the  President,  but  the 
blind  workers,  in  their  enthus'aim.  woul<i 
not  let  Taft  begin  fov  five  minure?.  fie 
•=D0ke  of  rhe  work  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind   and   then  .9aid:  "*^ 

'il.  am  glad  to  be  present  to-night  to 
lend  my  voice  in  aid  of  and  in  praise  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  for  the 
last  r^|i  pi'Tf-  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
loss  of  that  sense  which  enables  us  to  see. 
to  read,  to  write,  to  w^alk.  to  rejoice  in  the 
rising  sun  and  mar%-pi  in  the  beauty  of 
the  setting  sun.  to  know  day  from  n;g:ht, 
to  look  into  the  universe  of  countless 
worlds,  by  a  deprivation  the  very  thought 
of  -which  mel-s  our  hearts  and  brings 
tears  to  our  ev--?  f'  r  thoi^e  thus  afflicted. 

"Without  thougnt  we  f^iass  them  all 
among  the  helpless  and  necessary  objects 
of  charity.  We  segregate  them  from  tht 
world  at  large,  we  put  them  in  expensive 
asylum.s,  we  furnish  them  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  then  with  a  sigh  we  consign 
them  to  a  life  of  hibernation,  of  deadening 
n:onotony,  of  helpless  and  aimless  existence 
within  a   windowless   tomb. 

"The  present  is  a  period  for  spreading 
vocational  schools.  The  movement  toward 
preparing  boys  and  girls  for  life's  work  in 
connection  with  their  primary  and  second- 
ary education,  so  that  they  may  hav6 
some  trade  or  busineas  or  occupation 
taught  them  in  boyhood  as  a  part  of  and 
In  connection  with  their  general  educa- 
tion, has  become  stronger  and  stronger 
of  late,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  progressive  steps  of  the  present 
decade. 


"There  are  in  New  York  city  2,300  blind 

persons,    or    one    for    every     thousand    of 

the  population.     This  ought  to  be  greatly 

reduced  by  enforcing  a  proper  metnod  of 

I  treatment    for    infantile    ophthalmia.      Of 

j  the  remainder,  those  of  schcol  age  should 

I  be   properly   taught  in   the  public  schools. 

They  are   unfortunate,   but  they  are  none 

the  less  entitled  to  share  in  the  system  of 

public  instruction    which  purport*  to  offer 

equal  opportunity  to  all  children. 

"By  increase  in  the  power  and  scope 
of  this  New  York  Assoc;atIon  for  the 
I  "Blind  all  that  are  left  of  those  2,300,  to 
I  wit,  the  adults  uPon  whom  blindness  has 
fallen  af ler  they  have  attained  manhood 
or  womanhood,  should  be  enabled  to  live 
happ.er  lives  by  a  training  in  mental 
and  physical  work  which  shall  occupy 
their  minde,  stimulate  their  energies  and 
relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
sense  of  dependence,  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  which  makes  their  lives 
dismal  or  unendurable.  All  honor,  then, 
to  the  Holt  sisters,  who  have  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  founding 'of  this  associa- 
tion." 


akri.L    Xl.    nil. 
FOR   BENEFIT   OF  CITY'S     BLIND 


headers  Entertain 


Many  at  Culver  Hall. 

lometlw'g  like  $00  was  the  proceeds 
an  arwrtainment  ;?iven  last  night  at 
Iver^Iarl    for   the    benefit    of  tiie    Ro«}h- 


Sometl 
of 
Cul 

ester  Co-operative  Association,  whose  mem- 
bers are  blind  persons  of  this  city.  It  i3 
their  aim  to  get  enough  money  to  estab- 
lish themselves  In  some  business  enter- 
prise, that  they  shall  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent  on    their   friends. 

The  audience  almost  filled  the  hall  nnd 
from  first  to  last  was  anpreciativo.  Mil- 
ler'..<;  Orchestra  played  and  the  stage  wa.s 
tastefully  decorated.  In  the  openinj;  num- 
ber. "How  We  Fought  the  Fire."  by  Wii' 
C«rlton,  'Misis  Marian  A.  Fisk  showed 
thorough  study  and  uaturalne.^s  ai>d  was 
cordially  received.  She  is  a  pur)il  of  Mrs. 
Imogenp  A  Henion.  T.  Schwartz  sang 
"Call  Me  Back,"  by  Denza.  which  dis- 
played his  excellent  tenor  voice.  Miss 
Jessie  '  Burcard  gave  "Alsie,"  by  Ascher, 
and  Miss  '  Ruth  Miller  sang,  "A  Gypsy 
'Maiden.*-  Dr.  E.  J.  \Tendel  played 
Bach's  '^Spring  Awakening"  on  the  violin. 
sAll   gave   other   numbers    us   well. 


Bosto-W.   T/"w5t£S.,    -J.cLi/fc-rt'LaeY'. 
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^AFT 


TO     OFE\    Rhi^tfT  SHOW 


rrhe  President  and  Gov.  Dix  to  Be  at  the 
'  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

President  Te.ft  will  open  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  at  Iho  Metiopoli- 
tan  Opera  Houso  c.t  8  o'clock  to-night. 
Before  going  to  the  opera  hoijse  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  the  guest  at  dinner  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  at  her  home. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  chairman  of  the 
exhibition,  will  introduce  the  President. 
Others  on  the  rostrum  wiil  be  Associate 
Justice  Hughes  of  the  United  States 
Supremo  Court,  Gov.  Dix,  Senator  Gore 
of  Oklahoma  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 

The  exhibition  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held.  President  Taft  will  bo 
Received  by  a  committee  of  blind  men 
and  women  and  will  sit  in  a  chair  made 
b>  a  blind  upholsterer.  Following  Presi- 
dent Taft's  speech  Senator  Gore  will 
deliver  an  address  on  "The  Blind  Who 
Have  Found  Light  Through  Work." 
Miss  Holt  will  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  There  will  be  contests 
by  blind  athletes,  folk  dances  by  blind 
girls  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  a  glimpse  of  blind  carpen- 
ters, blind  wireless  operators  and  blind 
printers  at  their  work.  A  class  of  blind 
public  school  children  will  show  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  teaching  of 
the  blind. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
at  2  o'clock  there  will  be  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  the  va  ious  problems  con- 
nected with  the  blind.  A  special  pro- 
gramme by  blind  athletes,  musicie,ns 
and  dancers  will  be  given  on  Friday  at 
4:30,  8:15  and  9:15  o'clock.  On  Thursday 
at  8:15  o'clock,  Friday  at  4:30  o'clock  and 
Saturday  at  8:30  o'clock  blind  boy  actors 
from  Overbrook,  Pa.,  will  present  scenes 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  There 
will  be  meetings  in  the  auditorium  each 
evening  the  remainder  of  the  week .  The, 
tea  room  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Eichard' 
Irvin.  A  salesroom  will  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  heiaded  by  Miss  Robin- 
Bon  Smith.  The  floor  committee  com- 
prises 100  men  under  Major -Gen.  Charles 
F.  Roe.  and  a  force  of  100  guides  caliinc; 
themselves  the  Lighthouse  Patrol  will 
bo  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Raymond 
C.  Knox  and  Miss  Ha'iiet  Colemau 
Glover. 


'y\e.^^J     MorK.  Olfo^lct. 


Senator  Gore  and  Helen  Keller 

Cheer  Mr.  Tart  as  He  Opens 

Bazaar  in  Metropolitan 

Opera  House. 

'TtJGHT  THROUGH  WORK* 
THEIR  HOPE  AMD  MOTTO. 

Tteee  Hundred  Sightless  Ones 
Send  Messages  of  Encour- 
agement to  Hopeful  Fellows. 


itenongr  ejn.'  assemblage  of  scwne  1,500 
W^^Bbo  opening  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
HwM*  ia»t  niarht  of  the  Blind  Workers' 
SxMWtion,  given  under  the  .ausplcea  of 
tbm  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  there  were  more  than  three 
hnzidred  slffhtleas  ones,  many  of  them 
tooyfl  and  girls  who  have  grop-ed  In 
iSarimesB  sdnoe  "birth, 

"la^rht  through  work"  la  the  slogan 
CMf  these  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  envelo-ped  In  perpettial  darkness.  In 
wortc  they  found  happiness,  and  the  re- 
mnVta  of  tihe  ibapiplneBs  they  ihad  attained 
—ttoe  jprodoxcts  oif  therfr  woiik-— were  on 
exhlibiltlan  at  two  score  of  (booths. 

The  exhibition  was  formally  opened 
by  President  Taft  at  8  o'clock.  When 
heentered  the  opera-Jhouse  a  flam  in  s^  arc 
in  *  llighthous©  erected  in  the  centre  of 
th«  auditorium  blazed  forth.  The  "lig^ht- 
hoHB6"  Is  of  special  significance  to  the 


biiBd  of  IN^dW  York,  for  it  typifles  all 
thast  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  la  striving  to  attain.  The  atwli- 
enc©  arose  to  greet  the  President.  As 
St  did  so  the  immense  organ  pealed  forth 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  mar- 
valousiy  trained  fingers  of  Miss  feophle 
Oratoowsky,  ibJind  since  birth,  travelling 
over  the  keys. 

Joseph  ri.  Choate,  selected  to  Intro- 
duc©  President  Taft,  led  the  way  to 
the  platform,  where  the  President  was 
aseigned  to  a  highbacked,  splendidly 
upholstered  mahogany  chair,  made 
especially  for  him  by  Henry  Bauman, 
wlvose  eyes  have  not  seen  the  llgfht  In 
many  years.  In  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Choate  made  an  extended  ad- 
dress, telling  of  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
N'Ovem'ber,  1905,  by  the  Misses  Hoit. 
Faith,  hope  aind  courage.  Mi-.  Choate 
said,  were  the  prime  essentials  in  the 
fight  the  blind  are  making  in  the  move- 
meitt  for  their  advancement.  He  spoke 
of  Helen  Keller  and  the  strides  she 
had  made,  and  in  conclusion  paid  a  high 
oonxpliment  to  Miss  Wi-nifred  Holt, 
wJvos©  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  "blind 
hai  graduially  upbullded  the  New  York 
assocdation. 

"The  embodiment  of  human  radham," 
Mr.  Choate  «aid  Miss  Holt  was.  Three 
hundred  pairs  of  hands,  belonging  to 
those  who  saw  not,  swelled  the  ap- 
plauee  that  came  from  the  crowded 
boxes  and  throng  on  the  fk>OT. 

Address  of  the  President. 

When  Preeident  Taft  was  presented 
th»  a«»enibiage  arose,  greeting  him  wlfh 
c!b«ears.    He  said  to  part: 

**I  emi  glad  to  be  present  to-night  to 
lend  my  voice  In  aid'  of  and  in  pnalso  of 
th©  work  which  has  been  done  for  tihe 
last  tour  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Tne  loss  of  that  sense  whlcih  enables 
U9  to  eee,  to  read,  to  write,  to  walk,  to 
reSoloe  in  the  rising  sun  and  marvel  in 
tlM  toeamty  of  the  setting  sun,  to  know 
dta/y  tfom  ndgiht,  to  look  Into  the  unl- 
veirse  of  -countless  worlds,  is  a  depriva- 
tioii,  ITr^  very  thought  of  which  melta 
our  Hearts  and  brings  tears  to  our  eyes 
foy  those  tjhua   afflicted." 

l>eacsrilblng  the  progress  of  the  move- 
meoit  for  the  proper  education  of  the 
■IgliClesBS,  President  Taft  praised  Mdss 
Wlal£red  Holt  and  'her  wor^,   saying; 

"TJie  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  shown  us  iby  this  distinct 
service  that  it  Is  pos&ilWle  to  teach  those 
who  have  lost  their  slg<ht,  even  after 
middle-age,  the  work  of  their  ha.nds,  or 
thekr  anlnds  In  unison  with  their  hands, 
fio  that  the  work  shall  let  light  into 
their  souls  and  happiness  Into  their 
live*." 

H-elen    Keller   Sends   L,etter. 

QMUm  Holt  read  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller  enddng   with  these  words: 


iP< 


Your  children  will  have  that  llttte 
Wind  fellow  with  them  in  school 
and  it  will  be  g-ood  for  him  and 
cvMxl  for  your  dear  little  curlyhead, 
iV'hase  eyes,  thanlc  God,  are  sound. 
it  wiU  prepare  him  for  life  and 
te^ach  them  to  g"Ive  Mm  ihis  place  In 
ilWie.  1  iha:ve  heen  'haT>py  playing' 
with  ten  blind  children,  but  I  am 
happier  In  the  thought  that  my 
J5'lg*htless  successor  will  be.  placed 
With  ten  who  see. 

Your   children's   children   will   have 
a  more  beautiful  experience,  for  tliey  ' 
■will   live  in  a  world   where  eyes   p.re 
not     wasted,      and     where     capable 
hands    are    not    allowed    to    lie    idle. 
Your  grandchildren,  too,   will  refuse 
to  jsolate  the  blind;  but  there  will  be  '\ 
8o  few  to  isolate  that  the  blind  jnay  '.j 
aaraln    becomes    objects    of    wonder   and 
curiosity.    But  now,  when  blind  boys 
and   g"irls    are   all    too   common,    the 
puljlic  aught  to  make  their  education 
a  matter  of  universal  knowledge  and 
intelligent    synijpathy. 
United  States  Senator  Gore,  the  'blind 
statesman  from   Oklahoma,   sent  a  long 
telegram,  saying  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt: 
"I     congratulate     all     those     who     are 
without     the     blessing   of     sight     upon 
having  such   a  friend  and   such  a  bene- 
fq,ctr.ess.    It   In   great   measure   compen- 
sates  whatever     misfortune     they     maj' 
haye  sustained.    You   are  rendering  the 
best  of  all   service,   helping  those  -v^o 
need   help  to  help   themselves.    That  is 
true  service,    and   infinitely  better  than 
charity.    It    becomes    a    throned    mon- 
arch   better    than    his    crown.    You    are 
ligliting    the    ways    that    are    dark    and 
lightening  the   burdens  that   are   heavy. 
The  sightless  in  all  times  will   call  you 
blessed." 
Blind    Man    Deserves    His    Place. 
Miss  Holt,  in  a  brief  address  recoimt- 
ing  the  Avork  of  the  New  York  AiSsocIa- 
tion   for   the   Blind,   m-id   in   part: 

"When  you  marvel  at  the  work  of  the 
many  clever  aiMsane— our  .^xpent  ^fejuo- 
graphers  and  our  barbers— ple»ase  do  not 
forget  tihns:  These  people  are  busy  and 
happy  because  they  ha\-^  found  woc-k. 
There  are  many  blind  people  in  this 
country  who  sit  idle  and  miserable, 
longing  for  dearth.  You  cannot  g^ 
thraugli  this  exhiblition  without  learning 
that  the  iblind  man  should  be  seriously 
considered  In  the  b'usiness  and  Intellect- 
ual v/ca-ld  and  deserves  his  place  in  it. 

"Itt  le  co-uel  to  educate  the  ;blind  ajid 
fill  fhe'm  wdtli  hope  and  then  to  let  them 
fi.nd  tihalt  the  world  ha«  nothfing  for 
them  to  do.  Blindness  with  enforced 
Idleness  is  fihe  worst  form  of  slavery. 
We  tru'St  that  this  exhibition  means  the 
end  of  slavery,  and  hope  for  freedom  for 
all  the  blind  if  j-ou  will  help  them  to 
find  'light  through  worTc.'  " 


|.  Folkiwlmg  tfhese  exercises,  boys  from 
■  the  Pennsylvania  In^sti'tute  for  the  In- 
struction of  tihe  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  g^ave  an  efxhlbition  in  athletics. 
Girl  students  from  the  same  Institution 
g-ave  a  AlJaypole  drill  and  appeared  in 
folk  dancei.  There  -were  also  vioHn  and 
jMano  solos  by  blind  situdentts  of  that 
institution  and  raenilbers  of  tih©  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Some   Clever  Exblbits. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Opera  House  cre- 
ated unusual  interest.  Persons  mai^ 
veiled  at  tTohn  W.  EJUs.  a  nine-year-old 
boy  of  Lakewood,  R.  I.,  who  sent  and 
r€celv<?d  wireless  message*  on  an  ap- 
paratus built  by  himself.  Thomas  John- 
aon's  broom  making  called  for  unstinted 
praise,  as  did  that  of  his  blind  assistant, 
Patrick  Mclntyre.  Both  liv©  In  New 
York. 

Among  those  Interested  In  the  associa- 
tion wao  were  present  last  night  were: 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  John  Shaw  BtlLings, 
Jo'hn  Cadwalader,  the  Rev.  Percy  Stlck- 
ney  f5rant,  Arthur  Curtlss  James,  Ed- 
ward F.  Jones,  Seth  Low,  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway,  J.  p.  Morgan  jr.,  Eugene  Phil- 
bln,  Henry  W.  Taft,  Herbert  L.  Satter- 
]©e,  Gk>n.  Charles  F.  Roe,  Jacob  SohifE 
and  W.  Fellon?v'es  Morgan, 

Early  in  the  evening  MI^  Holt  enter- 
tained President  Taft,  Gov.  I)ix  and  a 
dlstlngxtished  party  at  dinner  at  her 
home,  No.  112  East  Seventy-secxmdj 
street.  J 


"UcW     MotK.    ^t>nes 

TAFT  OPENS  EXHIBIT 
Of  BLIND  WORKERS 

CrcXvded    Opera    House    Hears 

Him  Praise  Teaching  That  Ends 

Slavery  for  Sightless. 


BLIND  YOUTH   PLAY  FOR  HIM 


President    Passes    Out    Through    the 
Lines  of  Those  Who  "See"  Him       ! 
Not  with  Eyes. 


Three  hxmdred  blind  children  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
smiled  and  cheered  when  President  Taft 
came  among  them  last'  night  to  open  for- 
mally the  blind  workers'  exhibition.  He 
spoke  to  them  and  to  enough  of  their 
friends  who  could  see  to  fill  the  Opera 
House  about  the  National  problem  of 
blindness  and  the  support  the  work  be- 
ing done  In  this  city  deserves  from  all 
good  citizens. 

A  reception  committee  of  blind  men  and 
women  met  the  President  at  the  stage 
door  and  escorted  him  to  a  chair  made 
especially  for  him  by  a  blind  workman. 
He  listened  to  violin  selections  by  a 
blind  musician  and  to  organ  and  vocal 
selections  by  blind  artists.  While  he  spoke 
a  blind  stenographer  "took  notes"  on  a 
specially  prepared  machine,  and  after  he 
had  concluded  he  watched  blind  boys  turn 
hand-springs  and  play  leap-frog. 

The  exhibit  will  continue  at  the  Opera 
House  with  afternoon  and  evening  pro- 
grammes until  Saturday.  It  was  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary, 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  who  sat  at  the  President's  left, 
and  had  entertained  him  at  dinner  be- 
fore the   opening   of   the  exhibition. 

Capt.  Archibald  Butts,  the  President's 
aid;    Commander    de    Kay,    representing 


Gov.  Dlx;  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  RoB«rC 
W.  De  Forest.  Bishop  Greer,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Jacob 
Schiff,  and  Henry  W.  Taft  had  seats 
near  the  President.  Former  Ambassador 
Joseph  H.  Choate  presided. 

"  This  work,"  said  Mr.  Choate,  "  was 
commenced  in  1905  with  $400  capital. 
Now  it  has  grown  until  the  President  of 
our  country  is  glad  to  lend  it  his  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  I  assisted 
Mark  Twain  to  conduct  the  first  meeetlng 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  a  sense  this  new  era  in  the 
treatment  of  the  blind  is  a  tribute  to 
Mark  Twain." 

Taft    Smiles    on    Clioate. 

The  President,  who  had  beamed  broad- 
ly upon  the  audience  as  Mr.  Choate  intro- 
duced him,  allowed  the  smile  to  play  upon 
the  former  Ambassador  before  beginning 
his  serious  comments.  "  I  always  did  like 
Mr.  Choate's  mellifluous  tones,"  he  said. 
"  It  helps  along  In  the  discharge  of  the 
Presidential  duty  to  take  a  little  vaca- 
tion now  and  then,  and  come  to  New 
York  to  help  along  some  good  cause.  And 
it  is  always  pleasant,  after  I  arrive,  to 
find  that  no  enterprise  looking  to  the 
good  of  mankind  is  complete  without  Mr. 
Choate.  I  enjoy  him  both  in,  anticipation 
land  retrospection. 

i  "  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  voice  in  aid  and 
In  praise  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
for  the  last  four  years  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York-  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  loss  of  that  sense  which  en- 
ables us  to  see,  to  read,  to  write,  to  walk, 
to  rejoice  in  the  rising  sun  and  marvel  in 
the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  to  know  day 
from  night,  to  look  into  the  universe  of 
countless  worlds,  Is  a  deprivation  the  very 
thought  of  which  melts  our  hearts  and 
brings  tears  to  our  eyes  for  tho«e  thus 
afflicted.  Without  thought  we  claj^s  them 
all  among  the  helpless  and  necessary  ob- 
jects of  charity.  We  segregate  them  from 
the  world  at  large,  we  put  them  in  expen- 
sive asylums,  we  furnish  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  then  with  a  sigh  we 
consign  them  to  a  life  of  hibernation,  of 
deadening  monotony,  of  helpless  and  aim- 
less existence  within  a  wludowless  tomb. 

"  I  understand  tiie  object  of  this  as- 
sociation to  be  to  introduce  light  into 
the  life  of  the  blind  by  work,  to  give 
them  happiness  by  manual  and  intellect- 
ual activity,  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence and  self-respect  by  enabling  them  to 
contribute  to  their  own  support,  and  to 
enable  them  to  forget  their  affliction  by 
association  and  by  sharing  their  thoughts 
and  interests  with  those  who  see. 

"  The  helpless  condition  of  the  blind  led 
tto  an  effort  to  assist  and  educate  them 
ias  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  in 
•Italy,  but  it  was  not  until  1785.  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  the  first  intelli- 
gent steps  were  taken  toward  their  re- 
lief. In  the  next  decade  an  effort  was 
made  in  England  in  this  direction;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 


I  If  " 


institutions  were  founded  in  Massachu- 
setts. New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  for 
tlie  aid  of  the  sightless.  I  think  it  was 
here,  rather  than  in  Europe,  that  the 
first  movement  originated  to  help  the 
blind  by  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
But  it  needed  the  earnest  initiation  of 
the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  this 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  to 
bring  out  the  most  intelligent  efforts  to- 
ward the  amelioration  of  the  cruel  fate 
of   those  who   live  In   eternal   night. 

*  Prevention  and  Education. 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  association  has 
directed  its  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  The  statistics  seem  to  show 
that  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  present  blindness  is  preventable;  that 
infantile  ophthalmia,  which  ensues  on  the 
birth  of  the  child,  may  be  Completely 
cured  by  the  administration  of  a  very 
simple  remedy.  The  successful  efforts  of 
this  association  to  improve  the  midwifery 
and  to  provide  the  specific  remedy  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  children  is  most 
highly  to  be  commended.  Then  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  should  be  encouraged. 
This  co-operates  with  the  association, 
rescues  the  poor  blind  children  under 
school  age  from  imbecile  and  Idiot  asy- 
lums, and  gives  them  opportunity  to  show 
that  their  minds  are  not  defective  and 
thus  saves  a  number  who  would  other- 
wise seem  hopelessly  deficient  to  become 
fully  developed  by  the  influences  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education. 

"  Then  *comes  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Through  the  good  offices  of  this 
association  New  York  City  has  now  as- 
sumed an  obligation  to  give  to  the  blind 
•children  the  benefit  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
stantly with  children  who  see— study  with 
them  and  play  with  them— gives  to  the 
blind  boys  and  Kirls  a  share  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  all  the  children  that  seems  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  their  lot. 

"  The  present  is  ^  period  for  spreading 
vocational  schools.  The  movement 
toward  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  life's 
work  in  connection  with  their  primary 
and  secondary  education,  so  that  they 
may  have  some  trade  or  business  or  oc- 
cupation taught  them  in  boyhood  as  a 
part  of  and  in  connection  with  their 
general  education,  has  become  stronger 
and  stronger  of  late  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  progressive 
steps  of  the  present  decade. 

"  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  promoted  the  teaching  of  blind 
pupils  the  trades  and  occupations  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  but  beyond 
this  at  least  half  of  those  who  become 
blind  after  birth  become  blind  as  adults 
after  they  have  learned  their  trades  or 
studied  their  professions,  and  they  must 
be  fitted  to  adopt  some  new  calling  In  life 
which  can  be  prosecuted  without  the  use 
of  eyes. 

A  Unique  "Worlc  Started  Here. 

"  It  is  to  these  unfortunates  that  tho 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  had 
devoted  its  most  earnest  and  helpful  con-i 
sideration.  It  has  shown  by  this  dlstlnetS 
service  that  It  Is  possible  to  teach  thos* 
who  have  lost  their  sight  even  after  mid- 
dle-age the  work  of  their  hands,  or  their 
minds  In  unison  with  their  hands,  so 
that  the  work  done  shall  let  light  into: 
their  souls  and  happiness  into  their  lives,  i 


"  Most  of  the  public  Institutions  which 
we  know— and  there  are  some  forty  in  the 
various  States— are  devoted  to  giving  edu- 
cation  to   those  of   school  age   who   have 

to  new  and  possible  occupations  in  life 
those,  who,  after  middle  life,  have  lost 
their  sight  is  confined,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  similar  associations  estab- 
lished under  its  influence. 

"  There  are  in  New  York  City  2,300  blind 
persons,  or  one  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  This  ought  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  enforcing  a  proper  method  of 
treatment  for  infantile  ophthalmia.  Of 
the  remainder,  those  of  school  age  should 
be  properly  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
They  are  unfortunate,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  entitled  to  share  in  the  sy&tem 
of  public  instruction,  which  purports  to 
offer  equal  opportunity  to  all  children. 
By  increase  in  the  power  and  scope  of 
this  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
all  that  are  left  of  those  2,300,  to  wit, 
the  adults  upon  whom  blindness  has  fal- 
len after  they  have  attained  manhood  or  . 
womanhood,  should  be  enabled  to  live 
happier  lives  by  a  training  In  mental  and 
physical  work  which  shall  occupy  their 
minds,  stimulate  their  energies,  and  re- 
lieve them  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
sense  of  dependence,  helplessness,  and 
hopelessness  which  makes  their  lives  dis- 
mal or  unendurable. 

"  All  honor  then  to  the  Holt  Bisters,  who 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  found- 
ing of  this  association,  and  have  brought 
It  forward  In  four  years  to  its  present 
state  of  usefulness.  May  the  good  and 
generous  people  of  New  York,  who  are 
appealed  to  to  support  so  many  good 
causes,  add  to  their  list  of  contributions 
substantial  sums  for  the  carrying  forward 
of  J^hls  great  work,  not  op  mere  charity  to 
the  helpless,  but  of  aid  to  the  self-help 
of  those  who  have  the  heavy  burden  of 
blindness  to  carry.  Miss  Holt  has  called 
me  here,  and  I  have  responded,  because 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  work  she  is 
doing  that  she  Is  entitled  to  the  voice  of 
every  lover  of  his  kind  in  effecting  her 
purpose." 

Letter  From  Helen  Keller. 

From  Helen  Keller,  who  could  not  come 
to  the  exhibition,  Miss  Winifred  Holt  read 
a  letter  of  .grreetlng  in  which  the  famous 
blind  g^lrl  praised  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  said  also: 

"  Ten  ye^s  ago  all  that  was  known 
about  the  blind  was  locked  up  In  institu- 
tions. Now  they  have  come  forth  from 
cloistered  seclusion  and  have  become  your 
fellow-citizens. 

"  I  have  been  happy  playing  with  ten 
blind  children,  but  I  am  happier  in  the 
thought  that  my  sightless  successor  will 
be  playing  with  ten  who  see.  Your  chil- 
dren's children  will  have  a  still  more 
beautiful  experience,  for  they  will  live 
in  a  V  orld  where  eyes  are  not  wasted 
and  where  capable  hands  are  not  allowed 
to  He  idle.  Your  grandchildren  will  re- 
fuse to  isolate  the  blind,  and  there  will 
be  so  few  of  them  that  blind  children 
may  again  become  objects  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  But  now,  when  blind  boys  and 
girls  are  all  to  common  the  public  ought 
to  make  their  education  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  and  Intelligent  sym- 
jpathx*!' 


;  Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  sent  a  letter 
regretting  that  Ill-health  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  come.  "  I  am  sure  the 
occasion  is  a  beginning  of  a  new  era,"  he 
wiote. 

Miss  Holt  outlined  the  alms  of  herself 
and  her  friends  in  helping  the  blind.  "  We 
are  unalterably  opposed,"  she  said,  "  to 
the  idea  of  further  segregation.  We  want 
the  blind  kept  with  their  families,  with 
their  friends.  We  wiLnt  them  to  become 
useful,  and  we  know  they  can  be  made 
so.  When  you  shiver  at  the 'booth  of  our 
blind  barber  and  see  our  blind  telephone 
'  central,'  and  watch  our  blind  artisans 
and  our  wireless  operator,  do  not  forget 
that  if  some  can  be  trained  to  do  extra- 
ordinary things  all  can  be  trained  to  do 
something.  Think  of  Helen  Keller  shut 
off  in  an  asylum  and  prevented  from 
doing  her  work.  Asylums  are  not  neces- 
sary, with  their  enforced  idleness— the 
worst  of  all  slavery.  This  exhibition 
means,  we  hope,  the  end  ot  slavery  for 
the  blind." 

President  "Watcbfs   Gaines. 

President  Taft,   after  the  speechmaklng 
was  over,  announced  that  he  must  go  to 
keep  another  appointment,   but  could  not 
bring  himself  to  leave  until  he  had  seen  ! 
some  blind  youngsters  at  their  games.  The  i 
boys    of    the    Overbrook    Institution,     at ' 
Overbrook,     Penn.,     came    running    to    a; 
cleared  space  before  the  President's  chair, 
each  boy  In  a  gymnasium  costume.  They 
gave    a    gymnastic    exhibition,    and    then 
the  girls  from  Overbrook— a  score  or  more 
in  white  flower-hung  dresses— came  swing- 
ing  In    to   the   rhythm   of    an   organ   tune 
and    gave   their-  "Maypole   dance,"    while 
the  Opera  House  rang  with  applause. 

When    President    Taft    arose    to    leave 
blind     men     and     women     and     children' 
formed     two     aisles     through     which     he ' 
passed,     stopping    every    little    while    to; 
shake  the  hand  of  some  one  who  attracted 
his     attention.       There     was     much     sup- 
pressed  excitement   among   the   blind   af- 
ter the  President  had  gone,   as  each  one 
told  the  others  ot  his  or  her  impressions 
about   "  seeing  "   the  President. 

The  exhibits,  which  were  arranged  on 
the  auditorium  floor  and  the  stage,  in- 
cluded offerings  from  all  sections  of  Am- 
erica, and  from  Japan  and  Egypt.  From 
thirteen  States  representatives  were  in 
attendance,  while  exhibits  came  from 
several   more. 

From  out  Slasconsett  way  a  blind  boy 
who  had  constructed  a  wireiess  station 
had  it  set  up  ready  to  send  and  receive 
messages.  From  Connecticut,  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts  the  exhibits  were  in 
the  nature  of  handicraft. 

There  were  books  for  the  blind  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  magazines  for 
the  blind,  exhibits  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  detailing  ways  and  means  by 
which  blindness  can  be  prevented,  safety 
appliances  to  prevent  blindness  through 
'ndustrial  accidents,  ropes  made  at  tno 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  with  blind  sailors 
to  show  how  they  do  it,  and  nurseries  and 
kindergartens  In  which  blind  babies  put 
their  dollies  to  bed  and  cooked  tarts  for 
their  own  dinners. 

While  the  exhibit  continues  a  pro- 
gramme will  be  given  by  blind  performers 
each  afternoon  and  night. 


Ile,v0     WovK.   "Ue-raulJU. 
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Thousands  Cheer  President 

as  He  Reviews  Soldiers, 
Praises  War  Veterans 
and  Attends  Many  Dinners 


Greetings   Started   by   News- 
boys on  His  Arrival  at  Penn- 
sylvania Station. 

« :: — 

P/ti:SIDENT  TAFT  arrived  in  the 
f-iti/  at  a  quarter  of  five  o'clock  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  from  that  time 
until  midnight,  when  he  went  to  hed  in  his 
brothre's  home,  he  hdd.  attended  one  recep- 
tion, appeared  at  three  dinners,  reviewed  a 
National  Guard  regiment  and  opened  an 
exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

In  those  busy  seven  hours  he  made  one 
formal  speech,  shook  hands  with  several 
hundred  old  friends,  was  cheered  by  many 
thousands  in  streets  and  entertainment 
halls  and  smiled  almost  every  minute  of 
the  time.  He  said  it  was  the  finest  re- 
ifeption  Neih  York  had  ever  c^co'rded  to 
him. 


BUND  HEAR  MR.  TAFT'S 
PLEA  IN  THEIR  BEHALF 


President  Taf L  dined  at  the  residence 
of  Mibs  Winnifred  Holt,  No.  44  East  Sev- 
enty-eighth street,  a  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  AssociaUoii^fgr  yj^g^BTind.  The 
other  guests  were  theGovernoTEoicnW^S*' 
Dix,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Satterloe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin,  Mr.  Henry 
Taft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop,  Mr.  and 
Mr8.  Pbippa»  Atr.  and  Mrs.  Catting,  Mr. 


KoJaiuI  Holt.  Miss  Robiiisou  >Sruith,  Mr., 
Hillis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburg,  Miss! 
iRoger.s.  Major  Archibald 'Butt  JTud  Com-; 
mander  Do  Kay. 

]  After  the  dinner  most  of  the  party  went 
'directly  to  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  Mr.  Choate  presided  at  the  opening 
of  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  and  tlie 
Presid(^nt  delivered  the  opening  address. 
The  President  was  met  at  the  door  of  the 
opera  house  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Miss  Lewis,  of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind;  Mr.  Charles  Holmes,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Kestor,  president  of  the  Blind  Wom- 
en's Club  of  New  York,  and  two  blind 
children  from  the  public  s.chools,  William 
Schenck  and  Viola  Bryson,  who  escorted 
him  to  the  platform,  the  audience  stan^-i 

ing--  .| 

After  musical  selections  by  Miss  Sophie' 
Grabowski,   Mr.    Edwin   Grasse   and    Mr.; 
Winnifred  Holt."  The  fair,  he  announced,; 
Choate    spoke.      The    association    under 
whose  auspices  the  fair  was  held,  he  said, 
was  organized  in  1905  with  a  capital  of 
$400.     All   the    progress   since   then   wal 
^l<tt»«,to  "a  concentration  atf  human  energy, 
of  human  radium,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt."    The  fair,  he  announced, 
was  being  held. to  raise  money  for  the  en- 
largement of   the   work  directed   by   Miss 
Holt  and  especially  to  provide  a  suitable 
building    to    replace    the    little    seventeen 
foot  house  in  which   die  Association  for 
the    Blind    is   at    present   craniped.      Mr. 
Choate  introduced  President  Taft. 
^         Plea  for  2,300  Blind  ]^<^ojis. 
President  Taft  said  in  part:— 
"I  am  glad  to  be  present  to  lend  my 
voice  in  aM  of  and  in  praise  of  the  work 
which  has  been   done  for  the  last   four 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.    I  think  it  was 
here,  rather  than  in  Europe,  that  the  first 
movement  originated  to  help  the  blind  by 
helpinjg  them  to  help  themselves. 
..    "Sta.tistics  esem  to  show  that  from. twen- 
ty-five per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
present  blindness  is  preventable,  that  in- 
fantile  ophthalmia,   which  ensues'  on   the 
birth  of  the  child,  may  be  completely  cured 
by    the   administration    of  a   very   simple 
remedy.      The    sueeessful    efforts    of    this 
•association  to  improve  the  midwifery  and 
to  provide  the  specific  remedy  at  the  time 


of  the  birth  of  children  are  most  highly  to 
be  commended.  Then  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  should  be  encouraged.  This  co- 
operates with  the  association,  rescues  the 
poor  blind  children  under  school  age  from 
imbecile  and  idiot  asylums  .and  gives  to 
them  an  opportunity  to  show  that  their 
minds  are  not  defective. 

*'The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  promoted  tlie  teaching  of  blind 
pupils  the  trades  and  occupations  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  but  beyond 
this  at  least  half  of  those  who  become 
blind  after  bii-th  become  blind  as  adults 
after  they  have  learned  their  trades  or 
studied  their  professions,  and  they  must 
be  fitted  to  adopt  some  new  calling  in  life 
which  can  be  prosecuted  without  the  use 
of  eyes. 

''There  are  in  New  York  city  twenty- 
three  hundred  blind  persons,  or  one  for 
every  thousand  of  the  population.  This 
ought  to  be  greatly  reduced  by  enforc- 
ing a  proper  method  of  treatment  for  in- 
fantile ophthalmia.  Of  the  remainder 
those  of  school  age  should  be  properly 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  By  increase 
in  the  power  and  scope  of  this  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  allthat  are  left 
of  those  tAventy -three- hundred,  to  wit, 
the  adults  upon  whom  blindness  has  fallen 
after  they  have  attained  manhood  or 
womanhood,  should  be  enabled  to  live 
happier  lives  by  a  training  in  mental  and 
physical  work.  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
Holt  sisters,  who  have  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  this  association. 
Miss  Holt  has  called  me  here,  and  I  have 
responded,  because  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  work  sh'e  is  doing  that  she  is  entitled 
to  the  voice  of  every  lover  of  his  kind  iu. 
effecting  her  purpose." 

Sees    Boy    Athletes. 

The  President  resumed  his  seat  and 
remained  while  Mr.  Choate  read  a  letter 
from  United  States  Senator  T.  F.  Gore, 
of  Oklahoma,  who  had  expected  to  be 
present,  while  Miss  Holt  read  another  from 
Helen  Keller.  After  an  exhibition  of 
athletics  by  boys  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  Overbrook,  the  President  and  his  aides, 
jleft  for  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory. 

The  formal  programme  was  then  re- 
sumed, nearly  all  the  visitors  remaining. 


il 
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There  was  more  music  by  blind  per- 
formers, folk  dances  by  blind  girls  from 
the  Overbrook  institution  and  games  of 
chess,  dieckers  and  cards  by  blind 
players. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  booths  around  the 
auditorium  exhibitions  were  given  by 
blind  weavers,  broom  makers,  typists, 
mattress  makers,  tobacco  strippers, 
printers  and  hammock  makers.  A  group 
of  blind  children  in  attendance  at  the 
New  York  public  schools  in  competition 
with  set!ifj(g  pupils  attracted  much  atten* 
tion.  So  did  a  blind  operator  at  a  wire- 
less telegraph  instrument  of^  his  own  in- 
Tention.  There  were  barber  shop.s, 
kitchens,  laundries  and  stenographers" 
booths,  all  operated  by  the  blind.  Re- 
freshments were  served  on  an  upper  floor. 
The  stage  and  orchestra  of  the  opera 
house  had  been  floored  over  for  the  main 
exhibition  room,  and  at  one  end  stood  a 
lighthouse,  in  imitation  of  the  chief  em- 
blem of  the  association  for  the  blind. 
The  fair  will  continue  all  this  week. 
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TAFT  SEES 
WORK  OF 
THLBLIND 

Opens  Exposition  and 
Hears  Sightless  Or- 
ganist Play 


NEW  YORK,  April  26.— The  plight 
of  the  sightless,  the  pride  of  the  militia 
and  the  call  of  the  Hungarian  Republi- 
Ican  Club  brought  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  New  York  tonight. 

Standing  on  the  stage  of  the ^  J^Iet|£»«-' 
politan  Opera  House  among  a  group  of 
distinguished  guests,  including  Associate 
Justice  Hughes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Governor  Dix  and 
Mayor  Gaynor,  the  President  touched 
a  button  which  flashed  a  light  from  a 
large  papier  maclie  lighthouse,  opening 
v/hat  is  said  to  be  the  largest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  blind  ever  held. 

BLIND  ORGANIST  PLAYS 

The  President's  arrival  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss  So- 
phie Grabowski,  a  blind  musician  who 
occupies  a  front  rank  among  the  organ- 
ists of  America,  notwithstanding  she 
never  saw  a  note  of  music.  The  applause 
for  her  and  the  ovation  to  the  President 
kept  the  great  audience  clapping  their 
hands  and  cheering  several  minutes. 

Among  the  3000  people  at  the  meeting 
were  hundreds  of  the  sightless  who  were 
interested  auditors,  but  who  were  denied 
the  spectacle  which   the   great   gathering 


afforded  or  even  the  marvels  of  their  own 
handicraft  which  were  tonight  placed  on 
public  exhibition. 

The  President  occupied  a  chair  which 
was  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer  and  to 
which  a  delegation  of  blind  people  led 
him  when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting. 
The  receiving  committee  Included  Miss 
Lewis  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind;  Charles  Holmes,  the  Massachu- 
setts commissioner  for  the  blind;  and" 
Miss  Lydia  Mayes,  the  New  Jersey  com- 
missioner for  the  blind.  Before  the 
President  spoke  Mr.  Choate  read  a  letter 
from  Senator  T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  states- 
man of  Oklahoma,  regretting  that  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  and  praising  the  work 
which  the  association  for  the  blind  was 
doing. 

Helen  Keller's  Letter 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of 
the  New  Tor"k  Association  for  the  Blind, 
read  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller,  "the 
foremost  blind  woman  In  the  world." 
Miss  Keller  said  that  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Association  In  turning  blind 
people  to  profitable  employment  had 
opened  up  what  might  well  be  termed 
a  new  era  for  the  blind.  Up  to  the  time 
the  association  was  organized,  she  said. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  the  public 
had  done  Its  duty  by  the  blind  when  it 
provided  them  with  an  asylum  and  edu- 
cation. ^ 

From  the  blind  exhibit  the  president 
went  to  the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y. 
N.  G.,  where  beneath  a  great  canopy 
of  the  national  colors  he  reviewed  the 
950  men,    mustered  for  the  occasion. 

The  69th  Regiment  also  demanded  Mr. 
Taft's  presence,  and  he  dropped  In  upon 
them  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for 
a  few  minutes  before  proceeding  to  the 
Hungarian   Republican   Club  dinner. 


Best 
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PRAISES  WORK 
FORJHE  BLIND 

President  Taft  Opens 
Their  Exhibition. 

Speaks  at  New  York  Affairs 
and  Tiiousands  Olieer  Him. 


Gold  Badge  Gift  of  Order  of 
foreign  Wars. 


NKW  YORK,  April  2«— The  plight  of 
the  sightless,  the  pride  of  the  militia 
and  the  call  of  the  Hung-arian  republi- 
can club  brought  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  New  York  ton"ight. 

Standing  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera  house  among  a  group  of 
distinguished  guests.  Including  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Hughes  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  Gov  Dix  and 
Mayor  Gay  nor,  the  President  touclied  a 
button,  opening  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  ever  held. 

The  President's  arrival  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss 
Sophie  Grabowski',  a  blind  musician 
who  occupies  a  front  rank  among  the 
organists  of  America.  The  applause  for 
hef  and  the  ovation  to  the  President 
kept  the  great  audience  clapping  their 
hands  and  cheering  several  minutes. 

The  receiving  committee. included  Miss 
Lewis  of  the  Connecticut  school  for  the 
bUnd.  Charles  Holmes.  Massachusetts 
commissioner  for  the  blind,  and  Miss 
Lydia  Mayes.  New  Jersey  commissoner 
for  >  the  blind. 
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lieiore  tne  i^resident  spolte  Mr  C>ioate 
read  a  letter  from  Senator  T.  P.  Gore, 
the  blind  statesman  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend and  praising  the  work  which  the 
association  tor  the  blind   was  doing. 

Inhere  are  in  .\evv  York  city  i;30J  olind 
persons.  While  the  Presideht^praLsed  the 
work  the  association  is  doing  for  them, 
he  devoted  muuh  of  his  address  to  urg- 
ing further  effort  tor  the  prevention  of 
blindness  among  infants  and  children. 

Miss  Winifred  Hol-t,  secretary  of  the 
,New  York  association  for  the  blind,  and 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  exhibition,  with 
whom  President  Taft  had  dined  earlier 
in  the  evening,  read, a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller  of  Boston. 

rrom  the  biind  exhibit  the  President 
went  to  the  'iist  rogt  armory,  N  i  NG, 
where  he  reviewed  the  yo(.*men  miisterel 
for  the  occasion.  Capt  John  Boyle,  .iust 
returned  front  trie  maneuvers  In  lexas", 
met  the  President  and  for  moie  than 
10  minutes  was  e-ngaged  in  recounting 
some  of  his  experiences  th?rc  in  reply 
to   the  President's  questioning. 

The  6i*th  regiment  also  demanded  Mr 
Taft's  presence  and  he  dropj^ed  in  upon 
them  at  dinner  at  the  hotel  Astor.  for 
a  few  minutes  before  proceedlni;-  to  the 
Hungarian   rcpul^liran   club  dinner. 

On  his  way  to  attend  this  banciuet.  i|# 
was  saluted  by  cheers  all  along  the  llrt«t* 

An  incident  of  the  President  s  vjt(ife 
j  was  the  presentation  to  him  at  a  rfe- 
ception  of  the  Military  order  of  Foreign 
I  Wars  of  a  gold  jew<*led  badge,  reptra- 
;  senting  honorary  membership  in  Jh^ 
;  order. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  SEEN  IN 
MAYPOLE  AND  FOLK  DANCES 


,^he  .b 


fhe  .blind  workers'  exhibit  at  the  Metro- 
Ipoiitan  Opera  House  is  still  drawing 
Icrowds.  Tli<  attendance  the  third  ^ening 
[Surpassed  tha/t  of  tihe  first  night. 

During  the  day  and  evenlngr  chlMren 
from  Mra,  Westover  Alden's  brancli  inetl- 
tution  in  Brooklyn  gave  an  exhlWtlon  of 
fancy  dancing.  The  youthful  Inmates  of 
the  Overbrook  girls,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Bllnxi,  performed  May 
pole  and  folk  danoes,  '^he  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  played  by  the  boys  of  this  home, 
and  games  and  dances  by  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  fhls  city,  were  ap.plaudecl  by  the 
epeotatora.  Dr.  Maxwell,  ihead  of  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  this  city,  presided. 
He  made  a  short  speech  praising  those  in- 
terested in  the  movement 
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.    €>vcrworkIns  Our  Presidents. 

^s  soon  as  it  is  announced  that  the 
PrAident  will  be  in  this  city  for  a  certain 
specmc  purpose,  every  organisation 
giving;  a  synchronous  dinner  begins 
to  bring  pressure  .'  bear  with  a  view  to 
having  him  run  in,  if  only  to  show  him- 
self. As  a  result  the  Executive  of  the 
nation  from  the  time  that  he  gets  into 
his  evening  clothes  until  the  small  and 
early  hours  goes  tearing  all  over  New 
York  in  a  motorcar  in  the  wake  of  a 
red  police  machine,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  notifying  the  men  on  duty 
that  the  speed  limit  is  off. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  T aft  dined 
at  a  private  house;  opened  the  •^Hnd 
WorkersVg^jJjjjyy^tionat'the  Metropotffan 
OperaP'*fto'ise ;  reviewed  the, 71st  Regi- 
ment; told  the  ^^9th  l^.egiment  what  he 
thought  about  it,  and  finally  kept  his 
old  promise  to  visit  the  East  Side  as  the 
guest  of  the  Hungarian  Republican  Club 
at  a  cafv  on  Second  avenue. 

It  was  announced  that  he  would  rest 
yest-erday  morning  after  breakfast.  But 
between  that  meal  and  a  formal  lunch- 
eon, at  which  he  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
the  usual  flocks  of  statesmen  called  to 
"pay  their  respects. "  At  night  he  dined 
with  the  Publishers,  talked  to  the  Metho- 
dist Social  Union,  gave  his  blessing  to 
the  Aeronautical  Society  and  joined 
with  those  who  were  regretting  the 
itemporar\'  retirement  of  the  Hon.  J. 
Van  Vechten  Olcott  from  pui^lic  life. 

Should  the  celebrated  Taft  smile  be 
forgotten,  the  political  chroniclers  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  show  the  good 
temper  of  Mr.  Taft  by  describing  the 
activities  that  marked  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  metropolis. 

In  the  last  Presidential  campaign  the 
question  was  raised  whether  or  not  it 
was  fair  to  rush  the  candidates  all  over 
the  map.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  this 
sort  of  thing  went  on  only  persons  of 
great    physical    endurance    could    go 


safely  inrougn  a  canvass,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  physical  qualification 
would  become  even  more  important 
than  any  other  in  the  case  of  aspirants 
to  our  highest  office. 

It  is  now  clear  that  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Public  Men  Is 
needed,  and  that  it  would  receive 
support  of  all  thoughtful  and  mercifj 
citizens. 
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FOR      THE    BLIND 


President  Taft's  remarks  at  the  great 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  blind,  at 
New  York,  to  the  effect  that  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  present  blind- 
\iess  is  preventable,  hit  a  timely  note. 
There  is  a  strong  accent  upon  it  today, 
and  the  next  generation  will  hear  itsj 
echo,  in  fewer  unfortunates.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  room  for  better  popu- 
lar understanding  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  blind  men  and  women,  and  of 
the  way  they  may  be  treated  socially. 
The  common  tendency  is  to  patronize  a 
blind  person,  to  keep  constantly  to  the 
fore  his  or  her  affliction,  to  let  it  stand 
as  an  immovable  barrier  in  conversation 
and  entertainment.  Individuals,  at 
least,  who  may  come  into  contact  with 
those  who  are  blind,  could  make  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness  a  bit  larger 
by  dropping  that  attitude  occasionally. 

Treat  the  blind  man  or  woman  as  a 
normal  human  being.  Forget  the  blind- 
ness, and  let  it  be  forgotten  by  the  one 
afflicted.  Make  it  possible  for  the  blind 
one  to  live  an  occasional  moment  as  an 
ordinary  person.  Blind  people  may  think 
and  feel  as  those  who  see.  They  live  In 
the  same  world,  and  have  the  same 
hearts.  If  everyone  having  occasion  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  blind  would 
remember  that  the  blind  person  is  a  hu- 
man being  first,  and  a  blind  person  only 
incidentally,  the  affliction  would  be  less 
oppressive.  Do  not  forever  remind  a 
^lirilSk^jjan  that  he  is  Mind. 
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BLIND  OPERATOR  TO  RESCUE 

Runs    Switchboard    and    Keeps 
Opera  House   Phone  Line  Open.  \ 

Charles  Barrett,  the  blind  switchboard 
operator  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Blind 
W-orkers'.  Exhibition,  at  the  Metropi5m«n 
Opera  House,  yesterday  when  the  regular 
telephone  operator  became  ill.  Without 
having  felt  the  switchboard  before,  he  im- 
mediately began  handling  the  busy  traffic 
over  several  trunk  lines  and  a  dozen  in- 
side telephones. 

The  attendance  was  large  at  both  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  After 
seme  chamber  music  In  the  afternoon  by 
rmisicjans  who  are  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  there  were 
folk  dances,  athletic  exercises,  an  organ 
selection  by  Miss  Sophie  Grabowski  and 
games  of  checkers,  chess  an»J  cards  by 
blind  players. 

In  the  V'ening  Act  I,  Scene  3.  and  Act 
VI,  Scene  1,  of  "The  Mercliant  of  Venice" 
were  played  by  boy  actors  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook.  This  was  followed 
by  skipping  rope  dances  and  athletic  exer- 
cises. Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  presided, 
and  upon  the  platform  with  him  were  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  and  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
who  spoke  of  the  help  that  the  Sage  Foun- 
dtition  had   been  giving  to  the  association. 


Dr.    Maxwell    urged    the    rich    men    of   this 
city    to    provide    a    suitable    home    for    the 
blind. 

T\€.^Ai      Mor'\C     Sv<-YV. 
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BJ.INI>     BOYS     ACT       '*MER- 
^    CHANT  OF  VENICE." 

^l^o  scenes  from  "The  Merchant  of 
V^Ke"  were  given  by  blind  boy  actors 
yesterday  at  the  exhibition  now  in  prog- 
ress at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
To  guide  theirimovements  in  the  space 
apportioned  off  as  a  stage  strips  of  cloth 
were  tacked  to  the  floor;  and  without 
further  assistance  the  boys  went  through 
scene's  of  act  I.,  and  scene  1  of  act  V, 
They  were  from  the  y^)^navlvflnia  Iij- 
stitution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook.     ,  ^ 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND 


T 


HE  attendance  of  President  Taft  at  the  exhibition  of  blind 
of  the  New  York  Association  of  the  Blind,  and  the  ad- 
JfTudents  held  in  New  York  this  week  under  the  auspic 
dress  he  made  there,  called  additional  attention  to  the  great  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  organization  and  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  similar  ones  all  over  the  country. 

The  affair  itself  was  interesting.  "  Former  Ambassador  Choate, 
chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  presided,  and  music  was 
furnished  b}"  a  blind  pianist  and  a  blind  violinist.  There  was  an 
athletic  exhibition  by  boys  from  a  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  the  President  sat  in  an  elaborate  chair  made  by  a  blind 
cabinet  maker. 

But  it  was  far  more  significant  and  important  in  that  it  indi- 
^.cated  something'  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  teaching  the 
blind  useful  occupations  by  which  they  may  sustain  themselves  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  elements  of  education.  The  accomplishments 
of  the  past  few  years  along  this  line  have  been  remarkable  and  they 
have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit.  j 
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BLIND  WORKERS'  FAIR   1 
TO  CLOSE  ON  SUNDA^ 

At  t|e  spe<:-ial  request,  of  Bishop  Gree:* 
[and  4|JniMi^r  of  the  clergy  of  New  Yor.c 
T^ity.^lie    committees    in    charge    of    th' 
Blind  %'orkers'  Exhibition  hare  decided 
not  to  keep  it  open  on  Sunday,  April  30. 
i  as    originally    advertised.    Inasmuch    as 
the  exhibition  consists  largely  in  showing 
people  nt  work  at  trades,  the  clergymen 
thought   that   the  fact  that  tliese  people 
Jvjere    actually   at    work    would    give   of- 
fe^e  to   those  who  are  strict  observers 
of  the  Sabbath.    Tl\e  committees,  there- 
fore,  decided   to   close  the  exhibition  on 
Sunday,   and  therefore   make  to-morrow 
a  popular  day,  when  an  admission  of  only 
ten  cents  will  be  charged. 


I  Among  the  special  features  both  to- 
j  day  and  to-morrow  will  be  band  cou- 
j  certs,  afternoon  and  evening;  roller  skat- 
I  ing  by  Wind  public  school  children,  as 
I  well  as  athletes  and  plays  by  boys  and 

girls  from  Overbrook,  Pa. 
I     The  chair  made  for  the  President  by 
!  Henry    Bauman.    the    blind    upholsterer, 
;  will  be  sold  at  auction  to-night  after  the 
j  performance,  by  Joseph  P.  Day,  the  real 

estate  auctioneer. 
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EXPLAIN  WORK  OF  THE  BUND 

Speakers    Tell    of    Educational    Prob- 
lems  of   tlie    Sigrlitless. 

I  The  Blind  Workers'  Exitftijltion  in  the  ^ 
Metropolitan  Opera  Houae,  which  was  he-  ; 
I  gun  Wecl'nesday,  will  close  to-morrow 
[night.  The  conference  programme  in  the 
foyer  oif  the  Metroipolltan  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, proved,  of  interest"  to  many  visi- 
tors. The  educational  problems  of  the 
blind  were  taken  up,  and  Winifred'  Holt, 
secretary  of  the  'New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  talked  about  blind  and  the 
seeing  persons,  suggesting  that  those  who 
can  see  would  do  well  to  talk  to  the  blind, 
and  not  address  their  remarks  to  others 
standing  near  the  man  or  woman  who 
could  not  see.  ,,     ^     ^  ^, 

Dr   F    Park  Lewis,  president  of  tne  >*ew 
Vork    State    Institution    for    the   Blind,    in  i 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  value  of  the  i 
New  York  association  to  the  public.    Ger- 
trude E.  Bingham,  inspector  of  classes  for 
the  blind  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
I  this  city,   told  of  the  work  of  blind   chil- 
dren in  the  schooiis-     O.  H.  Burritt,  super- 
intendent of   the   Pennsylvania   Institution 
ifor  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  Over- 
brook,    Pa.,    spoke    of    "Blind    Youths    in 
!  Institutions,"    and    Thomas    S.    McAloney, 
! superintendent    of    the    Western    Penhsyl- 
Ivania   Institution  for  the   Bimd,    in    Pitts- 
Iburg,   explained  the  needs  of  biind  adults  1 
[who  lose  their  el'^-ht  after   passin?  school  ! 
I  age.     "Library  Work   for   the  Blind"   was 
the   topic  of  E.  Josselyn  Griffin,  who  has 
charge  of  the  reading  room  for   the  blind 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  In  Washington 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harrijnan  will  take 
in  to-day's  programme. 
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SAFETY  SIGNS  FOR  BLIND. 


Strips  of  Wood  Can  Guide  Them  Past 
vtrtfeDangers  in  Their  Homes. 

■  A'fllMV  feature  In  the  form  Qf  warning 
signal!  fgr  the  blind  was  introduced  at 
the  Jli«d«B«Bri'orkers'  Exhibition  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.  Thin 
T\ooden  strips  were  laid  on  the  floor  a 
short  distance  away  from  all  posts,  stair- 
cases, and  places  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  blind  to  pass.  The  feet  of  the 
blind  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  through 
the  Opera  House  without  guides  were 
quick  to  detect  the  little  warning  signs, 
aiul  they  trod  cautiously  till  they  had 
passed  the  danger. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  the 
exhibition,  referred -to  the  strips  of  wood 
in  a  speech  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
sought  to  show  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
make  blind  persons  at  home  in  any  house. 
She  declared  that  homes  equipped  with 
the  little  strips  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  blind,  and  would  do  away  with  the 
need  for  constant  watching,  which  makes 
the  sightless  often  such  a  heavy  family 
responsibility. 

The  programme  for  to-day  Includes 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  at  which 
topics  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  will  be  discussed.  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman  will  make  the  principal  address 
on  the  subject  of  assistance  from  phil- 
anthropists. 
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BL4INDHEAJR     BLIND. 

'"KJk  conceWYW filmd  visitors  from  distant 
peuR^  of  the  country  was  arranged  at 
tlj  Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  noon 
before  the  opening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Blind  Workers'  Exhibition.  The  per- 
formers were  a  quartet  of  blind  musicians 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston, 
including  Charles  Sticker,  piano;  John 
Witherell,  violin;  Leon  Gibson,  flute, 
and  Richard  Barnard,  cornet.  This  con- 
cert was  asked  for  by  the  blind  workers 
themselves,  who  said  that  owing  to  the 
number  of  people  moving  about  the'lia^ 
and  the  noise  of  the  looms  and  worl 
benches  it  had  been  impossible  to  h€ 
the  music  during  the  four  previous  daj 
of  the  show. 
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EDUCATED  SENSE 

OF  TOUCH 

MODERN 

LIGHTHOUSE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

hen  Helen  Keller  Can  Feel  the  Sound  of 
Baby  Feet,  When  a  Humbler  Victim 
Can  Tell  Afar  That  Taft  Is  Coming, 
"Defective"  Is  a  False  Description. 


WORKERS'  EXHIBITION  A  LESSON 
TO  CARELESS  MULTITUDES  WHO  SEE 


By  JOS.   EIKJAR   CHAMBEKIilX. 

'  It  Is  the  hardest  thing  In  the  world 
for  a  seeing  person  to  understand 
the  situation  of  a  blind  person. 
People  with  eyes  depend  upon  them 
so  absolutely  that  they  cannot  un- 
derstand how  other  people  who  have 
not  eyes  can  be  real  men  and  women 
without  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 


Intelligence  and  action  can  be  based 
safely  on  the  perception  of  other 
senses  than  the  sight. 

A  blind  person  can  recogrnize  you 
by  the  touch  of  your  hand.  Why? 
Because  your  personality,  your  in- 
dividual ways  and  character,  are  ex-] 
pressed  in  the  way  you  use  your 
hands — in  the  little  movements  you 
make,  ii>  the  way  you  put  your  hand 
out  and  take  it  back — quite  as  much 
as  in  the  look  in  your  face.  The 
blind  person,  depending  on  hearing 
and  touch,  notices  these  little  ways 
and  quickly  knows  what  they  mean; 
whereas  we  who  depend  wholly  on 
our  eyes  ignore  all  these  other  plain 
Indications.  We  pin  ourselves  down 
to  one  sense — and  not  infrequently 
our  eyes  deceive  us. 

WHAT  THE  BLIND  CAN  'SEK." 

Sometimes  we  speak  of  the  blind 
as  "defective."  The  word  is  false; 
or,  if  it  is  not  false,  we  are  as  much 
"defectives"  as  the  blind  are,  because 
we  lack  the  fine  perception  through 
the  touchy,  or  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  exact  direction  from  which 
sounds  come,  or  the  degree  of  rapid- 
ity of  the  approach  of  a  moving  ob- 
ject which  is  making-  a  sound;  and 
because  we  have  deliberately  dis- 
regarded our  finer  perceptions  of 
.touch  until  we  have  paralyzed  tbem. 

People  who  ^ave  gone  tothe  won- 
derful blind  workers'  exhibition  this 
week  at  the  Metropolitan  rpei' 
house  must  have  no:iced  that  in 
some  respects  it  is  they,  the  seeing, 
who  are  defective,  and  not  the 
blind. 

A  BLIND  MAX  SEES  MR.  TAFT. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  just  when 
the  exhibition  was  opening,  there 
was  at  work  In  the  remotest  back 
corner  of  the  stage  of  the  opera 
house,  an  oM  blind  colored  man. 
jJe  was  making  brooms.  Before  him 
a  lot  of  4)room-corn  was  laid  out,  and 

ehind    him     were      the      completed 

rooms. 


He  was  deftly  wiring  together  the 
isps    of    broom-corn.      I    fell    into 
ilk  with  him.    He  said:   ."The  peo- 
le  are  coming  in  faster  and  faster 
low."    The  arriving  crowds  were  the 
whole   length   of   the    opera     house 
raway  from  him,  but  he  heard  them 
and  knew  that  more  and  more  feet 
•were  there.     "Hello!"  he  said  pres- 
ently, "there  comes  the  President!" 
I  had  not  noticed  anything  myself; 
I  could  not  see  the  President  nor  his 
party  from   the  out-of-the-way   cor- 
ner "Where  we   were.     But    the   old 
blind  broommaker    had    noticed  the 
swift  Bhuffling  of  distant  feet  that 
were  converging  at  one  spot,  and  he 
knew  what  that  meant. 

Who  was  the  "defective"  in    that 

A  SOTND  THAT  WAS  FELT. 

Once  I  sat  by  deaf  and  blind  Helen 
Keller's  side  at  one  end  of  the  big 
porch  of  a  New  England  country 
house,  talking  with  her.  Suddenly 
she  smiled  and  said:  "I  see  the 
baby  has  come  out  on  the  porch." 
I  had  not  seen  nor  heard  any 
one,  but  now  I  turned  my  head  and 
?aw  the  baby  toddling  on  her  two 
feet  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  porch. 
"How  did  you  know  she  was  here?" 
I  asked  Helen,  and  she  answered:  "I 
felt  the  sound  of  a  soft  little  foot- 
fall." 

Who  was  defective  there? 

The  case  of  people  whose  sense  of 
feel'ng  is  as  acute  and  perceptive  as 
that  cannot  be  altogether  helpless 
without  eyes,  after  all.  What  we 
need  is  to  get  rid  of  our  seeing  ar- 
legance  and  give  the  blind  a  good 
chance  to  use  their  keen  ears  and 
their  sensitive  fingers. 

A  blind  person  can  do  many  things 
through  the  use  not  only  of  his 
ears  and  his  fingers  but  by  the  em- 
ployment of  that  superior  sagacity 
that  he  develops  from  practice.  And 
the  blind  person,  instead  of  being 
taken  care  of  as  a  helpless  depend- 
ent,  should   have   the   chance   to   do 
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things,  and  become  independent.' 
That  is  why  this  blind  worker's  ex- 
hibition does  not  show  us  the  won- 
ders, the  exceptional  things,  the 
tricks  that  blind  people  do,  but  rather 
th*»  every-day,  ordinary,  wage-earn- 
ing work  of  weavers,  cobblers,  box- 
makers,  sewing  machine  operators 
and  so  on. 

PREVKNTIXG  BLINDNESS. 

And  another  point  is  that  the 
things  ought  to  be  done  that  prevent 
people  from  becoming  blind.  Per- 
haps the  most  appealing  feature  of 
the  whole  exhibition  is  that  depart- 
ment which  shows  how  blindness ; 
may  be  prevented.  | 

A  drop  of  the  silver  nitrate,  put 
into  the  eyes  of  a  child  at  birth,  may 
prevent  that  child  from  growing  up 
blind,  and  may  make  a  seeing  person 
of  him.  Infantile  optbthalmia  is  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  blindness. 
It  may  be  cured  forever  in  infancy. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  parents  of 
the  children  do  not  know  that  they 
need  the  treatment,  and  when  they 
find  it  out  it  is  too  late.  The  New 
York  As.«ociation  for  the  Blind  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  so  that 
midwives  and  physicians  ,  are  fur- 
nished, through  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  with  the  proper  solution 
for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  the 
disease  may  be  averted. 

A  AVOHK  FOR  THE  STATE. 

More  than  one  quarter  of  all  the 
blind  might  be  seeing  persons  to-day 
if  the  right  steps  had  been  taken  in 
their  infancy  to  ward  off  the  afflic- 
tion. 

Then  there  are  many  other  infec- 
tions which  come  later  that  might 
be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent blindness.  Industrial  accidents, 
§uch  ,aa  the  introduction  of  flying 
particles  into  the  eyes,  result  in 
many  cases  of  blindness,  which 
might  be  prevented  by  prompt  treat- ' 
ment.  Accidents  at  play,  and  pro-, 
grcEsive  nearsiiililodness  cause  blind- 
ness which  might  be  averted. 


New  York  city  has  143  blind  pau* 
pers  on  Blackwell's  Island.  They  are 
helpless,  and  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. But  this  is  what  the  blind 
workers'  exhibition  tells  us  about 
these  143  blind  paupers:  If  the  thing 
were  done  that  ought  to  be  done,  at 
least  half  of  them  would  not  be  blind 
at  all;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they 
would  be  supporting  themselves  some- 
where in  smiling  happiness,  and  not 
be  languishing  in  misery  in  a  pauper 
asylum. 

THE  BLIND  ATHLETES. 

Bodily  helplessness  used  to  go  side 
by  side  with  blindness,  in  the  old 
times,  because  the  blind  did  not  know 
how  to  move  about  aiid  keep  their 
bodies  in  a  healthy,  active  condition. 
That  is  done  away  with  now.  The 
blind  workers'  exhibition  showed  us 
young  athletes  turning  at  the  bar, 
swinging  on  flying  rings,  running, 
leaping,  lifting,  and  moving  about  al- 
most as  freely  as  if  they  could  see. 

The  exhibition  also  had  a  mili- 
tary corps  of  blind  boys  in  khaki 
and  campaign  hats.  These  boys 
move  at  the  word  of  command. 
They  are  led  by  a  seeing  m9,n  in  ad- 
vance, of  course.  Why  should  they 
not  be?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
their  teachers  merely  to  make  them 
■'do  stunts." 

But  the  commands  -addressed  to 
these  blind  soldiers  are  adapted  to 
their  ways.  When  the  commander 
says  "Fall  back  ten  feet,"  he  knows 
that  the  boys  will  fetch  up  in  a 
fairly  straight  line  when  they  have 
completed  the  movement,  because 
they  are  trained  to  distinguish  dis- 
tances. 

HOAV  BLIND  FACES  TX>OK. 

Wednesday  night,  when  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  this  military  company  of 
blind  boys  was  drawn  up  in  a  semi- 
circle in  front  of  the  platform.  They 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fronting 
the  audience. 

The   blind   faces  expressed  all  the 


feelings  of  the  boys.  That  is  the 
way  with  the  blind — and  especially 
with  the  blind  who  have  always  been 
sightless.  They  do  not  use  their 
faces  to  conceal  their  feelings,  as^ 
we  do.  They  are  not  conscious  of 
the  scrutiny  of  observers.  They  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  making  up 
a  face  to  impress  or  fool  other  peo- 
ple; in  fact,  they  do  not  know  how 
it  is  done.  So  all  their  feelings 
and  shades  of  feeling  flit  over  their 
faces  like  the  breeze  over  a  wheat 
field. 

They  smile,  or  they  frown,  or  they 
look  puzzled — or  they  half  smile  and 
half  frown  at  the  same  time,  and 
often  they  mix  puzzlement  with  their 
pleasure.  All  that  is  really  beautiful, 
and  it  is  logical  and  intelligent,  too. 
But  for  ages  we  seeing  people  did 
rot  understand  it.  That  same  beauti- 
ful sensitiveness  of  facial  expression 
we  have  when  we  are  babies,  but  it 
is  soon  stamped  out  of  us  by  the 
scrutiny  and  ridicule  of  our  fellows. 
Our  faces  become  masks.  And  we 
even  come  to  think  that  a  face  ought 
to  be  a  mask! 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  blind 
people  were  often  considered  idiotic. 
They  knew  no  reason  why  their  fares 
should  not  express  their  fleeting 
thoughts  and  feelings;  they  allowed 
the  winds  of  their  souls  to  blow  over 
their  countenances;  and  the  seeing 
people,  whp  had  lost  this  happy 
faculty,  counted  them  idiotic  for  this 
reason! 

Again,  who  is  the  "defective"  In 
such  a  case?  The  one  who  possesses 
the  really  sensitive  and  revealing 
face,  or  the  one  who,  for  fear  his 
countenance  will  tell  something 
about  his  feelings,  has  converted  his 
features  into  a  blank  surface? 

THE  "LIGHTHOUSE." 

The  symbol  of  the  movement  repre- 
sented in  this  exhibition  is  the  light- 
house. In  the  center  of  the  stage  at 
the  Metropolitan  opera  house  a  very 
good    reproduction    of    a    lighthouse, 


blazing  with  a  clear  flame  at  the  top, 
is  erected.     It  typifies   not  only  the 
work  of  the  movement  in  a  general 
wa,y,  but  in  a  particular  way  it  sug-  ' 
gests    the    headquarters    with    which  i 
the  association  for  the  blind  hopes  to  ; 
be  enriched  some  day. 

The  Lighthouse  is  the  name  by 
which  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  association,  at  118  East  Mfty- 
ninth  street,  are  called.  These  quarters 
are  In  an  old  three-story  residence 
A'hich  is  only  seventeen  feet  wide. 
The  association  needs  a  house  three 
times  as  wide  as  that,  and  big  enougli 
and  tall  enough  to  house  a  heating 
plant  and  SAvimming  pool,  adminis- 
tration offices,  exhibition  and  sales 
room,  room  for  lectures  and  confer- 
ences, clubrooms  and  special  class 
rooms,  gymnasium,  restaurant  and 
roof  garden.  It  supplies  the  seeing 
public  with  a  picture  of  this  ideal 
structure — which,  if  it  is  ever  erected, 
will  be  a  real  lighthouse  for  the  blind. 
But  no  one  of  our  millionaires  has 
yet  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  see 
his  way  to  everlasting  honor  and  en- 
dufing  merit  by  providing  funds  for 
the  purpose. 

HJKLEX  KELLJGR'S  PART. 

If  Helen  Keller  speaks  often  enough 
perhaps  somebody's  eyes  will  be 
opened  to  this  opportunity,  because 
Helen  is  known  and  greatly  loved 
and  admired,  and  when  she  speaks 
all  the  great  patrons  of  the  blind 
listen.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
opening  Wednesday  night  spoke  of 
Helen  Keller  as  a  "living  lighthouse 
for  the  blind";  and  that  is  what  she 
is.  She  shed  some  more  light  for 
them  the  other  night;  for  in  the  letv 
ter  from  her,  which  was  read  to, 
the  meeting  by  the  dynamo  of  the 
association.  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Miss, 
Keller  used  these  very  remarkable 
words: 

Ycni  have  oome  here  to  see  for 
yourselves  what  the  blind  are,  what 
they  are  capa>ble  of,  what  they  need. 
Why  is  it  that  you  are  surprised? 
Why  is  it  that  twenty  or  thirty 
year.'    agro   you   did  not  'know    what 


This  exhibition  teaches  people  to- 
take  care  of  these  things.  The  state, 
the  community,  can  take  care  ot 
them  if  it  will.  When  it  does  so, 
there  will  be  no  more  than  one  blind 
person  where  now  there  are  ten. 

Are  not  we  "defective,"  since,  with 
our  wonderful  eyes,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  see  these  things  until 
the  blind  themselves  taught  them 
to  us? 

SEEING  HEIjPERS. 

Another  very  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant fact  was  shown  at  this  ex- 
hibition. It  is  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  blind  by 
seeing  persons  has  never  been  scien- 
;  tifically  organized.  One  seeing  per- 
I  son  can  dj'rect  the  work  of  ten  or 
twelve  blind  persons  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  this  work  as  effective  ^.s 
that  of  seeing  persons. 

In  the  rug  weaving  industries  for 
the  blind,  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  the  figured  patterns  are  put  in 
place  by  a  seeing  helper.  One  seeing 
helper  serves  as  spotter  for  four  blind 
weavers;  and  by  the  division  of  labor 
the  workman  reaches  an  output  of 
six  square  yards  of  rugs  per  day, 
which  is  about  as  much  as  seeing 
v.orkers  could  do. 

Thirty-two  blind  workers  in  the 
weaving  of  "Cambridge  rugs"  re-, 
<  eived  wages  in  one  year  which ! 
amounted  to  $8,400,  and  some  of  them  j 
receive  $13.60  a  week.  This  is  better 
than  being  supported  in  hopeless; 
Jarkness  and  institutional  squalor. 

\0  MORE  BLIND  PAUPERS. 

Strange  that  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  that  the  work  of  the  seeing 
and  the  blind  could  be  so  united  that 
\he  efficiency  of  the  blind  could  be 
raised  to  the  seeing  standard!  Our 
policy  in  the  past  has  been,  if  we 
wanted  the  blind  to  do  something,  to 
set  them  down  somewhere  by  them- 

(jselves,  and  say  to  them,  "Xow  do 
things!"  No  wonder  that  sometimes, 
though  they  are  brave,  they  became 

,  discouraged,  and  lapsed  into  hopeless 
helplessness. 
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Blind  at  Work  or  Play, 
Guided  by  a  Sense 


More  Acute  Than  Sight. 
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they  could  do  then?  Becatise  you 
had)  no  sigrhtless  playmates.  Your 
iblind  contemporary  was  not  in  the 
school  room  with  you,  but  In  a  spe- 
cial estafblishment.  Tour  children 
will  have  that  little  Wind  fellow 
with  them  In  school,  and  it  will  'b« 
good  for  him,  and  good  for  your  dear 
little  ciirly-head,  whose  eyes,  thank 
God,  are  sound.  It  will  prepare  him 
for  life,  and  teach  them  to  give  him 
his  place  in  life. 

I  have  been  happy  playing  with 
ten  blind  children;  but  i  am  happier 
in  the  thought  that  my  sightless  suc- 
cessor will  be  playing  with  ten  wna 
see.  Your  children's  chlidreji  will 
have  a  still  more  beautiful  experi- 
ence. For  they  will  live  in  a  world 
where  eyes  are  not  wasted,  and 
wTiere  capable  hands  are  not  aUrvvcd 
to  lie  idle. 

To'ir  grandchildren,  too.  will  r«fu?Q 
to  isolate  the  blind;  but  there  will  be 
so  few  to  isolate  that  the  blind  may 
again  become  objects  of  wonder  antl 
curiosity.  But  now,  when  l:.linrl  hoys 
and  girls  are  all  too  common.  th<» 
public  ought  to  imake  their  education 
a  (matter  of  universal  knowledge  and 
latelli/9li  ifai^aUxy.  ^^ 

United  Effortof  Sight- 
less and  thci  Seeing 
in  This  Age  Raises 
the  Efficiency  of  the 
Blind  to  the  Stand- 
ard  of  Those  with 
Sight. 
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FAIR  FOR  BLIND  ENDS  TO-DAY. 

Waiters  at   a    Big    Luncheon    Donated 
Their  Tips  to  the  Cause. 

Owing  to  Bishop  Groer's  opposition  to 
the  keeping, open  of  the  Blind  "Workers' 
i^xhiljition  ^  Hie  Metropolitan -Hjnifttgi^ 
House  III!  J.ilii'hi.r  i;  will  be  closed -to- 
night at  TtO^'A  o'clocfc^  a  day  sooner  thavi 
had  ^been  ori^nally  intended.  As  Sunday 
M-as  to  have  ceen  a  free  day,  it  lia;?  lieen 
decided  to  reduce  the  entrance  fee  for 
to-day  to  10  cents. 

A  programme  of  special  interest  lias 
been  arranged,  in  which  every  bUnd  per- 
former who  lias  appeared  in  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  last  three  days  will  take 
part.  The  MetropoUtan  stage  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  roller  skathig  rink,  on 
which  the  older  ,blind  children  from  the 
New  York  pubdc  sctiools  will  give  an 
exiiibition  of  farcy  skating.  There  will 
be  a  chess  match,  in  which  a  blind  chess 
master  challenges  ten  seeing  persons. 

Bishop  Greer,  who  opened  the  exercises 
of  last  evenmg,  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
a  new  home  for  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  "  Only  $2f>().(K)0,"  said  the 
Bibhop.-"it5  needed.  Of  this  $1<"K),()00  has 
been  given.  We  want  you  and  your 
friends  to  give  the  balance  of  $150,000, 
and  to  give  it  at  once." 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Misa  Winnifred 
Holt  to  distinguished  blind  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  yesterday  at  Shanley's  new 
restaurant,  the  waiters  who  served  the 
party  all  refused  to  receive  their  cus- 
tomary tips.  After  the  function  the 
waiters  sent  a  delegation  of  one,  the  head 
waiter,  Edward  Paul,  to  return  the  tips 
which  had  been  given  them  by  the  indi- 
vidual diners,  and  by  the  committee  which 
arranged  the  luncheon.  They  expressed  I 
a  desire  to  contribute  these  tips  to  the 
cause  of  tiie  blind.  A  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  was  voted  by  the  twenty- 
nine  blind  guests  present,  and  two  boxes 
at  the  Metropolitan  \  for  Saturday  night 
v\ere  offered  to  the  waiters  and  immedi- 
ately aecepted  by  them. 

,  A  concert,  exc'iuslvel.v  for  the  blind 
'  visitors  to  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibi- 
;  tjon,  many  of  whom  have  come  from 
:  distant  parts  of  the  country,  is  to  be 
I  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
I  before  the  doors  open  to-day  at  1  P.  M. 
I  An  elaborate  programme  has  been  ar- 
i  ranged  by  a  quartet  of  blind  musicians 
j  from  the  Perkins  Tnstitutiton  for  the 
BUnd.  Messrs.  Charles  Sticker,  piano; 
i  John  Withercll,  violin;  I^eon  Gibson,  flute, 
:  and  Richard  Barnard,  cornet.  A  seeing 
:  pisrson.  Miss  Floi'a  Hardie.  at  present 
•  playing  in  "  The  Mikado  "  company, 
Brooklyn,  has  also  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices, and  will  render  a  number  of  Scotch 
'fionga-ana  ditties^ 
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PRESIDENTS  CHAIR" 
AT  AUCTION  TO-DATf 


Ex- 


Last  Day  of  Bligij^Jifltakexs' 
Jibit  to  Have  Feature  of 
j^^^  Special  Sale. 

"JCjiwles  ian<5  (gen tl eon  en,  how  raudh  am  I 
offered  for  this  wonderfully  iflne  bridle? 
It  was  made  by  a  cowboy  on  the  plains. 
Tihe  cow'boy  sent  it  to  us  to  sell,  for  enough 
to  buy  him  a  watch  with  raised  dial  fig- 
ures, so  that  he  can  tell  the  time  by  touch. 
How  much  will  you  grive  to  help  the  blind 
cow'boy  get  his  watch?" 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
Blind  Association,  at  the  exhibit  last  even- 
Inig-  was  tihe  auctlon^eer,  and  Bishop  Greer 
got  the  bridle  for  ?14.50,  giving  assurance 
that  the  blind  man  would  have  his  watch. 

This  afternoon  a  (feature  of  the  JlVJetro- 
polltan  Opera  House  Exhiibit  vill  be  the 
auctioning  off  of  the  "President's  chair," 
as  it  is  called  since  Mr.  Taft  sat  in^it  on 
the  night  he  opened  the  exhibition.  Tlwo 
hundred  and  fifty  ddllars  was  bid  for  it 
last  night.  Joseph  P.  Day  iwill  close  t^e 
auction  to-day. 

Bislhop  Greer,  who  presided,  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  a  new  home  for  the  .New 
York  Assacxation  for  the  Blind,  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  needed. 
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ROLIEK  SKATING  BY  THE  BUND 


It     Will     ««'    Featur*'    of    Kxhibltioii, 
M^hich  M^tll   Close  To-nig;1tt. 

Becausf  of  Bishop  Greer' .s  opposition  to 
Sunday  opening  of  the  Blind  'Workere' 
JIExhibltlon  1n  the  MetropjaUiaa««*f'ff^ 
House  LL..-w-as  announced  last  night  the 
show  will  close  to-n;?ht  at  10.30  o'clock, 
one  aay  earlier  than  had  been  planned. 
A«  Sunday  was  to  be  a  '"free  daj'"  it  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  e^itrance  fee  to-day 
to  10  cents. 


A  special  feature  to-da3'  wil!  tk  fAhcy 
roller  skatJncj  'by  some,  of  the  blind  qn  the 
big-  stagie  of  the  opera  house.  A  chese 
match  by  blind  players  will  be  another 
attraction.  Bishop  Greer,  who  opened  the 
,fix€rcise3  la.S't  night,  made  an  appeal  for 
id  new  home  for  the  New  York  Asaocla- 
'tion   for  the  Blhid. 

"Only  $250,000,"  said  the  Bishop,  "Is 
needed.    Of  tlNis  $100,000  has  ibeen  given." 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Joseph  P. 
Day,  who  was  to  auction  oft  President 
Taft's  jchair,  mavie  expressly  for  him  by  a 
blind  man,  the  sale  was  pov-tpoiied  un-til 
tJO-d>ay,  when  Day  will  be  present.  An 
anonymous  bid  of  $250  .has  been  received 
for  the  chair,  in  which  President  Taft  sat 
on  the  night  of  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

A   bridle  made  by  a  blind  cowboy,  who 
is  eager  to  get  a  raised  watch  with  whl 
ihe  ctJn  tell  the  time,  was  auctioned  off 
Bishop  Greer  for  $14.50. 
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bi^jBpJhforkers  give  medal. 


Ten-CeMt    Snbscrlptlons   Paid   for  MCi^ 
#HHnento  for  Miss  Holt.  i 

While  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
■was  showing  th©  interesting  things  at  the 
Blind  Workers*  Exhibition,  in  the  Metro- 
litan  Opera  House,  to  Bishop  David  H, 
Greer  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  last 
night,  she  was  drawn  aside  to  one  corner 
of  the  exhibition  by  a  group  of  her  blind 
friends,  who  gave  her  a  silver  medal,  bear- 
ing her  portrait  upon  one  aide,  and  on  the 
other  the  Inscription,  "Winifred  Holt,  from 
many  to  whom  she  has  brought  light 
thi-ough  work." 

W.  R.  Scandlin,  himself  blind,  made  the; 
speech  of  presentation.  The  medal  had| 
been  purchased  with  ten-cent  subscriptions! 
from  many  of  those  whom  Miss  Holt  hadj 
helped  by  means  of  the  "light  through! 
work"  policy  which  she  inaugurated  at  the 
Lighthouse,  the  association's  headquarters. 
Scandlin  remarked  that  not  a  cent  of  taint- 
ed money  had  gone   into  the  medal. 
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ItAST  DAY  OF  BLIND  EXHIBIT. 


Adcy     Rollei 


tFililcy     Roller     Skatlnj;     and     Chess 

A-iuonii:  the   Features. 

Those  who  have  n<yt  yet  been  to  tih« 
.,^]lnd  workers'  ex"hIbition  at  <Vtie  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  must  hurrj'.  for 
?he  exhibition  closes  to-niffht.  0\\'1ng 
y$o  Bishop  Greer's  objection  to  a  Sun- 
day opening,  the  free  day  that  .was 
planned  will  not  take  place,  but  the  ad- 
mission for  to-day,  the  last  Qay,  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  cents,  and  a  special 
programme  has  been  arranged. 
^.  Blind  children  will  give  a  display  of 
fancy  raller  skating,  and  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  an 
exhibition  ha.s  been  seen  in  this  country. 
Ten  blind  cliess  masters  will  challeni^e 
ten  sighted  persons. 

Bishop  Greer  made  a  strong  appeal 
last  nigiht  for  a  new  home  for  the  New 
'^'ork  Association  for  the  Blind.  Only , 
$250,000,  he  said,  was  needed,  and  $100.- 
000  had  already  been  given. 
(»£; President  Taft's  chair  will  be  fauc-i 
Cloned  to-night.  A 
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TO-DAY   LAST  OF  BLI^  SHOW. 

Bishop   Greer   Objected   to   Sunday   and 
Prices  for  To-day  Have  Been  Lowered. 

Owing  to  opposition  by  Bishop  Greer 
to  having  the  Blind  Show  run  on  Sunday 
the  managers  have  decided  to  have  it 
close  at  10  o'clock  to-night.  As  Sunday 
was  to  have  been  a  free  day,  the  prices 
for  this  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  re- 
duced from  25  cents  to  10  cents  for  ad- 
mission. The  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  will  be  used  for  a  roller 
skating  rink  where,  blind  skaters  will  per- 
form, and  there  will  be  the  blind  chess 
players. 

Bishop  Gre^r  opened  the  exprcises  last 
night.  He  said  that  only  5250,000  was 
needed  for  a  new  home  for  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  that  $100,000 
of  this  has  already  been  raised. 

The  chair  made  by  a  blind  man  in  which 
Preeident  Taft  sat  when  he  opened  the 
exercises  on  Wednesday  was  to  have  been 
auctioned  off  by  Joaeph  P.  Day  yester- 
day, but  as  Mr.  Day  didn't  appear  the 
chair  will  be  put  up  at  auction  this  after- 
noon. One  bid  of  S250  has  alreaxly  been 
received  for  the  chair. 
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BLIND    WORKERS. 


PrWdent  Taft  lent  his  presence  and] 
his  m^Jl^ence  to  a  good  cause  when  hei 
attended  and  spoke  at  the  Blind 
'Workers'  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York  city,  lasti 
meek.  This  exceptionally  interesting 
exposition  represents  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  collective  results  yet  achieved 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  for  useful 
activities.  The  organizer  of  the  affair, 
Miss  Holt)  has  devoted  tier  time  and 
enei'gy  for  five  j'ears  not  only  to  the 
general ■J^aining  of  the  blind,  but  also 


ItllJULlilffritions 
She  has  sue-  \ 


to    providin^^WWw 
suited  to  their  infirmity 
ceeded  In  disproving  the  notion  which  \ 
widely    prevailed    not    long    ago    that 
there  is  nothing  in  life  for  the  sightless 
but  to  pass  the  time  in  helpless  idle- 
jfiess.  a.  burden  upon  the  public  or  upon  i 
jtheir  relatives. 

;  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Blind  Workers'  exhibition  that 
hiere  are  2,400  persons  afflicted  w;itli 
loss  of  sight  in  the  metropolis,  7,000.  in 
the  State  and  85,000  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Holt's  exhibition  proved 
what  can  be  done  with  this  apparently 
hopeless  human  material,  by  showing 
fiftj^  blind  persons  at  wojk  In  ordi- 
nary trades,  with  quite  as  much  skill 
and  effect  as  workers  who  can  see.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  Newj 
York  through  a  school  with  only  seven- 
teen feet  of  street  front,  so  small  that 
blind  men  who  come  there  for  shelter 
in  emergencies  have  sometimes  to  be 
turned  into  the  street  for  lack  of  room. , 
By  hi.s  visit  to  the  exhibition  and  his 
Interesting  address  of  commendation, 
President  Taft  has  directed  the  public 
attention  to  an  enterprise  of  the  high- 
est merit;  and  it  is  confidently  ex 
pected  will  be  the  raising  of  a  fund  b 
;private  subscription  that  will  enabl 
Miss  Holt  to  conduct  her  beneficen 
work  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 
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PlEW  HOME  FOR  TH|^INP 
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e  Out  of  the  Opera  Fair — Goli 
Medal   to    Miss    Holt. 


As  a  result  of  the  Blind  Workers'  E^ 
hibltion,  the  hope  long-  entertained  by  tl^e 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  will 
probably  be  realized  in  the  near  future  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  Lighthouse.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  up  by  W.  W.  Bosworth, 
an  architect,  and  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  making  efforts  to  obtain  the 
additional  funds  necessary  to  begin  build- 
ing operations. 

The  present  home  of  this  association 
at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street  occupy  a 
plot  17  feet  by  74  feet,  and  are  inadequate 
for  the  various  activities  carried  on.  This 
narrow  little  building,  once  a  private 
dwelling,  wedged  in  between  other  build- 
ings, is  the  meeting  place  of  about  7,000 
blind  persons,  and  has  had  probably  more 
pass  through  it  than  any  other  building 
in  the  world.    , 

As  the  name  Implies,  the  Lighthouse 
was  intended  as  a  beacon  light  for  the 
blind,  where  they  could  come  in  times 
of  trouble  or  in  joy,  for  work  or  to  play, 
for    information    or    service. 

The  building  =  which  Mr.  Bosworth  has 
planned  will  contain  a  swimming  pool, 
restaurant,  lecture  and  concert  hall,  roof 
garden,  gymnasium— all  innovations  in 
buildings  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  blind. 

One  of  the  touching  incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Opera  House  exhibition  just 
closed  was  the  presentation  by  the  blind 
on  Friday  evening  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  Blind. 
V'Orkers,  who  through  Miss  Holt's  efforts 
have  been  made  able  to  earn  money  and 
in  some  cases  to  be  self-supporting, 
clubbed  together  and  raised  the  medal 
fund.  The  medal  is  gold.  It  has  a  light- 
house engraved  on  it,  five  small  diamonds 
representing  the  light-giving  rays.         
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TAFT  OPENS  BLIND     j 
WORKERS'  inSf^ATf 


President  Taft  opening  the  Blind 
Workers'  exhibition,  under  the  aus- 
oices  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  blind,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  house  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  president  is  the  center  of  the 
group.      Confronted    with    a    strenuous 

evening*  of  engag-ements.  President 
Taft  had  intended  to  be  at  the  blind 
exhibition  only  a  few  minutes,  say  a 
word  and  then  hurry  awaj-  to  some 
banquet  or  other  of  the  functions 
which  he  had  promised  to  attend. 
However,  he  became  so  interested   in 

the  exhibits  of  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  the  blind,  under  modern  teach- 
ing, that  he  stayed  there  many  times 
longer  than  he  had  planned.  Ten 
thousand  people  were  kept  waiting  for 
the  president  at  one  of  the  function?^ 
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"**^35lR  TAFT  SAT  IN  SOLD. 

Anction   31ar]k8   Closlngr  of  the   Bliud 
.  Workers'   ISxhlbition. 

I  The  Blind  Workei-s'  Exhibition  closed 
past  ii*t!lf '  jn  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
j  House.  The  attendance  was  the  largest 
j  since  the  fair  opened.  The  principal  event/ 
jOf  the  evening:  was  the  auction  sale  hit 
[Joseph  P.  Day  of  the  chair  made  for 
[President  Taft  by  a  blind  man.  The, 
1  chair  fetched  $250.  There  was  lively  bid- 
,  diner,  the  first  offer  of  $50  being  raised 
jciuickly  to  .$100,  and  then  by  more  $50 
;bids  to  the  price  paid.  The  buyer  &ave 
j  the  chair  to  the  Light  House,  the  new 
i  home  of  the  association.  Several  other 
articles  were  sold  by  Day,  including  a 
bridle  made  by  a  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
man.    The  price  paid  wa^  $29. 

There  were  gymnasium  exercises  by 
b.ind  students  from  several  schools.  A 
feature  that  Won  much  applause  was 
rope  skipping  by  several  young  girls,  who' 
performed  the  feat  solely  by  the  sens 
of  sound. 
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fLAN  NEW  HOME  FOR  BLIND. 

steel    and    Concrete    Buildins   !•   to 
ilKllace  Old  Structure. 

\s  a  result  of  the  Blind  Worke-s' 
Exhibition,  the  hope  long  entertained 
bv  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
BHnd  will  soon  be  realised  in  the 
eha.pe  of  a  new  Lighthouse.  Plan^ 
have  been  drawn  by  \T.  W.  Boswort.-f, 
an  architect,  and  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  making  effoi*ts  to  obtain 
the  additional  funds  necessary  to  be- 
gin  building  operations   at  once. 

The  present  strvicture  at  No.  118 
East  Fiftv-ninth  street,  a  narrow  lit- 
tle building,  is  the  meeting  place  of 
about  7.000  blind  per-sons.  On  busy 
davs   many  have   been   turned   away. 

The  building  Ardhdteet  Bosiworth 
has  planned  will  be  constructed  of 
steel  and  concrete.  It  will  contain  a 
swimming  pool,  a  restaurant,  a  lecture 
and  concert  hall,  a  roof  garden  and  a 
gymnasium. 
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BLIND  WORKEHS'  SHOW  u^jyud. 


Not 


FJj»AnciaI     Success,     bat     Ex- 
pL^med    Mo-vement    to    Public. 

The  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  closed  Satur- 
daj""  nig-ht.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  last 
day  and  the  admission  lowered  brought 
several  thousand  people  to  see  what  the 
blind  could  do  to  make  themselves  happy. 
The  platform  built  over  the  orchestra  and 
[the  boxes  were  crowded. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  exhibitions 
I  consisted  of  drills  by  the  blind  children 
ifrom  the  public  schools. 

i  Altogether  about  To.OOO  people  have  seen 
the  exhibition.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  the  opera  house  was  given  MIs.s 
Winifred  Holt  said  the  exhibition  did  not 
pay  for  itself.  It  was  meant  as  an  educa- 
tion to  the  public,  she  added. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  is  still 
looking  for  $150,000,  which  with  the  $100,000 
already  obtained  will  make  possible  the 
erection  of  a  home  suitable  to  the  in- 
creasing work  that  the  association  is 
carrying  on. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  have  been 
drawn  by  W.  W.  *Bcsworth,  the  architect. 
The  purpose  is  to  have  in  the'  new  build- 
ing accommodations  that  will  provide  for 
the  eight  different  trades  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  cramped  quarters 
at  No.  118  East  59th  street.  The  new  build- 
ing will  have  meeting  rooms  for  the  various 
clubs  composed  of  blind  people  that  now 
meet  in  the  salesroom  and  loom  room. 
These  are  so  small  that  often  the«  hlisyi 
who  come  for  help  have  to  be  turned  9Way 
for  lack  of  space. 
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CiGHTHOUSES    FOR   THE   BUN^ 

TofibrinK  lipht  to  tli^'ITflWll.  !|(lbfially 
rsical  impossibility,   but  to  liave  the 
exercise     their     faculties     just    as 
:hey  had  the  full  dawn  of  vision 
Ite^ithin  the  possibilities.     No  form 
f>f  humanitarian  enterprise  could   surpass 
in    its    benefits    the    work    that   is    being 
done   by   Miss   Winifred   Holt,    the   estab- ; 
Usher  of  lighthouses  for  the  blind.    These  | 
lighthouses    are    centers    at    which     the  i 
blind   are  taught  the   range  of  industries 
open  to  the  seeing.     Their  purpose  is  to  j 
remove  the    idea  from  such  atflicted  per-  j 
sons    that    they    are    cramped    in    their' 
powers    and    that    they    cannot    do    the 
things  that  they  could  were  they  in   pos- 
session of  unimpaired  vision. 

At    the    Metropolitan    Opera    House,    in 
New    York    recently,    the    exhibit    of   the 
craftmanship  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
made  to  work  as  though  seeing  was  liier- 
■ally  astounding.     President  Taft  sat  in  a 
substantial   chair  constructed   by  n    blind 
chairmaker  and  all  around  him   were  ex- 1 
hibitions  of  the  finest  workmanship  of  the  j 
blind,   in   such   a  range  oi*  dccupadous  as] 
stenography   and    carpentry,    surgery    and  ■ 
tailoring.     The  diversity  of  the  industries 
impresses    the    fact    that    one    who    lo.ses- 
sight  or  has  not  the  gift  may  yet  do  the 
things  done  by  others. 

Miss  Holt's  address  before  the  Congres- 
sional Club  in  Washington  yesterday  in 
the  line  of  establisliing  Lighthouse  No.  4 
at  the  national  capital  was  n  convincing 
deliverance.  Senator  Gore,  the  able  sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  without  the  sense 
of  vision,  and  the  marvelous  attainments 
of  Helen  Kellar  show  how  'slight  may  be 
made  the  limitations  of  sightlessne'ss.  * 
'  The  wonder-working  change  in  the  edu- 
cational ideals  applied  to  tlfe  blind  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  move- 
ments. Surely  those  who.  without  sight, 
are  yet  taught  a  trade,  a  profession  or  an 
occupation  suited  to  their  talents,  have 
much  %o  be  grateful  for  in  the  discovery 
that  their  nflBiction  is  in  no  wise  a  bar  to 
their  activities  and  does  not  couoe.^n 
them  to  a  very  fpw  and  mostly  common- 
place lines  of  self-support. 
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nj^throughWork 

sJcCESS     OF     MOVEMENT     FOR 
THEIR    EMPLOYMENT. 


Mfss  Winifred  Holt,  of.  Baltimore, 
Makes  an  Interesting  Address 
Before  the  Congressional  Club  of 
Washington — Remarkable  Scenes 
at  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  in 
New  York. 


Bureau  of  The  Baltimore  American, 
1410   Penusylvaina   Avenue, 

Washington,   May   12. 

Before  the  Congressional  Club  this 
afternoon  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  of  Balti- 
more, a  leader  in  efforts  to  aid  the 
blind,  made  an  interesting  address  on 
the  work  now  being  done  in  this  direc- 
i  tion.  Miss  Holt  said,  in  part: 
;.  A  fortnight  ago  President  Taft  said,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhi- 
bition in  New  York; 

"The  loss  of  that  sense  which  enables 
us  to  see,  to  write,  to  read,  to  >\^ilk,  to 
rejoice  in  the  rising  sun  and  marvel  in 
the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  to  know 
day  from  night,  to  loolsj  into  the  universe 
of  countless  Avorlds,  is  a  deprivation  the 
very  thought  of  which  melts  our  hearts 
and  brings  tears  to  our  eyes  for  those 
thus  aflaicted.  W^ithout  thought,  we  class 
them  all  among'  the  helpless  and  neces- 
sary objects  of  charity. ,  We  segregate 
them  from  the  world  at  large,  we  put 
them  in  expensive  asylums,  we  furnish 
them,  with  food  and  clothing  and  then, 
with  a  sigh,  we  consign  them  to  a  life 
of  hibernation,  of  deadening  monotony, 
of  helpless  and  aimless  existence  in  a 
windowless    tomb." 

The  President  helped  by  his  interest 
to  plant  in  the  hearts  of  everyone  here 
sympathy  and  understanding '  for  the 
86,000  blind  of  this  eountlry,  whose  inter- 
ests are  our  immediate  concern.  He' 
helped  to  drive  home  the  lessons  that 
were  shown  in  that  groat  object-lesson 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  how 
to  prevent  blindness  and  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves. 


'  EnoTJ^b  !nk  omi  tears  hat-e  hr—     — 
as  tribute  to  the  force^uln^ps  of 
ing  picture  of  the   Blind   Worker:?     i-.xin- 
bition   to   make  it   lead   the   bliud   of   the 
world  out  of  bondage  into  hai'ptness  and 
Independence.      But    little    children    will 
still    be    blinded    through    criminal    care- 
lessness,   and    the    adult    blind    will    stilly 
sit  idle  in  neglected  corners,  beg  at  street, 
corners  and  occasionally  drink  poison  or 
blow    their    brains   out    because   there    is 
no  lighthouse  near  enough  to  help  to  keep 
them   from   shipwreck   in   their  dark   and- 
to    give    them    "Light    Through    Work;' 
because   they   object   to   starvation  as   an 
alternative    to    the    poorhouse,    prison    or 
lunatic      asylum.        This     can     only      be 
changed   if  the  lesson  which   was   taught 
of    the    prevention    of    blindness    and    of 
finding    •'Light    Through    Work"    through 
training  and  employment  is  preached  by 
everygne    of    us — is    told    over    and    over 
again   and  shown  over   and  over  again. 

Working    at    Many    Trades. 

I  will  place  part  of  the  exhibition  be- 
fore you  with  my  pictures.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  money-making  scheme,  but  a' 
money-losing  plan,  well  worth  the  sac-' 
rifice.  Its  originators  had  for  long 
felt  that  the  only  way  to  arouse  gen- 
eral intellig;ent  interest  in  the  blind  was 
to  show  them  at  work.  The  only  way  to 
stop  the  public  from  saying  "The  bliud 
can  do  nothing,"  or  "Blind  people  can 
do  bead  work  and  crocheting  if  they  are 
taught  and  kept  in  suitable  institutions; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  their 
taking  part  in  the  work  and  play  of  our 
world"'  or  again.  "Can  the  blind  smoke  or 
feed  themselves?"  The  only  way  to  stop 
this  kind  of  thinking  and  talking  was  to 
show  that  it  was  perfectly  untrue,  un- 
necessary and  out-of-date.  So  we  showed, 
through  a  series  of  graphic  illustrations 
and  charts  a  portic-n  of  the  history  and 
some  of  the  important  facts  I'elating  to 
the  blind.  We  had  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Metroplitan  Opera  House  bliud  work- 
ers at  over  40  trades,  including  weaving, 
carpentry,  cobbling,  locksmithing.  i)hono-. 
graph  operating,  switchboard  operator,| 
stenographer  and  a  wireless  telegrapherl 
who  received  and  sent  messages  on  an } 
apparatus  constructed   by   himself.  ; 

All  of  these  people  are  able  to  do  their- 
work  well  and  deserve  to  be  employed  bj^a 
I  ho  seeing  world.  In  addition  to  tbeseJ 
workeris,  we  had  blind  public  .sch<>ol  chil^ 
dren  who  played  games  and  skated  witn 
their  seeing  classmates,  blind  actors  whcr 
performed  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
blind  athletes  who  took  great  pride  in 
their  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  pyra- 
mid building,  .lumping  and  somersault 
turning,  blind  girls  who  sang  and  danced, 
folk  dances:  a  blind  masseur  offered  hi^ 
services,  and  a  blind  barber  terrorized  thefl 
public,  shaved  many,   but  cut  none! 

Blind  nmsicians,  who  held  their  position 
before  the  public  on  account  of  their  art. 
and  not  on  account  of  their  blindnesa^-.-i 
played  ao4.  sang  ityUi  distinction-  i4 


Quick  and    Efficient. 

Thousands  saw  and  heard  these  things — 
not  a  collection  of  miracles,  but  a  coilee- 
tiou  of  the  everyda3'  occiipations  in  which 
blind  people  can  be  successfully  erapJoyed 
at  honorable  wages  to  make  marketable 
articles,  which  can  be  bought  on  their 
merit  in  competition  with  seeing  people; 
not  because*  they  appeal  to  the  eye  of 
pity,  but  because  it  is  good  sound  business 
sense  to  buy  the  best  things  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  switchboard  operators,  phonograph 
operators  and  stenographers  should  be 
employed  by  seeing  people,  not  out  of 
charity,  but  because  they  are  agreeable, 
quick  and  efficient  workers.  I  can  speak 
with  authority,  because  this,  talk  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  three  blind  stenog- 
raphers whom  we  have  employed.  The 
last  to  graduate  from  the  Lighthouse  is 
now  employed  by  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  phonograph  operator  at  the  ex- 
hibition is  employed  by  the  Edison  Com- 
pany, and  our  masseurs  are  doing  work 
for  private  patients,  the  Washington 
Heights  Hospital,  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

The  promoters  of  the  Blind  Workers' 
Exhibition  Ijrought  to  Neoa>  York  about  60 
blind  people  from  other  organizations  to 
make  the  exhibition  as  complete  a  show- 
ing as  possible  of  the  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  eyesight,  and  of  what  the 
blind  are  doing  independently  and  in  con- 
junction with  institutions,  workshops, 
schools,  associations,  clubs  and  libraries 
and  home  teaching,  to  show  that  every- 
one of  these  activities  is  necessary  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  blind,  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  chance  to 
overcome  their  handicap  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

A  Lighthouse  for  Washington. 

The  blind  Ivailed  the  exhibition  as  ush- 
ering in  a  new  era  for  them,  as  mean- 
ing hope  and  freedom.  lEurope  was  rep- 
resented by  some  statistics  and  some  ex- 
hibits, one  sent  by  Sir  Francis  Campliell,, 
a  blind  man  who  climbed  Mont  Blanc 
in  order  to  preach  the  independence  of 
the  blind  from  the  highest  pulpit.  This 
blind  man  said  that  he  was  the  ouly 
person  who  could  see  the  view  at  the 
top  because  it  was  hidden  from  others 
by  a  cloud  and  he  could  see  clearly  with 
his    mind's    eye. 

You  are  doing  good  work  for  the  blind 
in  Washington,  but  you  have  no  light- 
house in  this  focus  of  Amei'lcan  di- 
plomacy and  interest,  no  place  where 
the  blind  man  can  go  and  see  what  hori- 
zon is  open  to  him  and  how  he  may 
win  out,  despite  his  handicap  in  the 
work  and  play  of  the  seeing  world. 

Since     our     exhil)ltlon.     from     the     Far 
West     we   have   heard    that   the    light   of 
the    New    York     lighthouse    has    kindled 
another      beacon,       Lighthouse      No.      3, 
!  which    we    hope    may    save    hundreds    of 


/ 


^lind  people  from  ship  wreck  and  pur 
'them  again  on  the  path  of  safety  and 
Wif-support.  * 

The  preslrlent,  who  made  it  possible  to 
make  the  New  York  Blind  Workers  Ex- 
hll)itIou  a  success,  has  seen  the  problem 
of  the  blind  people  so  deeply  and  so 
wisely  that  we  know  that  any  jjood  work 
for  them  is  sure  of  his  sympathy.  Why 
don't  you  here  in  Washington  start  a 
tiny  Lighthouse  No.  4?  And  when  you 
go  back  to  your  several  homes,  take  part 
of  the  sacred  fire,  as  they  did  in  the 
old  times,  from  the  Jamps  at  the  altar 
back  to  your  homes  and  start  through- 
out this  country — throughout  the  worlds- 
new  light-bearing  centers,  so  that  the 
blind  wh-o  now  sit  iu  darkness  shall  see 
a  light? 

The  blind  are  only  seeing  people  in  the 
dark,  to  be  treated  as  you  would  treat 
your  seeing  neighbor.  You  are  sorry  for 
the  blind  I  Do  you  really  care?  If  so, 
how  much?  Will  you  take  up  this  mis- 
sion in  this  capital  where  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  made;  not  of  char- 
ity, but  of  justice,  will  you  help  one  of 
the  most-needed  movements  of  this  age, 
which  has  freed  the  slave,  but  has  only 
begun  to  stop  blindness  and  to  give  to 
tbe  blind  "Light  Through  Work"?  i 
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Ksociation   Now  Xeeds   $150,000   for  a 
-W  Netv  Ligrbthonse. 

f  There  seentg  to  be  an  erroneous  irapres- 
sion  that  tlwrt'eceni  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit, 
which  President  Taft  opened  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  yielded  a  sufficient 
cash  profit  to  pay  for  the  building  of  a  new 
"Lighthouse."  On  the  contrary  the  associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  has  a  deficit  of  $8,000  as 
a  result  of  the  exhibit. 

Nevertheless  the  show  at  the  Opera  House 
spread  nation-wide  information  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  to  make  the  blind 
self-supporting,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  as- 
sociation for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
A  fund  of  ?150,000  is  now  needed  for  the 
new  Lighthouse,  which  shall  contain  an  in- 
formation bureau,  class  and  clubrooms, 
gymnasium,  restaurant,  roof  garden,  and 
caretakers'  room. 
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— Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York, 
he  blind  workers'  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
liiiBi^^litj_Jlir*€*t'esident  Taft.  Probably  the  most  interesting  exhibit  was 
hair  nlffffi  especially  for  the  president  t>y  Henry  Bauman,  a  blind  uphol- 
•.  It  Is  of  the  Morris  type  and  of  heavy  oak.  On  the  back  above  the 
of  the  occupant,  is  carved  a  rising  sun.  On  each  of  the  front  uprights 
Ved  a  lighthouse.     The  finish  Is  antique,  the  cushion  being  of  leather      The 

vas  sold   by   auction,   and   the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  support  of  the  work 

the  blind. 

is  hinted,  however,  that  the  chair  may   go   to   the  White  House 
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NEWYORK  BLIND8CHO0L  INVITED 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  John  Laurence  Rogers,  writing  to 
The  Times  on  May  1,  apparently  in  thej 
Interest  of  the  New  York  Institution  forj 
the  Blind,  inquires  why  no  official  rec-| 
ognltlon  was  given  to  its  school,  and  in-^ 
timates  that  the  managers  of  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  held  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  are  ignorant  of  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  reason  why  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  did  not  participate  in 
the  exhibition,  although  it  was  formally 
and  officially  invited  to  take  part,  ap- 
pears from  the  letter  of  Its  Principal, 
written  to  the  Director  of  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition,  as  follows: 
The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
S4th   St.    and  9th   Av. 

April    12,    1911. 
Dr.     Walter     L.     Hervey.      Director     Blind 
Workers'      Exhibition.      118     East     69th 
St.,    New   York  City: 
Dear  Sir— Replying  to  j'our  letter  of  April 
8,    I   would   eay   that   we   will    not   ask   you 
to   reserve   any    space   for   an   exhibit    from 
this  institution. 

Thanking   you   for  offering  ua   the  oppor- 
tunity, I  am,  very  truly  yours. 

EVERETT  B.  TEWKSBURY.  Principal. 
As  for  its  being  "  thought  necessary  to 
Import  pupils  from  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia," there  is  no  evidence  that  the  New- 
York    Institution     could     furnish     pupils 
able  to   do   what   the  visiting  pupils   did, 
and  It  would  appear  from   its  refusal  to 
participate  that  it  would  not  if  it  could. 
WALTER  L.  HERVEY, 
New  York.  May  6,  1911. 
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New   York's    Blind    School. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

It  is  Interestingr  to  know  that  an  official  in- 
vitation was  given  to  tlie  New  Yoric  Instltu- 
rtion  for  the  Blind  to  participate  in  the  Blind 
iWorkers'  Exhibition.  The  reason  this  invita- 
tion was  declined  is  not  kfiown  to  me. 

However,  if  Mr.  Hervey  intended  to  convey 
ih.e  impression  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
work,  at  the  New  York  institution  he  should 
have  omitted  from  his  letter  the  statement 
.that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  the-'New  York 
Institution  could  furnish  pupils  able  to  do 
what  the  visiting  pupils  did^'  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  pupils  df  the  New  York 
school  can  do  all  that  the  visiting  pupils  did— 
available  to  any  one  who  visits  the  Institution. 
And  one  who  like  myself  has  seen  the  ability 
of  these  New  York  boys  and  girls  demon- 
strated at  the  institution's  "  anniversary  exer- 
cises "  is  not  troubled  by  the  doubts  which  Mr. 
Hervey  tries  to  arouse  in  the  public  mind.  Mr. 
Hervey' s  assertion  is  the  more  remarkable,  in- 
asmuch as  so  many  of  those  exhibiting  at  the 
•  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  were  trained  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

JOHN    LAWRENCE    ROGERS. 
New  York,   May  8,    1911. 
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The  E#ec ufl^>*..,Com mlttee-  of  tihe  New 
York  Association^  for  the  Blind  has  ap- 
pealed for  $150.00ai(tii  nitiiiiMiiiwii  >  n41d- 
ing,  as  the  present  T..ighthouse,  at  No> 
lis    EJast   Fiftj'-ninth   street,   is  wholly 
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[shop    Greer    and    Joseph    H. 

Inchoate  Make  Appeal. 

Bishop  David  H.  Greer  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  as  chairman  of  the  BUnd  Workers' 
Exhibition,  have  signed  a  circLrtafieWl^r  in 
the  interest^jlLthe  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  which  has  been  sent  out  by- 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    The  letter  says  in  part: 

Will  you  help  the  New  York  Associ;i- 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  build  a  new  light- 
house—the first  modern  trade  school 
and  settlement  house  for  the  blind  in  the 
world?  As  the  blind  workers'  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  made 
very  clear,  the  blind,  if  properly  trained, 
can  become  useful,  happy,  wage  earning 
citizens.  It  also  made  clear  their  peculiar 
need  for  recreation  for  body  and  mind. 
Y'et,  while  New  York  provides  ample 
settlement  houses,  gymnasiums,  athletic 
fields  for  the  seeing  of  all  ages,  there  is 
not  a  single  modern  building  devoted  to 
the  social  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
many  sightless. 

The  present  lighthouse  at  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  street,  a  small,  old  fashioned 
dwelling  house — is  wholly  inadequate. 
It  can  offer  no  gymnasium,  no  baths, 
no  pleasant  meeting  place  or  reading 
and  game  rooms.  Its  class  rooms  are 
small  and  overcrowded.  With  a  new 
lighthouse  the  work  can  be  extended 
immeasurably.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  needed— needed  at 
once.  We  are  informed  by  the  executive 
committee  that  plans  are  drawn,  and  that 
a  desirable  building  site  has  been  found, 
which  will  be  available  for  a  short  time 
only;  and  that  the  association  wants  to 
begin  work  at  or^ce  so  as  to  open  the 
new  building  next  fall.  W"e  believe  that 
no  better  investment  for  such  a  sum  can 
be  found  and  we  most  cordially  second 
the  appeal  of  the  association.  < 

Willard   V.    King   is   treasurer   of   th^ 
association.  ^-^ 
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Rising  Fpps  for  the  blind. 

[  Associatfbn     Xeeds**^oney     for     Xe-w 
Site  .and    "Ligrlit    House." 

In  the  j^Vfftie  of  raising  $150,000,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  has  begun  a  season 
of  active  work.  This  money  will  'be  used 
to  erect  a  new  building,  as  the  present 
"Llkht  House"  at  No.  118  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  is  an  old-fashioned  dwelling 
house  and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  work. 

Bishop  Greer  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  have 
isssued  the  appeal  for  funds,  and  urge  that 
contributions  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  appeal  states  that  class-rooms  are 
small  and  over-crowded  and  that  with  a 
new  building  the  work  can  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. Plans  have  already  been  drawn 
for  a  building  on  a  site  which  can  be 
bought  if  the  necessary  funds  are  re- 
ceived. If  this  is  done  at  onco  work  can 
be  started  and  the  new  building  opened 
next  fall.  The  committee  asks  that  con- 
tributions be  sent  to  Williard  V.  King, 
treasurer.  ^| 
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Help  for  the 

Blind  Ask?!d 


Help  is  asked  for  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  to  build  a  new 
"lighthouse"— the  first  modern  trade 
school  and  settlement  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  One.  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  needed.  Pfans 
are  drawn,  and  a  desirable  building 
site  has  been  found,  which  -st-jm  be  avail- 
able for  a  short  J;ime  oo^     ;"  -^    .,    , 
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hibition  by  Blind  to  Show 

They  Can  Earn  Their  Living 


BLIND  persons  are  not  so   helpless  as  those  who  h  ive  their  si^'ht  an 
likely  to  believe.     They  cau  perform  many  tasks  almost  as  well  a 
those  who  have  good  eyes,     ludeed,  they  do  some  ^.•ork  better  becau* 
they   have  uothiiig  to  distract  their  minds,  and  tiieii*  trained   tiyge 
move  rapidly  and  without  interruption.    The  Association  Ft  r  the  Blind  in  Xe 
York   recently    held   an   exhibition    in    the   Metropolitan    O]  era    House    with 
view   of   educatiu.u:   the    public   re^-ardinj;-  the  abilities  and    the   needs   of  th 
blind.     At  this  exhibition  many  articles  made  by  the  blinl  were  shown,  and 
st.u:htless  workers  also  performed  their  tnsks,  such  as  we.ivinj;  rugs,  making 
chairs,  brooms,  dresses,  etc.    The  Association  For  the  Blind  has  raised  $10u.000 
to  be  used  in  erecting  a  building  that  will  serve  as  a  homj  for  the  blind  and 
can  al^o  be  used  as  a  workshop.     It  is  intended  to  spend  $2-0.000  on  the  build- 
ing, the  plans  for  which  have  been  drawn.     At  the  fair  held  in  XeAv  York  con- 
siderable  money    was   raised   to    be  added   to   the   buildin  ;   fund  •  $->4:,   beui" 
gained  by  the  sale  at  auction  of  a  huge  armchair  made  b  •  a  blind  workman!  i I 
and  ni..i    as...-..;   .,y    President   Taft,   who  opened  the  exhibirion.     The  pictured  ! I 
above  were  made  at  the  exhibition.     One  shows  a  blind  br  .ommaker.  and  the 
other  shows  bUud  gnls  binding  a juagiVime  printed  in  raised  type  for  the  blind. 
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'  APPEAL  FOR  BLiM"" 

Choate  and  Bishop   Greer  Aid  Effort 

to  Erect  "Light 

House." 


The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  making  an  appeal,  by  means  of 
a  circular  letter  which  is' signed  by  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate  and -the  Right  Rev.  David 
H.  Greer,  for  $150,000  for  the  purpose, 
of  erecting  a  new  "lighthouse,"  or,  in 
other  words,  a  trade  school  and  settle- 
ment house  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Winifred  Hclt,  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  who  was  so  highly  com- 
plimented by  President  Taft  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  Blind  Workers  Exhi- 
bition, is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  circu- 
lating the  appeal.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Win  you  help  the  Xen-  York  A.T>oclatiQn 
for  the  Blind  to  buil.l  a  new  Lighthouse,  the 
first  modern  trade  school  and  settlement  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  world? 

As  the  Blind  Workers  Exhibition  at  thQ 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  made  very  clear, 
the  blind.  If  properly  trained,  can  become 
useful,  happy,  wage-earning  citizens.  It  also 
made  clear  their  peculiar  needs  for  recrea- 
tion  for   body  and   mind. 

ret.  '  while  New  York  provides  ample  set- 
tlement houses,  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields, 
for  the  seeing  of  all  ages,  there  Is  not  a 
single  modern  building  devoted  to  the  social 
and    industrial    needs    of   the    many    sightless. 

The  present  Lighthouse,  at  IIS  East  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  a  small,  old  fashioned  dwelling 
house,  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  can  offer  no 
gymnasium,  no  baths,  no  pleasant  meeting 
place  or  reading  and  game  rooms.  Its  class 
rooms  are  sn|all  and  overcrowded.  With  a 
new  Lighthouse  the  work  can  be  extended 
Immeasurably. 

Pre.sident  Taft  said  of  the  old  Lighthouse 
and    its    work: 

"May  the  good  and  generous  people  of  New 
•York  add  substantial  sums  for  the  carrying 
forward  of  this  grent  work,  not  of  mere 
charity  to  the  helpless,  but  of  aid  to  the 
self-help  of  those  who  have  the  hea\T  bur- 
den  of   blindness    to   carry." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  Is 
needed— needed  at  once.  We  are  Informed  by 
the  p.vecutive  committee  that  plans  are  drawn, 
and  that  a  desirable  building  site  has  been 
found,  which  will  be  available  for  a  short 
time  only,  and  that  the  association  wants  to 
begm  work  at  once  so  as  to  open  the  new 
building  next  fall.  We  believe  that  no  bet- 
ter investment  for  such  a  sum  can  be  found 
and  we  most  cordially  second  the  appeal  o( 
the  a.-?sociatlon.  Your  check  should  be  made 
payable  to  Willard  V.  King,  treasurer. 
'     Kespectfully    vours, 

DAVID    H.    GREER. 
JOSEPH    H.    CHOATE. 
1^  Chairman,    Blind    Workers   EJ^xhibition. 
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f  "HELP  THE  Bltl^D/' 

Bishoi  Greer- and  Joseph  H.  Choate 
have  senjLarJ^ter  to  the  public,  asking 
help  inluilding  a  new  "lighthouse" 
for  the  tlind.  At  present  the">3ew 
York  Association  for  the  -  Blind  has 
one  old,  ramshackle  structure  on  East 
Pifty-rilnth  street,  which,  though  it  has 
done  splendid  pioneer  service  for  the 
sightless  eyes,  is  now  outgrown  and 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
association.    . 

The  new  building  is  planned  and  the 
site  chosen.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  are  needed.  "We  be- 
lieve," say  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Choate, 
;"that  no  better  investment  for  such  a 
sum  can  be  found,  and  we  most  cor- 
dially second  the  appeal  of  the  asso- 
ciation." So  will  every  other  good 
citizen,  and  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  if  he  can,,  for  much  or  little, 
as  his  means  per.mit,  to  help,  along  one 
Gf  the,  most  deserving  of  charities. 

Of  all  civilization's  unfortunate  vic- 
tims the  youthful  blind  are  the  most 
distressing.  Crushingly  handicapped, 
usually  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
often  as  the  result  of  criminal  igno- 
rance and  carelessness,  they  are,  un- 
less provided  with  special  training  and 
opportunities,  condemned  to  a  miser- 
able, idle,  and  useless  life  of  helpless 
dependence. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  her  associa- 
tion furnish  the  special  training  and 
opportunities  whi<}h  enable  the  blind 
boy  and  girl  to  become  useful,  self-sup- 
porting, and  happy  members  of  so- 
ciety. As  Bishop  Greer  says,  there  is 
no  movement  more  deserving  of  help 
and  none  in  which  every  cent  given 
will  do  more  genuine  good  and  pro- 
duce ,a  larger  return  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

The  folks  who  have  ecc:.:;mic  com- 
punctions about  helping  the  ordinary 


forms  of  organized  charity  can  have  no 
fear  of  any  unwholesome  pauperlzatlofii 
Tesultlng  from  money  given  to  the. 
"trainers  of  the  blind.  Their  worlc  pre- 
vents pauperization,  stiffens  up  the 
courage  and  backbone  of  the  bene- 
ticiaries,  and  enables  them  to  keep  out 
of  the  poorhouse  and  the  asylum. 

Above  all  else,  however,  it  brings, 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  Into  Uv,efi| 
darkened  by '  a  terrible  misfortt  le— 
lives  that  without  intelligent  help  and, 
encouragement  are  doomed  to  hopeless 
misery  and  degradation.  If  anybody 
knows  of  a  cause  in  which  a  dollar 
can  accomplish  more  good  results  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  Mr.  Willard 
V.  King  is  the  treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  his  address  is  the  "Old 
Lighthouse"  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
street. 
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Present    Inadequate    Quarters 

Restrict  Operations  in  Field 

Where  Many  More  Could 

Be  Helped. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  ASKED 

FOR  A  $150,000  FUND. 


Structure  Not  to  Be  a  Home,  but 

a  Workshop  for  Instruction 

in  Wage  Earning. 


A  new  lighthouse,  the  one  haven  In 
all  New  York  foT  the  fiis^htless  vho 
woul-d  live  useful  llveis,  Is  iwrw  being 
planned  by  the  New  '^«MaiiiMAaM«e*linii9ft' 
for  Hiifciiinilmli  '"The  association  counts 
on  speinding  $150,000  for  a  site  and  build- 
ing, which,  wheoi  completed,  will  'be  the 
first  mod'enn  trade  school  and  settle- 
,  ment  house  in  all  the^  world  (or  per- 
sons so  afflicted.  Part  of  the  sum 
needed  has  been  subscpib^d*,  but  the 
!  advisory  board,  contending  that  action 
is  immediately  necessary,  sent  out 
!  last  week  30,000  circular  letters  to 
'' various  clubs,  civic  orgaTvizations  and 
'  'ndividual5,  asking  for  aid.  Tne  appeal 
Is  signed  by  Bish6p  Greer  of  the  Epis- 
[oopal    Church,    and    Joseph    H.    Choate. 
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Thti  organ izatioTi  hopes  that  \vork  on 
the  ne-«v  structure  will  begin  within  a 
ffrTv-  weeks  and  that  it  v\'ill  be  ready 
for   occupaaicy    next   faill. 

Workinjy  Under  Disa<lvH,nta8re. 

The  present  lighthouse,  at  No.  US 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  made  upom  it, 
thoug-h  \A'onderful  thing-s  have  been  ac- 
complished there.  As  one  of  its  many 
lines  of  usefulness  the  association  con- 
ducts a  workshop  for  blind  men  at  No 
147  ICast  Forty-second  street,  wher^ 
broom-making  and  cane  ohair  makin 
are  taught.  A  new  structure  for  then 
will  soon  be  a  reality.  The  associat):.on' 
bought  a  plot  of  gi'ound  in  East  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  opposite  St.  Gabriel's  Park, 
some  time  ago,  and  a  New  York  philan- 
thropist lias  given  $50,000  for  the  build- 
ing. His  nam.e  is  withheld  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  his  request.  The  money  has 
been  available  for  some  time,  and  the 
only  reason  why  work  on  the  building 
hasn't  been  started  Is  because  the  city 
is  negoLiatingf  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  land  on  which  to  erect  a  modern 
children's  court. 

The  ex'hibit  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  showed 
the  public  the  remarkable  things  that, 
can  be  accompl'Jshed  by  blind  persons 
w'hen  they  are  given  ati  opportundty  to 
learn.  The  present  lis"hf house  is  an  old- 
fashioned  dwelling  and  is  much  too ' 
small  for  the  requirements.  Abo-ut  six- 
teen women  are  daily  attendants,  and 
they  are  being  tauuht  sewng,  wea^ang, 
telephone  operating,  massaging,  type- 
writing and  other  tilings.  The  work-- 
rooms  are  in  the  basement,  and  the  di- 
rectors have  long  felt  that  the  place  is 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  put. 

Present     House     rnhealthfnl. 

ilt  I?  dark,  and  unhealthful  when  one 
onsiders  that  a  blind  person,  because 
if  lack  of  exercise,  is  apt  to  be  physl- 
ally  delicate.  The  first  floor  is  used 
is  a  saelsroom,  and  here  the  articles 
urned  out  by  the  women  are  disposed 
of.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  census 
bureau,  which  is  one  of,  the  Important 
department.s  of  the  association.  A  com- 
plete record  of  the  blind  in  New  York 
State  is  kept  there,  and  there  are  about 
10,000  "hames  now  on  the  list.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  rooms  Used  for  storing 
old  clothing  given  to  the  association  for 
distribution    among  the   blihd. 

Miss  Winifred  Ifolt,  society  girl  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  the  publisher, 
is  responsible  for  the  lighthouse.  .She 
started  the  work  in  a  novel  way.  While 
travelling  in  Italy  six  years  ago  she 
attended  a  concert  where  she  noticed 
tv,-o  bl'jid  boys  who  seemed  to  en.ioy 
it,  and  when  she  returned  to  New  York 
she  arranged -to  have  blind  persons  get 
the  use  of  unoccupiel  seats  as  at  the 
theatres    and    concerts.      She    formed   a, 


committee  of  young  •p.-onien  known  as 
the  Committee' of  Free  Tickets.  Miss 
Holt  knew  that  manf  well-to-do  per 
jSons.  -who  couldn't  use  their  tickets 
I  were  throwing  them  away,  and  she 
went  after  them. 

In  a  very  sliort  time  she  obtained  a 
list  of  1,000  blind,  peripns  who  were  sub- 
sequently favored  with  entertainment 
from  time  to  tinie."  Some  of  the  unfor- 
tunates she  entertained  'n  her  home, 
Mo.  44  East  Seveniy-eighth  street,  and 
through  this  acquaintance  she  estab- 
lished the  lighthouse.  Miss  Holt  in- 
terested influontis,!  persons  in  the  move- 
ment and  the  association  was  then  in- 
corporated. Dr.  John  11.  Finley  is  presi- 
dent, :\Ilss  Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis  are  vice-presidents,  William 
V,  King  Is  treasurer  and  Miss  Holt 
secretary. 

On  the  advisory  board  are  such  well 
known  persons  as  Dr.  Felix  Adier,  Jo- 
seph  H.  Choate,  Archbishop  Farley, 
Bishop  Greer.  Dr.  CJeorge  W-  Jacoby, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parknurst,  Miss  liOuisa 
L-ee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  and 
others. 

Saves     Some    front    Bliiidneti!i< 

Xot  onlj-  does  the  association  care  for 
the  blind  in  the  way  of  teaching  trades, 
but  it  carries  on  a  campaign  to  preserve 
the  sisfht  of  parens  who  arc  threatened 
with  blindness.  Only  last  week  two  per- 
sons were  given  their  sight  through 
operations  for  cataracts.  The  patients 
were  women,  and  one  had  been  blind  for 
three  years.  Her  sight  was  fully  re- 
etoi-ed,  while  the  other  sees  well  enough 
now  to  go  about  unaccompanied. 

The  association  also  has  a  regular 
visiting  staff— two  women  and  a  man, 
both  sightless.  They  call  on  blind  per- 
sons who  are  not  attendants  ai  the 
Lighthouse.  To  some  they  teach  weav- 
jlng  and  sewing,  while  others  they  slm- 
iply  visit,  and  with  the  raised  letters 
Iread  to  them.  Some  of  the'unfortunates 
•Imply  want  company,  for  loneliness  Is- 
.considered  the  most  tragic  feature  ofj 
jone  whose  sight  Is  8;one.  The: 
a  searchlight  committee  made 
ciet3'  women  Interested  in  the  wpric. 
These  women  also  visit  the  blind  and 
|ta;ke  them  for  walks  and  auto  rides,  for 
Miss  Holt  believes  thai  her  charges  re- 
quire pleasure  a  great  ileal  more  than 
the  ordinary   person  does. 

In  an  address  recently  Miss  Holt 
said  regarding  the  prevention  of  blind- 
»€ss: 

'  "In  seeking  to  minimize  the  mif;ery 
of  the  blind  the  first  and  obvio;.is  st^o 
is  to  prevein  blindness.  This  was 
something  unthought  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  by  few  outside  the 
medical  profe.^slon.  But  now  there  Is 
an  international  and  hijjhly  suc-::riF.Si- 
ful  popular  movement  to  stop  blind- 
ness in  its  many  unnecf=i!e?;ry  forvris 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grax^  In  opv- 
eral  of   our  blind   schools  30  per  cer.t. 


feature    of! 
in  there  laj 

up    of   SK»- I 


of  blindness  Is  produc^i'^y  InUniiia 
ophthalmia,  which  Is  solelv  the  t^^uu] 
ot  crlmina!  carelessness  bv  pareiug  ij, 
the  first  stag-es  of  the  child's  life" 

Miss  Holt  Is  confident  that  the  $150  - 
000  wanted  for  the  new  Iljhthousos 
will  soon  he  fortheoming. 


Uevo    WorK^   PoS't 


^^^ 


^M  xn.  ]^\\, 


The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
i  railing  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
uIldnL^in  which  it  can  carry  on  more  ef- 
ectiveiy,  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
.dmirable  work  it  is  doing.     As  was  made 
mpressively  plain  to  those  who  visited  its 
•ecent     remarkable     exhibition     of     skilled 
vork,   in  great  variety,  done  by  the  blind 
nen  and  women  it  has  trained,  the  associa- 
;ion  is  not  a  distributor  of  alms,    but    an 
igency   for  making  the  blind  self-support- 
ng.  It  gives  them     happiness  through  the 
jcwer  of  work,  and  through  the  activities 
md  opportunities  thrown  open  to  them  by 
he  forethought  and  skill  of  those  who  are 
;arrying      on     the      association's      labors. 
The  present  quarters  of  the  association  are 
rery  inadequate  in  extent,  and  imperfectly  i 
jquipped.     What  it  has  accomplished  with 
:his  meagre  outfit   is   an     earnest     of    the 
jreater  good  it  will  do  when  the  means  shall 
lave  been  supplied  for  the  enlargemeu/t  and 
Imnrovement  of  facilities  that  it  is  seeking. 
Money   given   for   this   purpose   will  be   be- 
stowed in  a  way  that  insures  a  great  and  I 
unmistakable    increase    of     happiness     and  i 
well-being  to  those  most  in  need  of  it,  with- 
out any    of  the  drawbacks  that  attend  some 
forms    of    philanthropic    effort.      The    plans 
contemplated   by  the  Association  make  the 
speedy  raising  of  the  sum  required,  $150,000, 
highly  desirable.     Checks  should  be  sent  to 
Willard  V.    King,   Treasurer,   No.   118   Bftst 
Fifty-ninth  Street.  ^ 


Tl^i>a    MotK^  V^o'\(^i^ 
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AT  BUE  'LIGHTHOUSE' 

^       ^ — 

VTH  ERE      UNFORTUNATES      ARE 
TRAINED  TO  BE  WAGE  SLAVES- 


To  be  a  wage  slave  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  be  unable  even  to  land  any  sort  of  a 
job,  and  be  a  burden  to  someone  else,  ig 
verse.  The  story  of  how  the  helpless 
blind  of  New  York  were  made  self-suflS- 
cieut  and  Self-supporting  is  the  story  of 
the  movement  originated  by  Miss  Wini- 
hed  Holt. 

Her  first  effort  in  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness  was  the  organization  of 
»  ticket  bureau,  where  persons  haviag 
admissions  to  entertainments  and  not 
being  able  to  attend  could  send  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
Rent  to  appreciative  blind  people  who 
would  go-  From  this  grew  the  New 
i'ork  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
to-day  maintains  a  workshop  for  men, 
a  workroom  for  women,  a  headquarters 
Rt  No.  118  East  Forty-ninth  street  called 
the  "Lighthouse,"  which  is  a  radiating 
point  for  helpfulness  for  the  blind,  clubs 
for  both  men  and  women,  a  system  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  furnishing  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  learning  many 
skilled  trades  and  professions. 

The  factory  where  the  men  work  at 
No.  147  East  Forty-second  street  is  a 
busy  place.  There  chairs  are  caned, 
brooms  are  made,  mops  are  manufac- 
tured and  other  goods  made  that  are 
sold  in  the  salesroom  of  the  association 
at  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 

Among  the  things  that  the  association 
is  teaching  at  the  "Lighthouse"  and 
which  are  among  the  wonders  of  mod- 
ern    accomplishment     are     typewriting 


from  dictation  to  a  dictogfS|)'fir;'"flK"%l- " 
ter  having  been  spoken  into  a  phono- 
graph and  the  blind  typewriter  writing 
it  out  by  the  touch  system  while  hear- 
ing it  through  a  receiver  strapped  to  his 
ear;  massage,  telcphonine  operating, 
telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy,  piano 
tuning,  expert  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
and  many  other  things. 

Blind  masseurs  are  very  popular  in 
Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
young  women  and  men  are  being  taught 
at  the  "Lighthouse"  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  and  are  meeting  with 
remarkable  success.  One  young  woman 
is  employed  as  a  massage  operator  by 
the  Rockefeller  Institute.  Many  promi- 
•nent  doctors  in  New  York  recommend 
the  "Lighthouse"  experts  in  this  line 
an  dthey  find  al  Ithey  can  do. 

A  mattress  factory  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished as  a  workshop  in  East  Forty- 
second  street. 

Among  the  art  objects  that  are  shown 
at  the  salesrooms  are  the  casts  of  the 
blind  sculptor  Vidal.  One  is  a  lion  in 
bronze-  To  get  the  impression  of  this 
lion  he  went  to  the  Zoo  in  Paris,  and 
while  the  keeper  attracted  the  animal's 
attention  he  entered  the  cage  and  felt 
over  the  creature's  muscles  and  studied 
them  to  get  the  right  shapes. 

Among  the  products  of  the  women's 
workshop  are  jackets,  leggings,  bands, 
shawls,  costume  dolJs  and  worsted  balls 
for  children,  motor  scarfs,  friction  tow- 
els, etc.,  for  grownups. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  Miss  Holt,  the  famous  blind 
woman  says: 

''A  few  days  ago,  when  we  were  trying 
to  help  the  sightless  worker  climb  up  to 
the  free  heaven  of  work  and  service, 
people  told  us  tJiat  we  were  tempting  a 
new  clement,  that  the  blind  man  could 
rise  above  a  condition  divinely  ordained, 
])ut  must  creep  in  the  cold,  dull  apathy 
of  idleness.  The  friends  of  the  blind 
closed  their  ears  to  discouragement  and  ] 
shut  their  eyes  to  defeat.  They  dreamed 
and  struffsled  on.     And  now  move  and 


more  of  the  blind  are  being  lifted  up  to  a 
happier,  more  useful  existence.  It  is 
true  many  fly  only  a  little  way,  many 
others  rise  only  io  fall;  but  we  hare 
seen  the  bravest  and  best  hold  their 
course  against  the  winds.  i 

"Our  ideal  is  to  give  every  blind  per- 
son a  chance  to  become  an  educated 
citizen,  a  wage  earner  and  a  sharer  ii! 
the  work  for  the  common  good." 

Shut  off  from  all  revolutionary 
thought  as  Miss  Keller  is  by  her  triple 
affliction  of  blindness,  deafness  and 
dumbness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  to 
be  a  wage  earner,  that  is,  wage  slave, 
seems  to  her  a  state  worth  everybody's 
striving  for.  J 
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They  May  Sell  Other  Things  Than  News- 
papers Under  the  Elevated. 

The  blind  newsdealers  who  have 
stands  under  various  elevated  railroad 
stations  around  town  and  whose  applica- 
tions at  the  City  Hall  tor  permission  to 
add  candy,  lead  pencils,  Ac,  to  their 
stocks  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
always  have  been  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  confines  their  wares  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  only  were  made 
nappy  yesterday  because  of  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
after  an  investigation  into  the  law  by 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Godley. 

Harry  E.  Robinson,  a  blind  merchant 
of  lOi  West  120th  street,  interested  Maurico 
B.  Blumenthal,  formerly  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  who  found  that  the  statute 
permits  the  sale  of  "goods  and  news- 
papers" at  the  elevated  road  stands 
provided  the  owner  of  the  stand  is  blind. 
Mr.  Blumenthal  concluded  that  the  word 
"goods"  permits  the  sale  of  candy, 
pencils  and  other  small  obiects,  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  oflQce  told  the 
T.icense  Bureau  yesterday  that  Lawyer 
Blumenthal  undoubtedly  is  right. 
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\jf  Few  appeals  have  been  more 

f  BLiND^"  admirably  planned  to  awaken 
interest  and  the  desire  for 
fuller  knowledge  than  the  Blind  U'orkers' 
Exhibition,  which  recently  attracted  crowds 
of  people  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Winifred 
Holt's  tireless  work  was  evident  in  the 
framing  of  this  appeal,  as  in  her  many 
efforts  to  aid  the  blind.  What  one  saw 
at  the  Exhibition  was  an  entirely  new  atti- 
tude towards  the  blind,  .and  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement  by  the  blind  as  the 
result  of  that  attitude.  It  was  into  a 
wonder-world  of  mechanical  facility,  man- 
ual skill,  and  variety  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests that  the  visitor  was  introduced.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  workshop  in  which  nearly 
forty  trades,  conducted  by  blind  men  and 
women,  were  presented.  There  before 
the  eye  was  the  work  of  blind  carpenters, 
broom-makers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  weav- 
.  ers,  stenographers,  and  wireless  operators 
working  at  their  apparatus.  It  was  indeed 
a  marvelous  revelation  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  education  of  the  brain  to  take 
the  place  of  the  eyes.  At  the  public 
exercises  President  Taft  was  seated  in  a 
i  chair  made  by  a  blind  upholsterer  ;  there 
j  was  an  organ  prelude  by  a  blind  organist, 
and  a  tenor  solo  by  a  blind  singer.  Mr. 
Choate  in  his  address  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  blind  wanted  work,  not  asylums. 
He  recalled  Henry  Fawcett,  afterwards 
Postmaster-General  of  England,  who,  on 
the  hunting  field  where  by  an  accident  he 
lost  his  sight,  said,  when  he  returned  to 
\  consciousness  :  "  This  accident  shall  make 
no  difference  in  my  career.  My  activities 
shall  be  conducted  along  the  same  line 
and  with  the  same  vigor  as  they  have 
always  been."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  blind,  or  rather 
of  the  discipline  through  which  the  blind 
find  their  way  into  freedom.  There  are 
over  eighty-five  thousand  blind  people  in 


the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Association,  of  which  Miss  Holt  is 
at  the  head,  to  set  them  free  by  teaching 
them  all  the  trades  and  occupations,  to  fill 
their  lives  with  interest,  and  to  open  the 
doors  of  happiness  and  independence  to 
them.  And  when  one  remembers  Sena- 
tor Gore  and  that  wonderful  woman  Miss 
Keller,  the  blind  photographers,  the  blind 
physicians,  and  even  the  blind  surgeons, 
the  claims  of  this  education  must  be  given 
a  foremost  place.  This  is  not  alms-giving. 
It  is  simply  giving  the  blind  a  chance  to 
do  their  work  in  life. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     GAZETTE. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1911. 

BLIND    WOMEN'S    CLUB 

[Young    and    Old    All    in    Dark, 
Chat   Vivaciously. 


jEverybody  Seems  to  Know  Everybody  | 

i     Else  and  Handclapping,  as  Sign  of      j 

Appreciation,    Is    Frequent  ' 

and   Prolonged.  | 


New  York. — Tne  Blind  Women's 
dub  will  suggest  a  picture  of  Maeter- 
linckian  gloom  only  to  those  who  have 
not  had  the  fortune  to  attend  one  of 
Its  meetings.  More  than  forty  women, 
.young  and  old.  all  in  the  dark,  chat 
hrivaciously.  Everybody  seems  to  know 
everybody  else  by  voice;  handclap- 
jplng,  as  a  sign  of  appreciation,  is  fre- 
jQuent  and  prolonged. 
[  The  club  is  one  of  the  many  activi- 
'ties  of  the  Association  of  the  Blind  at 
!118  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  which  is 
:working  to  aid  the  blind  to  overcome 
'their  handicap  and  to  make  their 
ilives  useful  and  happy.  Primarily,  the 
.object  of  the  club  is,  by  extending 
>their  horizons  of  work  and  interest,  to 
jprovide  a  means  for  the  blind  women 
known  to  the  association  to  meet  asd 


"see"  one  another,  talk  over  the  mu- 
I'tual  problems,  and  also  to  bring  cheer, 
comfort  and  happiness  into  the  lives 
of  other  blind  persons. 

The  business  of  a  recent  meeting 
"went  with  verve  and  almost  all  the 
jnembers  took  part  in  the  discussions 
that  arose  from  the  matters  in  hand. 
When  a  speaker  addressed  the  chair, 
the  president  would  promptly  an- 
nounce: "Miss  So-and-So  speaks,"  to 
inform  her  listeners  who  had  the  floor. 
!In  moments  of  quiet  there  would  be 
lieard  the  tick-tick  of  the  secretary's 
stylus  as  she  recorded  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  in  Braille,  the  system  of 
raised  dot  writing  of  the  blind.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  her  read- 
ing of  the  roll  and  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  was  as  faultless  and  as 
rapid  as  though  she  had  read  from  the 
printed  page. 

There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  an  "un- 
fortunate lot"  about  any  of  the  mem- 
bers. Their  cherefulness  is  amazing, 
and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  little 
foibles  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  is 
a  live  interest.  In  the  course  of  the 
regular  club  business  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  read  a  communication  to  the 
secretary  written  in  ink.  A  lady  who 
saw  merely  with  her  eyes  was  asked 
to  read  the  letter.  Owing  to  illegibility 
she  had  to  stop  and  finally  omit  some 
words.  This  raised  a  laugh  from  all 
the  members  who  could  read  with  ten 
eyes,  instead  of  only  two.  One  woman 
remarked:  "That  can't  happen  to  our 
letters." 

The  home  teacher  of  the  association, 
who  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
club,  and  who  goes  into  the  homes  of 
the  blind,  teaching  them  to  read 
Braille,  how  to  play  games,  how  to 
make  baskets  and  to  knit,  was  telling 
some  of  her  latest  experiences  in  her 
work.  "This  afternoon,"  she  was  say- 
ing, "I  paid  my  fourth  visit  to  an  old 
colored  mammy  of  eighty-three,  who 
has  been  blind  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  During  this  time  she  has 
read  nothing,  has  done  little  or  no 
work,  just  sat  in  brooding  idleness. 
Oh!  she  was  so  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  occupy  her  mind.  Today  was 
her   fourth   reading   lesson    in   Braille, 


and  she  read  almost  perfectly.  In 
two  or  three  more  lessons  she  will  be 
able  to  read  anything." 


THE  TEFECTIVES 


City  Superintendent  Shows  Just 

What    Is    Being    Done    to 

Relieve  Conditions. 


Tile  Citj--  Superlntendeijt  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education  yesterday  a  new 
report,  in  conjunction  with  that  upon  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  It  showed  the 
number  of  the  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  tu- 
berculous, anaemic,  ^5bp*""WHBW9^  de- 
fective children,  being  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  It  Is  the  first  time 
these  statistics  have  been  collated  and 
presented  to  the  public,  through  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  city  has  entered 
into  this  particular  work  only  a  short 
time;  but  even  now  much  Is  being  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  help- 
less little  ones.  More  has  been  done  in 
Manhattan  than  in  any  of  the  other 
boroughs,  because  there  private  institu- 
tions and  philanthropists  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  feeble 
for  a  longer  time  than  in  this  or  any 
other  boroughs. 

This  difference  is  most  marked  In  the 
figures  of  the  crippled  children.  In  Man- 
hattan 478  are  being  taught  by  the  city; 
in  Brooklyn  only  33,  and  that  in  Public 
School,  No.  162,  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  borough,  near  Ridgewood.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  deaf.  In  Manhattan,  198 
are  on  register  in  the  schools;  in  Brook- 
lyn but  16. 

In  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 
even  less  is  being  done  for  this  class  of 
children  than  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  Bronx 
11  cripples  are  being  taught  by  the  city, 
but  In  Queens  and  Richmond  only  the 
mentally  defective  have  anj-  care.  Th( 
mentally  defecU're  are  being  educated  ii 
much  larger  numbers  than  any  of  thel 
other  defectives,  the  total  for  the  entireT 
city  being  1,713 — Manhattan  having  about] 
as    many   as   the    remainder   of  the   city. 


The  Bronx  Tias 
fectiv^s.    Queens 
The  figures  for 
are  as  follows: 

Deaf t"- 

151   of  the 

,    47,    and 
Manhattan 

M'hattan 
198 

mentally  de-1 
Richmond.    29.1 
and  Brooklyn  i 

.  B'klyn.    Total,  i 
16              214 

BUnd        ■ 

62 

87              149 

CrioDled 

. . .     478 

33              B22 

...     194 

35              229 

'Anemic 

. . .     122 

52               174 

M«ntally  d«fectlve 

... 

...    898 

o8S           1,7131 
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jThons^ds  to  Charity  by  Dorbic  Wil 

;  The  will  of  Adela  A.  Dorbic,  v/ho  di( 
on  June  21  last  In  her  home^  No.  9  Easl 
Forty-seventh  street,  gives  thousands  t^ 
charity.  To  St.  Thomas's  Church  is  be-i 
queathed  $15,000;  the  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
i^ged  Women,  $5,500;  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  $5,000;   Society   for  the  Re-' 


lief    of    the   Destitute    Blind^yOD:    Legal 
firmary    for    Women    and   Children,    $3,000*j 


Aid  Society,  $3,000,  anc 


The    petition  does    not    tell   the^  value    od 
the  estate.    ,  J 


y\ 


e,-uj 


Hpo-t-K.,  >V.  -^.  'P-r--e,5S. 


J-. 


Wlfflam  Wells  Bosworth  has  drawn- 
plans  for  the  "lighthouse"  to  be  built  in 
Nos.  Ill  and  113  East  Fifty-ninth  street 
for  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  It  will  be  a  six-story  structure, 
cng^jgm^Hajjmist  $100,000.  Besides  a  swim- 
TOmgpooi^gymnasium  and  a  1-arge  audi- 
torium, the  building  will  have  a  roof  gar- 
den equipped  with  a  running  track  be- 
tween wires  so  the  blind  athletes  will  not 
run  ofC  the  roof. 


^|L^         Recent  Buyers. 

N^rTork  Association  for  tiae  KUnd^lS 
therpurchaser  of  Noa.  Ill  and  lis  East 
^F'iiti^iilnth  street,  recently  reported  aold 
by  William  W.  McLaughlin.  Plans  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  improvement  of  the 
property  with  a  new  building  for  the  use 
of  the  association.  The  plot  Is  40x100.5. 
The  present  home  of  the  InstltuUon  Is  at 
No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 


1  VevO  Hor^ .  Tl .  •^. ,   GU bee.. 

NEED  MONEY  FOR 
iNEWLIGHTHOUS 

J£ii«fBs  of  the  Blind  Try 
;Raise  Fund  of  $100,000  for 
New  Building. 

HAVE  NOW  AN   IDEAL  SITE 


The  first  (Step  has  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  to 
erect  a  new  "lighthouse,"  as  the  unseeing 
call  an  ofhce  of  the  association,  at  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  but  the  step  has 
consisted  merely  in  obtaining  a  centrally 
located  site.  The  lighthouse  itself  can 
only  be  erected  when  the  association  has 
funds  enough  on  hand  to  warrant  build- 
ing operations. 

The  announcement  that  the  site  had 
been  purchased  created  the  impression 
that  all  the  money  needed  for  the  light- 
house was  in  hand.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  true. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Blrnd 
Workers'  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  a  promise  was  made  by  the 
hundreds  of  blind  in  this  city  and  their 
friends  that  the  greatest  efforts  would  be 
made  to  build  a  new  lighthouse  wherein 
the  blind  might  work,  learn  trades,  and 
find  distraction  from  their  affliction. 

Bishop  Greer  and  Joseph  H.  Choatc 
cent  out  15,000  letters  over  their  signa- 
tures appealing  for  $150,000  with  which 
to  build  the  first  modern  trade  school  and 
cettlement  in  the  world  for  those  who 
cannot  see.  It  was  explained  that  a 
desirable  building  site  had  been  found 
and  that  the  association  wanted  to  begin 
work  at  once  eo  that  the  building  might 
be  opened  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  has  netted 
the  association,  up  to  the  present  time, 


$50,000,  which  is  $100,000  short  of  the'' 
jpum  needed  for  the  trade  school  settle- 
ment house.  The  site  iu  Fifty-ninth 
Btreet  has  been  obtained,  but  building 
operations  cannot  be  taken  up  until  more 
money  has  been  contributed. 

The  association  takes  this  opportunity, 
accordingly,  to  bring  again  to  the  public 
attention  the  necessity  of  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  "lighthouse  fund." 
Bishop  Greer,  Mr.  Choate,  and  the  others 
on  the  building  committee  are  hopeful 
that-  enough  cash  may  be  on  hand  by 
the  fall  to  break  ground  and  have  the 
settlement  house  ready  for  use  nexti 
Bpring.  j 

The   '-'^e   has  many  advantages,   being] 
more  fc..:.Hiar  to  the  blind,  as  well  as  on! 
a  street  car  line  and  near  a  number  of 
eye  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  six  years'  experience  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  headquarters  in  this  vicinity 
and  the  need  of  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
borhood seemed  to  the  building  committee 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  was 
decided  to  buy  the  land  with  the  "funds 
on  hand*and  to  trust  to  increased  efforts, 
to  raise  the  money  to  build. 

Mr.  Choate,  m  his  opening  speech  at 
the  Blind  "Workers'  Exhibition  said: 

"It  is  a  shame  to  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  to  the  rich  city  of  New  York, 
that  their  lighthouse  should  be  cramped 
up  in  a  little  bulMing  seventeen  feef 
wide.  Why,  they  require  for  the  proper 
development  of  their  work  a  building 
seventy  feet  wide,  something  which  shall 
attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all  passers-by. 

"I  hope  one  of  the  results  of  this  exhi- 
bition will  be  to  excite  so  much  atten- 
tion and  raise  so  much  enthusiasm  that 
the  means  will  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
this  association"  of  continuing  its  great 
and  good  work  and  that  they  will  soon 
■have  a  building  over  their  heads  worthy 
of  the  great  cause  that  they  represent." 

President  Taft  made  a  strong  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  association  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  for  a  new  lighthouse 
In  these  words: 

"May  the  good  and  generous  people 
of  New  York  who  are  appealed  to  to 
•upp...  I  so  many  good  causes  add  to  their 
list  of  contributions  substantial  sums 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  this  great 


work,  not  oi!  mermTSrilyTTTB^TSIp^ 

less,  but  of  aid^to  the  self-help  of  those 
who  have  the  heavy  burdfen  of  blindness 
to  carry." 

Miss  Keller,  in  her  letter  to  the  ex- 
hibition committee,  said: 

"The  quarters  of  the  association  are 
outgrown.  It  needs  more  room.  That 
means  it  needs  more  money  and  that 
its  work  is  vitally  necessary  and  grow- 
ing work." 

An  energetic  movement  was  accordingly 
started  immediately  after  the  closing  of 
the  Blind  Workers  Exhibition  to  raise 
the  required  money  for  the  building  of 
large  quarters  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  blind  who  daily  ask  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  and  to 
work. 

Frequently  blind  visitors  and  club  mem- 
bers are  turned  away  from  the  present 
cramped  headquarters  of  the  association. 
A  few  days  ago  witnessed  the  pathetic 
removal  of  the  stove  from  the  caretakers' 
kitchen  to  afford  more  room  for  the  blind 
Women  workers.  The  ventilation  and 
light  are  imperfect. 

"The  association  needs  a  new  light- 
house," said  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  to-day.  "No  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  blind,  and  they  may  be 
assured  that  nothing  is  being  left  un- 
done to  bring  about  the  quick  realization 
of  their  hopes." 


SITE  FOR  BLIigpMiaifiiixiuu^^xi. 


Association    Xeeds    J?  100,000    to    Com- 
pL^  Its  Bnlldlnff  Fund. 

Anno^jIR^ment  of  the  purchase  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  of  a  site 
Dn  Fifty-ninth  Street  for  its  new  lighthouse 
3eems  to  carry  the  implication  that  all  of 
the  money  needed  for  the  building  has  al- 
ready been  secured. 

"This  impression,"  says  the  association, 
"is  quite  erroneous,  and  it  Is  only  fair  to 
the  hundreds  of  blind  people  who  are  anx- 
iously looking  forward  to  a  new  lighthouse 
to  explain  the  circumstances  which  will 
necessarily  delay  actual  building  operations 
for  some  time." 


'  On  the  opening  night  of  the  blind  workers' 
exhibition,  some  months  ago,  a  virtual  prom- 
ise was  given  to  the  hundreds  of  blind  and 
their  friends  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
build  a  new  lighthouse,  wherein  the  blind 
might  work,  learn  trades,  and  find  distrac- 
tion from  their  affliction. 

An  energetic  movement  was  started  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
to  raise  the  money  required  for  the  building 
of  large  quarters  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  blind.  Bishop  Greer  and 
Joseph  Choate  sent  out  more  than  15,000 
letters  over  their  signatures  appealing  for 
$150,000  with  which  to  build  a  modern  trade 
,  school  and  settlement.  It  was  explained  in 
this  letter  that  a  desirable  building  site 
had  been  found,  and  that  the  association 
wanted  to  begin  work  at  once  so  as  to  open 
the  new  building  next  fall. 

The  response  to  this  appeal,  while  gen- 
erous In  many  quarters,  has,  up  to  the 
present,  netted  the  association  $50,000;  that 
lis  $100,000  short  of  the  sum  needed  to  build 
the  new  lighthouse.  The  site  chosen  at  No. 
Ill  East  Fifty-ninth  Street  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  building  dedicated  to  the  blind 
has  many  advantages.  It  is  familiar^  to 
them,  is  on  a  street  car  line,  and  near  a 
number  of  eye  hospitals  and  clinics. 
!  Six  years'  experience  of  the  association 
with  headquarters  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
need  of  remaining  in  the  neighborhood, 
seemed  to  the  building  committee  a  matter 
of  such  importance  that  it  was  decided  to 
try  to  buy  the  land  with  the  funds  in  hand, 
and  to  trust  to  increased  efforts  to  raise 
the  money  to  build. 

"The  need  is  great,"  says  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  association.  "Frequently,  blind 
visitors  and  club  members  are  turned  aw^ay 
from  the  present  cramped  headquarters  of 
the  association.  Only  a  few  days  ago  wit- 
nessed the  pathetic  removal  of  the  stove 
from  the  caretakers'  kitchen  to  afford  more 
room  for  the  blind  women  workers.  The 
'ventilation  and  light  are  distressing.  The 
association  needs  a  new  lighthouse,  and  no 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  blind,  and 
they  may  be  assured  that  nothing  is  being 
left  undone  to  bring  about  the  quick  realiza- 
tion of  their  hopes." 
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Building  for  Blind  Workers. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Is  the  purchaser  of  Nos.  Ill  and 
lf3  East  59th  street,  sold  by  former 
Police  Inspector  William  W.  McLaughlin 
through  William  Henry  Folsom  last 
week.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  fireproof  building  on 
this  site  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind,  whose  success- 
ful exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  winter  demonstrated  the  great 
necessity  for  such  a  work  in  this  city. 
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£*?PEAL    FOR    THE    BLIND 
■       ^-— 
_    Fund  Needed  for  New  Industrial 

Building. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  The  announcement  in  several  papers 
of  the  purch£Lse  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  a  sito  in  59th  street 
for  Its  neAv  Lighthouse,  as  the  blind  call 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Association, 
seems  to  carry  the  Implication  that  all  the 
money  needed  for  the  building  of  the  Light- 
house has  already  been  secured  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  break  ground. 

This  impression  is  quite  erroneous,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  hundreds  of  blind  peo- 
ple who  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
a  new  Lighthouse  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  will  necessarily  delay  actual 
building  operations  for  some  time. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  blind  work- 
ers' exhibition  a  virtual  promise  was  made 
to  the  hundreds  of  blind  and  their  friends 
that  the  greatest  efforts  would  be  made  to 
build  a  new  Lighthouse,  wherein  the  blind' 
might  work,  learn  trades  and  find  distrac- 
tion from  their  aflilction. 

An  energetic  movement  was  accordingly 
started  immediately  after  the  closing  of 
the  blind  workers'  exhibition  to  raise  the 
required  money  for  the  building  of  large 
quarters  to  accommodate  the  growing 
needs  of  tlxe  blind  who  daily  ask  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  trade  and  to  work. 


r  Bishop  Greer  and  Mr.  Choate  sent  out 
rover  15,000  letters  over  their  signatures  ap- 
i. pealing  for  $150,003  with  which  to  build  the 
first  modern  trade  school  and  settlement 
for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It  was  ex- 
i  plained  in  this  letter  that  a  desirable  build- 
ling  site  had  been  found  and  that  the  as-. 
Isociation  wanted  to  begin  work  at  once,  so 
as  to  open  the  new  building  next  fall. 
'  The  response  to  this  appeal,  while  very 
i  generous  in  many  quarters,  has,  up  to  the 
'  present,  netted  the  association  $50,000— that 
is,  $100,000  short  of  the  sum  needed  to  build 
I  the  new  lighthouse. 

'  In  the  mean  time  it  was  feared  that  the. 
site  near  the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Association  for  the  BIId*  would  pass  out 
of  the  rfach  of  the  assucialion  through 
•ipurchase  by  others. 

"  This  particular  site,  at  No.  ]L1  East  59th 
street,  for  the  location  of  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  blind  has  many  advantages, 
being  more  familiar  to  the  blind?  as  well 
as  along  the  streetcar  line  and  near  a 
number   of   eye   hospitals   and   cMnics. 

The  six  years'  experience  of  the  associa- 
tion with  headquarters  In  this  vicinity  and 
the  need  of  remaining  in  the  neighborhood 
seemed  to  the  building  committee  a  matter 
of  such  Importance  that  it  was  decided  to 
try  to  buy  the  land  v^ith  the  funds  In  hanij- 
and  to  trust  to  increased  efforts  to  raise 
the  money   to   build. 

WINIFRED    HOLT. 
New  York,   July  14,   1911. 
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mONEY  FOR  NEW  LIGHTHOUSE. 


!Mew  York   Association  for  the    niind  In 
^eed  of  a  Building  F'und. 

'\ATien  the  announcement  was  made  a 
fev  days  ago  that  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  had  purcha.sed  a  piece 
of  land  tlifHHTpT^Bsion  was  created  in 
the,  minds  of  some  newspaper  readers 
,that  the  association  had  also  received 
money  for  the  building  of  a  new  light- 
house on  this  site.  This  unfortunately  is 
not  the  case.  The  association  not  only 
has  not  secured  the  money  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  but  is  so  cramped  for 
funds  that  it  cannot  make  adequate 
provision  for  all  the  blind  who  come  to 
It  for  information,  teaching  and  relief. 


The  manage I's  of  the  association  hope, 
however,  that  their  friends  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  build  a  new  light- 
■fiouse  in  the  near  future  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  contributions  for  that  purpoi 
at  their  present  headquarters,  118  E 
Fifty-ninth  street. 
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The  Association  lor  the  Blind. 


purcliase 


announcement  In  several  papers  of  the  purer 
by  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  of  a 
site  on  Fifty -ninth  street  for  its  new  Lighthouse, 
as  the  blind  call  the  office  of  the  New  York  asso- 
ciation, seems  to  carry  the  Implication  that  all 
the  money  needed  for  the  building  of  the  Light- 
house has  already  been  secured  emd  that  we  are 
ready  to  break  ground. 

This  impression  is  quite  erroneous,  and  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  hundreds  of  blind  people  who  are 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  new  Lighthouse 
to  explain  the  circumstances  which  will  neces- 
sarily delay  actual  building  operations  for  some 
time. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Blind  Workers* 
Exhibition  a  virtual  promise  was  made  to 
the  hundreds  of  blind  and  their  friends  that  the 
greatest  efforts  would  be  made  to  build  a  new 
Lighthouse,  wherein  the  blind  might  work,  learn 
trades  and  find  distraction  from  their  affliction. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  his  opening 
speech  at  the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibition,  said : 

"It  is  a  shame  to  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
to  the  rich  city  of  New  York,  that  their  Lighthouse 
should  be  cramped  up  In  a  little  building 
17  feet  wide.  Why.  they  require  for  the  proper 
development  of  their  work  a  building  70  feet  wide, 
something  which  shall  attract  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  all  passersby. 

"I  hope  one  of  the  results  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  to  excite  so  much  attention  and  raise  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  the  means  will  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  this  association  of  continuing  its  great 
and  good  work,  and  that  they  will  soon  have  a 
building  over  their  heads  worthy  of  the  great 
cause  that  they  represent." 

President  Taft  made  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  association  and  expressed  his  hope  for  a 
new  Lighthouse  In  these  words: 

"May  the  good  and  generous  people  of  New 
York,  who  are  appealed  to  to  support  so  many 
gooa  causes,  add  to  their  list  of  contributions 
substantial  sums  for  the  carrying  forward  of 
this  great  work,  not  of  mere  charity  to  the  helpless, 
but  of  aid  to  the  self-help  of  those  who  have  the 
heavy  burden  of  blindness  to  carry." 

Miss  Keller  in  her  letter  to  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee said : 

"The  quarters  of  the  association  are  outgrown. 
It  needs  more  room;  that  means  It  needs  more 
money  and  that  its  work  Is  \'ltally  necessary  and 
growing  work." 


An  enrgetlc  movement  has  accordingly  started - 
immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  Blind  Work- 
ers' Exhibition  to  raise  the  required  money  for 
the  building  of  larger  quarters  to  accommodate 
the  growing  needs  of  the  blind  who  daily  ask 
the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  axid  to  work. 

Bishop  Greer  and  Mr.  Choate  sent  out  over 
15.000  letters  over  their  signatures  appealing 
for  ?1.'50,000  with  which  to  build  the  first  modern 
tirade  school  and  settlement  for  the  blind  in  th^ 
world.  It  was  explained  in  this  letter  that  A- 
deslrable  building  site  had  been  found  and  that 
the  association  wanted  to  begin  work  at  once 
so  as  to  open  the  new  building  next  fall. 

The  response  to  this  appeal,  while  very  gener- 
ous In  many  quarters,  has  up  to  the  preseni 
netted  the  association  $50,000.  that  is  SIOO.OOO 
short  of  the  sum  needed  to  build  the  new  Light- 
house. 

In  the  meantime.  It  was  feared  that  the  site 
near  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  would  pass  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
association  through  purchase  by  others. 

This  particular  site,  at  111  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  for  the  location  of  a  building  dedicated 
to  the  blind  has  many  advantages,  being  more 
familiar  to  the  blind,  as  well  as  along  the  street 
car  line  and  near  a  number  of  eye  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

The  six  years'  experience  of  the  association 
with  headquarters  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  need 
of  remaining  in  the  neighborhood,  seemed  to  the 
building  committee  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  it  was  decided  to  try  to  buy  the  land  with 
the  funds  in  liand  and  to  trust  to  increased  efforts 
to  raise  the  money  to  biiild. 

The  need  is  great.  Frequently  blind  visitors 
and  club  members  are  turned  away  from  the  pres- 
ent cramped  headquarters  of  the  association. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  witnessed  the  pathetic  re- 
moval of  the  stove  from  the  caretaker's  kitchen 
to  affprvl  n^ore  room  for  the  blind  women  woiljers. 
The  ventilation  and  light  are  distressing. 

The  association  needs  a  new  Lighthouse,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  blind,  and  they  ' 
may  be  assured  that  nothing  Is  being  left  undone 
to  bring  about  the  quick  realization  of  their  hopes. 

New  York,  July  13.  Winifred  Holt.    | 
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BLIND  MEN  HAVE   OUTIN.'J 


Party  of  Sixty  Visit  Midland  Beach— 
:f^-    Fifteen  Bathe  in  Surf. 

Under  the  inspiring  supervi<^ion  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  daughter  of  Henry  Holt, 
and  Miss  D.  Flske  Rogers,,  the  Blind  Men's 
Improvement  Clul>  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Light  Hou.se,"  enjoyed  an  outing 
yesterday  at  Midland  Beach. 


•  There  were  104  persons  in  the  party,  sixty 
*f  whom  were  blind  men,  that  went  by 
ppecial  train  to  the  beach  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  took  dinner  at  the  Semler  Hotel. 
In  the  afternoon  fifteen  of  the  blind  men 
went  bathing  in  the  surf. 

Tliey  returned  to  town  last  night  mentally 
brightened  and  physically  refreshed. 


HelpldfS     Ones     Accompanted 

km  City  by  Guides,  Who 

Describe     What     Their 

Charges  Cannot  See. 


RIDES  ON  SWITCHBACKS 
AND  DIZZY  CARROUSELS. 


They    Even    Visit    a    Moving 

Picture  Show,   Play  on 

Pianos  and  Sing. 


A  h)a<ppy  band  0(f  fllgthlless  mem  T<ev- 
lell'leid  In  all  ilhe  joys  of  Midland  Bea^ch 
from  forenoon  till  suppertlme  yester- 
day. TJhere  were  sixty-two  of  them  aQl 
told,  each  one  quite  blind. 

It  was  the  first  summer  outloig  of  tii'S 
BOtod  Mfoci's  Club,  &  little  a ggregiatlom 
of  th«  physically  u-nfo(ntunate  Who  have 
a  oocial  meeting  house  at  No.  118  West 


TO!t^ninih  flireei  Most  of  UTe  'men 
were  accompanied  by  guides,  gen- 
erailly  a  wi>te  or  daugihter  rto  AVhom  the 
pow^er  of  vision  thad  not  been  deiDled.  In 
three  Ins'tances,  however,  the  blind  were 
realy  leaxliing  the  blind,  for  six  of  them 
travelled  In  nouples,  better  satisfied  thus 
than  -to  place  themselves  under  obliga- 
tions to   strangers. 

The  party,  110  strong,  met  ^at  ithe  South 
Ferr>^  by  agreement,  and  there  WiiWlam 
J.  Gorse,  a  blind  musician,  w^o  is  sec- 
retary of  the  club,  and  Miss  Daisy 
Fiske  Rogers  of  the  Social  iServIco  C'Oim- 
mlttee  of  the  New  York  Assiodatlon  for 
the  Blind,  took  liht&m  In  charge.  Miss 
Rogers  Is  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Campbell  Rogers  of  No.  126  Basit  Twenty- 
seventh  street  an'd  deviotes  all  iher  time 
to  aiding  the  blind.  She  bustled  aboiut 
the  ferryhiouse,  ga/therlng  In  stray  (mem- 
bers, land  countless  blessings  were  (heaped 
upon  her  by  the  men,  some  of  them  old 
enougla  to  be  her  grandfather. 

Guides  Described  Scene. 

As  they  went  down  the  bay  the  guides 
described  to  their  charges  the  wonders 
of  the  harbor.  Remarkis  overheard  here 
and.  there  showed  that  some  of  the 
blind  ones  .had  never  been  on  a  boat 
before.*  It  was  a  dlffl.cult  task  for  some 
of  the  guides  to  malke  their  descrlptloh.8 
of  the  sea  and  the  vessels  understand- 
able by  the  sightless. 

Two  special  trolley  cars  had  been  jxpo- 
vided  to  take  the  party  to  Midland 
Beach,  and  ihere  again  Miss  Rogers 
proved  herself  a  businesslike  manager- 
ess. Few  of  the  party  'had  made  >t!h« 
trip  before,  and  It  was  quite  a  task  to 
make  ,sur€  that  none  went  aistray  In 
the  confusion  of  leaving  the  ferryboat. 

The  pleasures  of  the  surf  claimed  most 
of  the  blind  as  soon  as  the  .seashore  had 
been  reached.  Special  precautions  had 
been  taken,  and  a  part  of  the  beach  near 
the  bathhouses  had  been  marked  off 
with  a  double  set  of  ropes  so  that  no 
accident  might  mar  the  day's  fun.  About 
forty  of  the  men  enjoyed  the  strange 
sensation  of  an  ocean  bath,  and  before 
coming  out  of  the  water  they  split  up 
into  two  groups,  the  "fats"  and  the 
"leans,"  and  indulged  In  a  tug  of  war. 

"The  leans  won,'"  puffed  a  big,  stout, 
blind  newspaper  dealer,  as  he  sat  down 
to  a  hearty  dinner  afterward,  "because 
we  fat  'uns  was  too  soggy  In  the  water. 
My,  but  that  bathing  suit  did  seem 
heavy  on  me!" 

Took  in  the  Side  Shows. 

Mr.  Crorse  ihad  brought  his  own  eiheets 
of  mus;lc  eoores  for  the  blind,  raised 
marks  on  beavy  paper,  and  he  ipflayed 
the  piano  wblle  other  members  sang, 
During  the  afternoon  many  of  the 
blind,  their  faces  bee-mlng  with  pleas- 
ure, went  through  the  vanlous  sho'ws  on 
the  beaoh,  riding  In  the  carouselcs, 
switchback  railways  and  other  dizzy 
contrivances,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of    their    more     fortunate     companions. 


Thiey  even  took  In  th«  moving-  picture 
shows,  where  a  lecturer  had  been  pro- 
vided to  describe  the  scenes  the  films 
were  displaying. 

It  was  a  happy  but  tired  coropany 
ithat  made  ILs  way  back  in  the  special 
cars  to  St.  Greorge.  As  they  boarded 
the  ferryboat,  on  which  a  <hig  crowd 
wa.s- Returning,  the  blind  men  attracted 
much      attention.  Before      the      boat 

reac'^ed  South  Ferry  Miss  Rogers  had 
gone  the  rounds,  shaking  hands  with 
every  one  and  making  sure  that  each 
had  his  guide  to  take  him  safely  liomei 


eiHOMEN  NEED 
NEW  nilERS 

Their   Organization    Unable   to 

Elect  New  Members  Because 

of  Ii0wded  Conditions. 


SOCIETY     IS     INDEPENDENT. 


Musical  Programme  Provided  at 
Meeting. 


Most  enjoyable  was  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Blind  Woman's  Club, 
held  last  night  at  the  home  of  Its 
president,  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin, 
11  Warren  place.  This  organization, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in 
Brooklyn  and  which  has  for  Its  chiefi 
purpose  the  alleviation  of  dlstressj 
among  the  poorer  blind,  unanimously 
voted  more  commodious  headquar- 
ters should  be  procured  in  order  that 
it  may  thus  be  able  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  numerous  applications  fori 
membership  that  are  daily  received. 


On  account  of  the  cramped  condl- 
*^Aon  of  4heir  present  meeting:  place 
ill  such  petitions  have  hitherto  been 
ield  in  abeyance. 

Plans  for  a  new  clubhouse  were 
liscussed  with  the  greatest  anima- 
jon  during  the  course  of  the  session, 
)ut  the  possibility  of  achieving-  this 
jroject  seemed  so  remote  the  mem- 
^rs  finally  decided  to  content  them- 
. elves  with  their  present  quarters 
\nless  someone  grants  them  the  use 
>f  a  hall  for  their  meetings  one 
evening  a  month.  The  chief  com- 
plaint among  the  members  laat 
Jght.  and  one  in  which  they  feel 
hemselvfes  retarded  in  their  pur- 
)oses,  is  that  an  enormous  drain  i* 
ixerted  on  their  purses  becau*% 
;very  place  they  go  they  have  to  b« 
'xcompanicd  by  a  sighted  guide. 

The  club  comprises  a  membership 
)f  twenty  ambitious  and  philan- 
hropic  women,  whose  untiring  ef- 
:orts  in  behalf  of  their  blind 
>rethren  have  led  *thera  to  organize 
he  society  which  is  self-sustaining 
ind  absolutely  independent. 

Many  selections  were  rendered  by 
he  talented  members  during  the 
ourse  of  the  evening,  among  Avhich 
vere  those  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Payne, 
diss  Esther  Schwartz  and  Miss 
■;!atherine  Cohen,  who  as  pianists, 
evoked  the  plaudits  of  their  au- 
iitors. 

The  committees  of  the  society  ar« 
IS  follows:  Philanthropy  and  preM, 
VIrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin;  member- 
ship. Miss  Amelia  Meyerdiercks; 
nusic,  Miss  Esther  Schwartz;  scrap 
30ok,  Miss  Lizette  Meyerdiercks; 
mggestion,  Miss  Katherine  O'Shaugh- 
aessy. 

The  officers. of  the  organization  are:. 
President,  Mrs.  Josephine  L..  Austin;! 
vice-president,  Miss  Florence  Car-' 
roll;  secretary,  Miss  Maybelle  Decker; 
treasurer,  Miss  Amelia  Meyerdiercks. 


r-/^;. 


J-u.Ly   XI.  ,^h. 


MIR  GREAIEST 


Oves  Them  Feeling  That  They 

Count  in  World  and  Are 

Not  Helpless. 


WOMEN    MORE    EXPERT. 


Miss  Rogers  Tells  of  Associa- 
tion's Plans  for  Aiding  the 
,,  Afflicted. 


If  flbe  were  old  and  ugly  It  would  not 
t)e  so  remarkable.  But  MIs3  Daisy  Flake 
Rosorfl.  daughter  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell Rogers,  of  No.  126  East  Twenty- 
aevetnth  street,  Is  both  young  and  pretty, 
and  Ho  the  long  days  of  her  devotion  to 
ttie  blind  men  and  women  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  makes 
rather  an  unusual  story. 

She  has  been  doing  her  work  very 
quietly,  all  day  long,  at  the  association's 
h«ad<iuiart©r«,  at  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
atreett  bending  over  the  hands  of  her 
charges  as  they  fumble  with  their  looms, 
or  guiding  the  fingers  of  some  novice  at 
bMket  weaving. 

*TFor  It  is  work  that  the  blind  people 
need    most,"    Miss    Rogers    explained. 


"Of  course  we  have  our  diversions  here, 
too.  It  is  no-t  all  labor.  A  few  days 
ago-'wetoolc  110  men  of  the  Blind  Men's 
Clttb  down  to  Midland  Beach  on  an  out- 
ing. The  week  before  we  made  up  a 
party  for  the  blind  women.  This 
Saturday  we  have  planned  a  peach  tea 
for  the  blind  women  and  children  to  be 
hold  In  the  summer  garden  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  Association's  Home. 

^•But  although  these  little  pleasures 
lighten  the  days  for  our  blln(?t  nonethe- 
less, I  am  sure,  they  would  rather  give 
them  up  than  give  up  their  money-mak- 
ing oocupations.  You  see  the  weaving 
on  the  looms  of  scarfs  and  pillow  covers 
and  the  weaving  by  hand  of  the  baskets 
not  only  give  the  blind  something,  to 
tWnk  of,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are 
actually  of  use  in  the  world,  but  their 
labors  afford  them  a  definite  income. 

'*As  soon  as  their  work  Is  completed 
w©  buy  It  from  them  and  pay  them  im- 
mediately, trusting  to  chance  ourselves 
that  we  can  sell  the  product.  We  have 
now  In  our  home  one  young  girl,  to- 
tally blind,  who  is  the  entire  support 
of  a  family  of  four  other  persons. 

"Do  the  men  or  the  women  learn  more 
quickly?"  repeated  Miss  Rogers.  "Well, 
r^lly  I  have  to  admit  the  blind  women 
are  more  dexterous  with  their  fingers. 
They  fashion  things  more  perfectly  and 
are  more  patient  and  painstaking.  But 
we  are  trying  to  introduce  now  the  mak- 
ing of  art  pottery,  and  ..here  we  expect 
to  give  the  men  something  at  whichj 
they  can  excel."  J 


U&vo  ^ovK.,  Vt.-i^.,  Wta^'^U. 

BJJND  NEWSDEALER 

AT  MERCY  OF  CITY 

If  BoTOjgh  President's  Resolution  Abolishing  Paper  Stands  as 
Sidewalk  Encroachments  Is  Passed,  Joseph  Ellis  Will  Be 
Deprived  of  Only  Means  of  Livelihood  — Too  Old  to  Learn 
Any  Other  Way  to  Support  His  FamHy. 


Those  who  are  born  blind  or  wha^ 
become  blind  in  childhood  are  edu- 
catied  to  bear  and~partially  to  over- 
come their  gf^t  handicap.  But  thej 
unfortunates  who,  in  mid'dle  life,  go* 
into  darkness  find  that  their  re- i 
sources  are  few.  I 

■  Joseph  Ellis,  who  is  totally  blind,/ 
supports  himself  by  selling  newspa- ^ 
pers  from  a  stand  at  the  corner  of , 
Third  avenue  and  Twelfth  street. 

If  the  resolution  providing  for  the 
removal  of  sidewalk  stands,  intro-] 
duced  by  President  McAneny  and 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Es-i 
timate  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that 
his  only  means  of  livelihood  will  be 
taken  away. 

Lost  Sight  Two  Years  Ago. 

Ellis  is  a  man  over  forty  years  of , 
age.  Two  years  ago  he  was  a. 
plumber,  working  regularly  at  his' 
trade.  An  accident  deprived  him  of : 
the  sight  of  both  eyes. 

With  a  courage  that  has  put  grim 
lines  about  his  mouth  and  given  a* 
gruff  brusqueness  to  his  voice,  he  set 
about  finding  some  means  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife  and  child. 

II  was  not  an  easy  task.  He  knew 
one  trade,  and  knew  it  well,  but  his 
skill  with  tools  had  in  a  day  become 
useless   to  him.     It   was   some   time 


^^Blln^jJoe'^  Ellis  at  His  Newsstand. 


before  he  hit  on  the  expedient  of  a 
newsstand,  and  then  it  was  longer 
before  he  could  get  one. 

Hard  to  Get  a  Stand. 

"It's  mighty  hard  to  get  a  news- 
stand in  this  citj,"  he  said  to  a  re- 
porter for  The  Evening  Mail,  "but  I 
kept  at  it  and  at  last  I  got  one. 

"Now  I'm  getting  alapg  pretty  well, 
everything  considered.  The  profits 
from  my  stand  aren't  very  much,  but 
then  our  wants  are  not  big.  We  live 
'down  at  93  Third  .kvienue.  , 
I  "But  if  that  resolution  is  passed  and 
1  have  to  give  up  my  stand  I'll  'oe 
pretty  nearly  discouraged.  I've  just 
got  started  and  it  doesn't  seem  as 
though  I  could  begin  all  over  again. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  I  could  do. 
Of  course,  I  never  expected  to  be  blind, 

and  I  wasn't  prepared' ^hS'^^'bre  th^n 
anybody  else  would  be.  I'm  too  old 
to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and 
do  other  things  as  the  blind  do." 

But  Ellis  is  living  in  the  shadow  of 
impending  disaster  as  bravely  a's  he 
met  his  misfortune.  Only  the  lines, 
growing  deeper  about  his  mouth,  show 
how  he  is  gathering  his  strength  to 
meet  impending  disaster. 

Worked  TwelTe  Hours  a  Day. 

Twelve  hours  a  day  he  sits  on  his 
corner,  in  good  and  bad  weather,  and 
waits  >for  customers.  He  has  learned 
the  feel  of  coins  so  that  he  can  mak^ 
change. 

"Once  in  a  while  somebody  tries  to 
stick  me,"  he  said,  "and  sometimes 
they  get  away,  with  it.  You  see  I  can't 
tell  whether  they  take  one  paper  or 
two,  and  sometimes  I  get  fooled  on 
change.  There  was  one  day  when  I 
lost  all  I  made  that  way." 

The  resolution  now  before  the 
board  calls  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  sidewalk  law.  Encroachments 
are  to  be  removed.  It  will  mean  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  newsstands  of  the 
city  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  sidewalk 
.stands  impede  traffic.    That  is  true 


of  but  few  of  them,  perhaps  not  ofi 
an5^  They  are  more  of  a  help  th^ 
a  menace  to  the  comfort  of  pedes- 
trians. For  it  is  easy  to  reach  out  a 
penny  for  a  paper,  but  it  would  mean 
loss  of  time  to  go  into  a  store  for  it. 

Most  of  the  stands  are  small,  and 
those  of  larger  proportions  are  set 
back  out  of  the  way  of  the  stream 
of  foot  passengers.  And  it  means  ac- 
tual destitution  in  many  homes  and 
want  in  many  more  if  the  resolution 
is  passed  and  the  stands  driven  from 
the  streets. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  small 
newsdealers  are  crippled  or  other- 
wise incapacitated  for  other  means 
of  livelihood.  The  resolution  will  be 
acted  upon  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  August  31,  i 


^X 


«!FI  OF  BLIi  CHIIDRE 
RECElDByiHEIAFTS 


Case    Wjoven     Froni ; 
Threads  Commemorating 
Their  Anniversary. 


Children    of    the    Lighthouse,    an    insti-. 
tution   for    the    l^iji^in    New   York   city, 
under  care  of   the!??w  York  Association 
for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  have  forwarded 
to    President    and    Mrs.    Taft    a    belated/ 
present    commen-iorating  their  silver  wed-i 
ding.    It  is  a  beautiful   case  woven   fi'ona 
silver  threads,  all  done  by  the  blind  chil-fj] 
dren.    A  letter  dictated  by  a  blind  inmat«» 
and  taken  down  by  a  blind   stenographer 
and  letter  writer    explains  that  the  delay 
was   due    to   inability    to    secure    the   ma- 
terial.   The  President  was  deeply  touched 
by   the  letter  and  present.  \ 


I 
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(SWEMNCEFOR 


Annie's  Poor  and  Hard  Working j 
;  Parents  Had  Mot  the  Time  to 
\  Learn  of  iWlodern   Facilities 
for  Teaching  the  Afflicted. 


"Annie"  -Is  to  have  an  outing  ail  to 
^herself.  She  missed  the  chance, 
[throug-h  no  fault  of  her  own,  when  the 
lothers  had  theirs,  but  now  she  is  to 
•ihave  the  grand  good  time  s.he  has  toeeoi 
dreaming  of  for  well  over  a  year. 

"Annie,"  whose  age  Is  nineteen, 
ihas  ibeen  b^nd  ever  since  she  was  a 
baby.  She  wasn't  born  so,  and  there'a 
the  Blty  of  It  all,  for  if  she  had  re- 
ceived the  proper  attention  at  birth 
she  would  have  had  good  eyes,  but  she 
was  a  victim  of  Ignorance. 
jiWfler  close  friends  and  the  •workers  In 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  at  No.  118 
East  Fifty-ninth  street  know  "Annie's" 
last  name.  But  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  society  to  disclose  the  real  name 
of  any  one  of  Its  charges,  so  "Annie" 
she  must  remain  to  the  public 

Ignorance  of  Her  Parents. 
•^Annie's"  parents  were  poor  and 
knew  nothing  about  schools  for  the 
blind.  So  "Annie"grew  up,  a  poor,  lonely 
little  house-ridden  waif-^itied  some- 
times, but  usually  forgotten.  She  was 
especially  forgotten  because  she  never 
$jnade  complaint.  Like  *so  many  other 
•unfortunate  mortals,  she  was  a  little 
world  to  herself— always  cheerful,  trying 
every  way  to  be  of  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  to  her  more  fortunate  brethren. 
Her  parents  worked  all  da.y  long.  Her 
'brothers  and  sisters  gradually  grew  up 
ji,nd  married  and   "Annie"   was  left  all 


alone  to  fight  out  iier  fellnd  little  des- 
tiny. And  »he  built  a  little  world  for 
herself. 

[     In  her   mind's  eye  she  pictured  her 

,  miraculously  grif  ted  neighbors — for 
they  had   eyes  and  could   really   see — 

iand  their  children,  who  were  her  own 

{age,  doing  this  and  that  and  having 
such    a    glorious    time,    until    at    iast 

'  "Annie"  almost  Relieved  that  she  was 
taking  an   activ®  part  In   those   make- 

[belleve  games. 

The    word    "read"    she    could    hardly 

I  comprehend.  Of  course  she  had  heard 
her  parents  and  other  kinsmen  mention 
the  reading  of  papers  and  books  In  a 
casual  way,  but  such  an  adhievement 
for  herself    had    seemed    so  far  out  of 

'her  reach  that  she  never  gave  It  a 
thought.  She  was  unaware  that  blind 
people    could    be   taught   to    "read"     or 

ithat  Ingenious  persons  had  Invented  an 
alphabet  for  those  who  lived  in  dark- 
ness. In  fact,  her  life  up  to  a  year  or 
so  ago  had  been  encompassed  by  the 
four  walls  cf  her  meagre  room. 

Good   Angel   Comes    Alongr. 

1  Then,  one  day  along  came  Miss  Daisy 
Piske    Rosers,    daughter    of    Alexander 

ICampbell       Rogers     of     No.     126     East 

■Twenty-seventh  street  and  a  worker 
In  the  Sociaty  foF  the  BHrnl  i  *Tl[i  i  Fii., 

ers    Is   comeiy?"*B?W*l!?f brainy    amd    she 

has  a  heart  so  Sarge  that  one  could 
hardly  credit  ite  encompassment  In  her 
slight   frame. 

;  Miss  Rogers  «ent  teachers  over  to 
"Annie,"  who  taught  the  girl  to  read 
th«  Braille  system  of  dots.  That 
opened  up  a  vast  new  field  of  unex- 
plored wonders  for  the  blind  girl.  Sev- 
eral magazines  are  now  published  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Rogers  saw  to  It  that 
"Annie"  had  these  as  well  aa  any  hooks 
that   came  out  In   "point." 

"Annie"  thought  she  was  Jusrt  »bout 
the  luckiest  girl  In  the  world.  What 
was  there  that  the  others  had  that  she 
lad  not?  Nothing.  To  be  sure,  they 
ould  really  see,  but  she  could  read  ot 
.11  the  wonderful  things  they  saw,  and 
hat  seemed  to  her  almost  as  good.  To 
er  dream  world  wa»  now  added  the 
vorld  of  reality. 

The  little  girl  thought  her  cup  of 
lappiness  full.  But  one  day  along 
ame  Miss  Rogers. 

"How  woul(?  you  like  to  go  out  for  a 
llcnic??*  sha  asked.  "Annie'"  didn't 
Know  what  a  picnic  was,  but  When  I 
ma,s   explained  to  her   she  thought  It   a 

iRiiniature  Heaven.  So  she  wa's  initiated 
Into  the  mysteries  and  delights  of  the 
outing  that  Miss  Rogers,  for  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  gives  to  her  group 
of  blind  women  every  year.  They  were 
taken  to  one  of  the  beaches.  They  were 
ridden  over  all  the  thrilling  scenic  rail- 
ways In  the  place.  They  visited  a  mov- 
ing picture  show  and  had   the  pictures 


Explained  to  them  by  sj  lecturer.  Th^ 
went  In  for  a  awlm  and  they  had  a 
luncheon  on  the  beach, 

1+  was  a  day  abounding:  In  nnarvela. 
Dreams   of  the  Next  Picnic. 

Annle'sv  family  Is  'Still  the  hard 
working:  g^roup,  and  th^ey  can't  giv§ 
BJiy  of  their  time  to  their  little  blind 
member.  So  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  Annie  sits  in  her  little  room 
and  dreams  and  reads.  Her  only  out- 
ing Is  the  once-a-year  picnic  that  Miss 
Rogers  conducts.  No  sooner  Is  one 
over  than  Annie  begins  to  plan  for  the 
next  twelve  months  ahead. 

It  was  recently  Miss  Rogers  gave 
her  "annual,"  an-d  Annde  was  one  6t 
the  first  invited.  A  guide  was  arranged 
to  m-eet  her  and  lead  her  down  to 
South  Ferry,  from  which  the  party  was 
to  go  to  Midland  Reach,  Statem  Island. 
The  women  went  and  had  the  grandest 
time  of  all  their  glorious  outlng-s.  But 
Annie  wasn't  there.  Her  guide  had 
failed  to  put  In  an  appearance.  Annie 
waited  the  looig  day  tlirough,  hoping 
and  prajdng  that  at  last  "her  eyes" 
would  appear. 

Annie  ir-^-sed  the  picnic  dimply 
throug-h  the  incoriSiderateness  of  a 
woman  who  has  •h«r  «yeslg!ht.  Never-  j 
theles-s,  the  neglected  one  Is  to  have  I 
that  picnic.  To-morrow  or  next  day 
Miss  Rogers  has  planned  to  take  Annie 
to  Rocka-way  Beach  and  give  her  the 
■grandest  time  that  money,  judiciously 
spent,  can  buy. 

She  is  to  have  'her  swlon,  rides  on  the 
'meiTy-go-roun'ds  and  railways,  and  to 
have  her  luncheon  on  the  beach.  But 
of  all  events  in  her  outing,  Annie  says 
,sh9  always  likes  best  to  "see"  the 
moving  picture  shows.  She  will  be 
taken    to   them. 

Despite  the  demands  on  her  time. 
Miss  Rogers  still  has  another  ^field  of 
work.  The  present  building 'of  the 
society  Is  so  small  that  not  nearly  all 
of  the  blind  men  and  women  and  young 
girls  and  boys,  who  wish  to  do  some- 
thing, no  -matter  what,  can  b?  accom- 
modated. So  Miss  Rog.ers  is  hustling 
here  and  there  trying  to  raise  funds 
enough  to  build  and  equip  the  new  and 
larger  building  upon  a  s)ite  near  to  the 
o-ne  -which  they  have  already  bought. 
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F?Sit  Grets  Present  from  .the  Blii 

\Y ASKING-TON,  Aug.  5.— President^ 
received  a  belated  silver  wedding  present 
to-day.  It  came  from  the  nine  children 
under  the  protection  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind, 
whose  exhibition  in  Ne-w  York  was  re- 
cently opened  by  the  President.  The 
present  was  a  card  case,  woven  of  silver 
Threads.  The  letter  accompanying  it  from 
Winifred  Holt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
children,  was  dictated  to  and  written  by^ 
a  blind  stenographer  and  there  was  noj 
mistake  in  it. 


"Vi^u^  i^j-rii-  yu>i^, 
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MISS  HOLT,  FRIEND  OF  BLIND,  GOES 
TO  STUDY  THEIR  CARE  ABROAD 


Mis.s  Winifred  Holt,  founder  of  the 
New  York  As-.'jfK.'iation  for  the  Blind, 
who  spends  all  Lor  wealth  and  tiifli  wuill* 
ing  for  the  sightless,  is  gointr  over  to' 
learn  what  Glasgow  and  some  other  cities' 
are  doing  for  the  blind.  During  her  ab- 
sence Miss  D.  Fi.>^ke  Rogers  Avill  <act  as 
secretary  of  the  organization  at  the  head- 
quarters, Lighthouse  No.  1,  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  street.  "When  ^he  returns 
Miss  Holt  is  going  to  get  Biisy  raising 
$150,000  to  erect  a  new  home  for  her 
charges.  A  sculptor  and  author,  she 
is  equally  well  known  as  a  social  worker. 


"VV/^SS    %^Juwl:,r-e.ct    HoltT. 
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HE  appointment  of  blind  com- 
missions in  various  States,  the 
opening  of  numerous  experi- 
ment stations  for  the  blind,  the 
organizations  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciations for  the  blind  and  the  opening- 
of  the  Sunshine  Blind  Babies  Home  in 
Brooklyn — all  within  the  past  five 
years  leads  people  to  think  that  the 
psychic  moment  has  arrived  when  the 
blind  of  this  country  will  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Europe  has 
been  for  many  years  more  progressive 
than  we  in  the  care  of  these  unfortu- 
nates but  we  are  at  last  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  need  of  economic 
equipment  for  those  afflicted  with  the 
loss  of  sight.  If  the  movements  to- 
ward bettering  our  facilities  for  the 
blind  increase  it  is  hoped  that  those 
suffering  with  blindness  will  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  narrow  field  to  which 
they  are  relegated.  There  are  striking 
examples  of  what  blind  persons  can 
do,  and  what  one  can  do,  others  can 
try. 

Though  in  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  two  blind  women,  one  in 
France  and  one  in  Austria,  helped 
toward  instructing  fellow  sufferers,  it 
was  Valentine  Hauy  who  printed  the 
first  book  for  the  blind  and  founded 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Paris   in    1764.      Here   bolh   sexes   are 


trained  to  meet  the  world.  There  are 
technical,  musical  and  manual  train- 
ing courses  and  an  employment  bu- 
reau which  is  remarkably  successful. 
Piano  tuners,  makers  and  saleswomen 
have  left  the  institute  prepared  to 
make  livings  and  eight  of  the  famous 
churches  in  Paris  have  organists  edu- 
cated here. 

Fully  fifty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  this  Institute  the  first  American 
schools  for  the  blind  were  founded, 
by  Dr.  Friedlander,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.*  Howe,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Howe 
had  already  educated  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Dr.  Friedlander  started  the  school 
at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  which  is  today  one 
of  the  most  progressive  institutions  in 
the  country  and  possesses  the  most 
beautiful  grounds  of  any  such  school. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  grown 
so  that  many  States  have  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Although  efforts  are, 
made  to  prevent  infantile  blindness, 
and  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  well 
equipped,  the  home  teaching  societies 
in  America  are  inferior  to  those 
abroad.  Recently,  the  legislature  ol 
Massachusetts  made  an  appropriation 
to  employ  three  blind  teachers  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  have 
Home  Teaching  Societies,  but  New 
York  has  no  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  Neither  are  our  libraries  or 
magazines  for  the  blind  equal  to  those 
abroad,  though  Mrs.  Zeigler  estab- 
lished a  magazine  which  will  be  print- 
ed both  in  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  This  raised  print  which  is  uni- 
versally used  is  the  invention  of  Louis 
Braille,  a  teacher  in  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  He  died  without 
seeing  his  alphabet  adopted  but  it  con- 
sists of  using  six  dots  to  represent  the 
various  twenty-six  letters.  The  New 
York  poii;it  is  a  horizontal  adaptation 
of  the  six  points  which  in  Braille  are 
used   perpendicularly. 

In  order  to  aid  the  blind  to  become 
self-supporting  and  obtain  work,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  a  short  time  ago.  In 
the  few  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
done  wonders  in  helping  people 
through  the  fearful  depression  that 
follows  the  loss  of  sight  and  in  teach- 
ing and  providing  work.  Its  mission 
is  largely  among  the  adult  blind.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  a 
teacher  is  sent  to  the  homes  to  in- 
struct.     One    difficulty   these    teachers 
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report  is  lack  of  sufficient  books  for 
the  blind  in  libraries,  some  having 
none  at  all,  and  others  providing  only 
one  type.  The  need  of  public  libraries 
supplj'ing  these  books  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  one  reflects  what  a  com- 
fort reading  is  to  afflicted  persons.  The 
libraries  of  the  Valentine  Hauy  Asso-' 
ciation  in  France  are  kept  by  blind  li- 
brarians, who  need  no  outside  help. 
Four  gentlemen  are  employed  to  cata- 
logue and  superintend.  They  have 
four  hundred  copyists  putting  ink- 
print  into  Braille,  a  shipping  depart- 
ment from  which  books  are  sent  to 
the  blind  throughout  France  and  other 
countries,  and  they  publish  two  maga- 
zines for  the  sightless.  Much  of  this 
success  Is  due  to  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
"General  -  Secretary  of  the  Blind  and 
Invalids,"  a  philanthropist  and  author 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  best  thinkers  every- 
where. 

One  persistent  and  remarkable  stum- 
bling block  that  blind  educators  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  of 
parents  of  sightless  children  to  send 
them  to  school  where  they  can  be 
taught  to  be  useful.  In  many  Instances, 
there  are  people  so  ignorant  that  they 
do  not  know  such  schools  exist,  but  it 
Is  a  selfish  affection  which  will  allow 
a  blind  child  to  grow  up  without  be- 
ing equipped  for  life.  For  this  reason, 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  coun- 
try, among  them  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  send 
out  field  workers  who  search  for  and 
urge  on  parents  the  importance  of 
sending  their  children  to  school.  At 
such  homes  this  means  a  chance  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  use- 
ful life  but  most  institutions  have  lists 
of  parents  Avho  will  not  file  applica- 
tions for  help. 

This  seems  incredible  when  It  is 
known  how  much  good  such  a  school 
like  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  accomplishes.  It 
has  a  literary  department,  and  mu»ic, 
manual  training  and  industrial  arts 
are  taught. 

A  new  feature  Is  a  store  In  which 
practical  salesmanship  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  and  as  a  part  of  the 
business  course.  Each  month  two  of 
the  senior  boj'S  conduct  the  store,  one 
as  a  storekeeper,  the  other  as  a  clerk. 
The  next  month,  the  storekeeper  Is  re- 
tired, the  clerk  is  promoted  to  store- 
keeper and  a  new  clerk  is  added.     In- 


ventories  are  made  each  month,  addi- 
tional goods  ordered,  ledger  kept  In 
Braille,  bills  rendered  on  the  type- 
writer and  receipted  in  longhand  and 
a  statement  of  business  made.  Such 
things  as  candy,  cakes,  collar  buttons 
and  small  notions  are  kept.  A  recent 
addition  is  a  printing  office  to  copy 
books  into  Braille.  Books,  choruses 
and  cantatas  are  changed  and  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  a 
child  can  be  taken  early  In  life  and 
taught,  half  of  the  battle  is  won.  Re- 
alizing this,  Cynthia  Westover  Alden 
started  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Babies 
in  Brooklyn.  Previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  home  there  were  only  two 
places  where  blind  babies  could  be 
cared  for — in  Boston  and  Hartford. 
Twenty-five  babies  are  now  in  this 
Sunshine  Home.  They  come  from  va- 
rious States,  puny  little  things,  fearful 
of  everything.  Under  the  kindness 
and  kindergarten  training  they  learn 
to  play,  dig  in  the  soil,  jump  and  en- 
joy what  other  children  do.  The  Home 
is  non-sectarian  and  all  nationalities 
are  admitted.  Some  of  the  cases  come 
from  spinal  meningitis  and  scarlet 
fever,  but  many  instances  of  blindness 
in  children  are  due  to  lack  of  proper 
care  at  time  of  birth  and  after.  It 
is  conceded  that  over  30  per  cent  of 
blindness  is  unnecessary,  25  per  cent, 
being  caused  by  Infant  opthalmla, 
which  is  a  preventable  disease  and  for 
which  the  law  holds  the  person  in 
charge  at  the  birth  of  a  baby  respon- 
sible. Few  realize  the  number  of 
blind  children  among  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  influences  that  sur- 
round them  often  stunt  them  mentally 
and  physically.  A  blind  child  is  apt 
to  lead  a  neglected  life  without  the 
play  and  study  that  other  children 
enjoy. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  rising  to  a  higher  plane 
and  the  time  will  slowly  come  when 
it  will  be  provided  for  by  an  educa- 
tional fund.  It  will  then  cease  to  be 
a  charity  and  become  an  accepted 
means  of  assisting  persons  to  earn 
their  livings.  This  is  what  the  blind 
desire.  When  it  was  decided  to  found 
the  Buffalo  Association  after  the  New 
York  Association  was  started,  two 
blind  beggars  who  made  a  living  In 
this  way,  asked  to  be  taught  some 
trade    whereby    they    could    feel    self- 


respect.  Fortunately,  It  is  gradually  be- 
ing understood  tfiat  the  blind  excel  in 
certain  occupations.  Massage  by  the 
blind  is  an  accepted  business  in  Lon- 
don, in  Japan  out  of  one  thousand 
masseurs,  nine  hundred  were  blind. 
Their  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that 
at  Overbrook  massage  is  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  fact,  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
blind  can  do  if  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  to  apply  their 
knowledge.  A  blind  electrician  keeps 
the  bells  and  batteries  in  order  in  the 
New  York  Association  and  two  blind 
girls  act  as  secretaries  in  the  office. 
This  association  asks  the  public  to  dic- 
tate letters  to  these  girls  and  to  send 
phonographic  records  and  let  them 
typewrite  them.  They  have  pupils  that 
give  shampooing,  facial  and  scalp  mas- 
sage, that  tune  pianos,  make  baskets 
of  rafia  and  sweet  grass,  knit  and  cro- 
chet, and  prepare  beadwork,  especiaUy 
artistic  lamp  shades  to  match  drapery 
and  walls.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  public  employ  these  trained 
blind  persons  and  to  send  them  tickets 
for  concerts,  theatres  and  lectures. 

Present  efforts  for  the  blind  may  be 
in  their  infancy,  but  certain  things  are 
established  as  essential  for  their  relief. 
Among  them  are  laws  to  prevent  un- 
necessary  blindness,  kindergarten 
training,  technical  and  manual  train- 
ing, special  classes  for  backward  blind 
children,  scholarships  for  qualified 
blind  students,  shops  where  the  blind 
can  carry  on  their  trades,  home  teach- 
ing associations,  bureaus  of  information, 
employment  bureaus,  homes  for  aged 
and  inflrto  blind,  free  circulating  li- 
braries and  reduced  car  fare  for  blind 
people  and  their  guides.  But  the  stu- 
dents of  corrGitions  that  surround  blind 
people  feel  titat  what  is  wanted  most 
of  all  is  occupation.  Whether  these 
afflicted  persons  are  taught  at  home 
or  in  some  institution  or  in  the  public 
schools,  as  has  been  tried  in  Chicago, 
the  cry  is  the  same.  That  cry  is: 
"Light  comes  through  work."  Once 
equipped  to  meet  the  world  half  way 
the  fetters  will  seem  less  cruel. 
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i  WOMEN  SEI 
CLUe  HEUOIiyJlRTL! 


Organization  Holds  Interesting 

Meeting  at  Home  of  Its 

President. 


REFUSE  TO  SEEM  SIGHTLESS 


Members  Are  to  Give  Musical 
Entertainment. 


'■"J'o  be  and  not  to  seem";  such  is 
the  motto  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  for 
Blind  Women.  And  how  well  the 
twenty-three  members  of  the  club  live 
up  to  the  mo'tto  was  hhown  last  nig-ht 
w^hen  they  gathered  at  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austin, 
at  11  Warren  place. 

The  orderly  way  in  which  they  con- 
ducted their  meeting  showed  plainly 
that  every  one  of  them  refused  to 
seem  as  blind  people.  The  meeting 
was  gone  through  just  as  any  meet- 
ing of  any  organization  not  composed 
of  the  blind.  Miss  Sadie  Zimmer- 
man, whose  home  is  at  463  West  164th 
street,  Manhattan,  secretary  of  the 
club,  read  the  minutes,  which  were 
taken  by  her  at  tha  last  meeting,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "poin>t  system." 
One  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was 
blind  and  that  she  was  not  reading 
with  perfect  •  vision  from  a  written 
document. 

After  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Austin  told 
of  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  club;  how,  although  many  ap- 
peals had  been  made  that  a  clubroom 
might  be  secured  for  the  club,  as.,  yet 
the    organization    had    to    be    content 


with   the   aocommodations     that     her 
Ijoirie  could  afford. 

"I  don't  think  the  public  really 
knows  what  .it  means  to  us  blind  wo- 
vnen,"  said  Mrs.  .\ustin,  "when  we 
meet  once  a  month  ;^nd  exchange 
views.  I  don't  think  the  public  real- 
izes how  we  look  forward  to  these 
meetings  and  how  we  long  for  a  place 
where  we  can  have  more  room  and 
better  facilities,  for  if  it  did  I  am 
sure  our  endeavor  to  secure  a  club 
room  for  just  one  meeting  night  a 
month  would  meet  with  better  suc- 
cess. 

"We  have  been  organized  now  for 
three  years  and  during  that  time  we 
have  been  absolutely  dependent  on 
our  own  efforts.  There  have  been 
times  when  kind-hearted  persons  have 
lent  us  a  helping  hand,  but  as  a 
whole  we  have  been  forced  to  accom- 
plish our  own  ends  without  the  help 
of.  any  one. 

"I  organized  the  club  three  years 
ago  and  at  that  time,  there  were -but 
five  members.  Now  there  are  twenty- 
three.  A  new  member  is  added  every 
new  and  then.  But  the  great  thing 
that  has  kept  back  the  development 
of  the  club  has  been  the  fact  that 
we  lacked  the  facilities  for  accom- 
modating a  larger  membership;  we 
have  been  so  crowded  we  have  been 
unable  to  invite  any  one  whom  we 
thought  might  take  an  interest  in  our 
affairs  and  helD  us.  I  have  given 
my  home  as  a  club  room,  but  only 
members  and  their  guides  can  come  to 
the  meetings.  If  we  had  a  larger 
place,  one  to  which  we  could  ask 
many  of  our  friends,  it  would  not  be 
long  until  the  worthy  objects  of  the 
organization  would  become  known  to 
people  in  a  position  to  help  us.  It 
stems  so  little  to  ask  of  a  public  that 
is  supposed  to  be  so  very  generous 
that  at  times  I  am  surprised  that  we 
do  not  receive  a  more  ready  response." 

Mrs.  Austin  has  been  blind  for  ten  ' 
years.  She  mastered  the  very  in- 
tricate and  hard  reading  system  for 
the  blind  without  any  help  from  a 
teacher  and  in  the  course  of  one  sum- 
mer. Now  she  is  able  to  read  from  tbf- 
magazine  for  the  blind.  Her  father 
reads  to  her  from  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  way  the  members  live 
up  to  their  motto  is  appealing.  They 
joke  and  sing  and  have  social  gather- 
ings after  each  meeting.  Several  of 
the  members  are  acco!nplished  musi- 
cians; they  do  not  learn  music  by 
"ear."  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
actually   learn   by   note. 

The  learning  of  a  score  of  music  is 
.■accomplished  through  the  "point  sys- 
'tem."  By  this  method  a  metal  dia- 
grram,  containing  forty  or  fifty 
squares,  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  in  these  squares  the  writer  puts  | 


little  dots  which  signify  the  message, 
or  tho  musical  score,  whichever  it  may 
be.  The  r-'-ading-  is  then  made  from 
the  reverses  side. 

Vv'hen  asked  regarding  the  musical 
abilities  of  the  members  of  the  club 
Mrs.  Austin  waxed  enthusiastic.  "Wc 
intend  to  show  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn this  fall  that  we  are  able  to  give 
an  entertainment  that  will  compare 
with  that  given  by  most  any  amateur 
body."  she  said.  "Why.  do  j'ou  know 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
are  reaMy  accomplished.  All  I  ask  is 
that  when  we  give  our  entertainment 
we  be  given  good  support,  and  I 
promise  after  that  people  will  look 
forward  to  our  entertainments.  We 
have  not  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  affair,  but  I  am  so  enthusi- 
astic over  it  that  I  think  of  propos- 
ing at  the  next  meeting  that  we  try 
and  secure  the  Academy  of  Music." 

The  club  will  give  memorial  exer- 
cises *at  Clirist  Church  Sept.  15,  th 
next  regular  meeting  night  of  th 
club.  At  the  following  meeting,  i 
KDctober,  the  election  of  officers  wi 
[be  held.  Mrs.  Austin  has  been  pres 
"-^    -'  "'-      organization    was   e 
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IMPRbviNG  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  BUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  ^Vor^^: 

Many  who  are  fam!'IW"WW^,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  New  York  Association  fC/^r 
the  Blind  to  provide  interest  and  occu- 
pation for  the  slgihtless  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  haa  outgrown  Its 
present 'home  at  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  known  as  Lighthouse  No.  1,  and 
is  greatly  in  need  of  more  adequate 
quarters. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  was  or- 
ganized aibout  six  years  ago,  and  what 
it  ilias  accomplished  durin.g  that  brief 
period  was  aptJy  illustrated  at  the  blind j 
workers'  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-iHouse  last  April.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  association  are  to  make! 
the  blind  self-supporting  and  to  drawi 
them  away  from  the  natural  inclinationl 
to  melancho<ly  by  association.  A  census! 
of  the  blind  is  kept.  The  society  main-i 
tains  workshops  for  blind  men  and  wom-' 
en  and  a  salesroom  where  their  prod-i 
ucts  can  be  disposed  of.  It  teaches  the 
blind  to  read,  trains  them  for  useful  em-i 
plojTjient  and  conducts  clubs  for  their  i 
information  and  entertainment.  It  vIS-. 
its  their  homes  and  keeps  them  in- 
formed on  current  events— in  a  word, 
puts  them  In  closer  touch  with  the  world  j 
which  has  been  veiled  from  them,  ; 

Amazing   progress    has   been    made    in 
Lighthouse    No.    1,    and    the    work    has 
broadened  to  such  an  extent  that  plans 
for   adding  another  such  institution  are 
now    being    prepared.    A    site    has    been 
acquired  in  the  Same  block,   where  it  is 
hoped   to   erect  a  larger  and  more  effl-j 
clent  lighthouse.    Bishop  Greer  and  JoJ 
seph  H.  Choate  have  already  issued  aT 
appeal    for    funds    with    which    to    buiU 
"the  first  modern  trade  school  and  set 
tlement-housie     for     the     blind     In     th 
world."    About  $100,000  Is  needed  for  th 
completion  of   tihe  work.    I   can  sugges 
no  better  investment   for  the   people  o 
New  York,    Abundant  interest  must  rfr 
turn  in  the  consciousness  of  a  most  com 
mendable     act.      Visit     the     lighthouse 
where  you    can   leave   your  contribution! 
and  be  informed,  or  send  your  check  to 
Mr.   WiMard  V.   King,   the  Treasurer  of 
the  association.  B. 

_N€%v  York,  Aug.  24, 
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|MrvellWs'wMk"done'" 
!  by.  blind  and  crippled 
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Tli€r5eat  of  blind  women  cooking  may 
sound  incredible,  but  it  will  be  demon- 
f?trated  at  the  Domestic  Science  and 
l*ure  Food  Exposition,  which  opens  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Sept.  28. 
The  New  York  Associ^ition  for  tlii^^lind 
is  fam^d  !as  one  oif'tlie  ■most  practical 
and  well-organized  philanthropies  and 
educational-  entef prises  in  the  country.' 
TKe  association  intends  to  make  a  re- 
markable exhibit  in  the  pure  food  show, 
at.  which*  AyiU  be  seen  women  and  girJs^ 
cookinar' delicious  meal^with  nothing  to 
gtjldG  th,era  but  their  fingers  and  their 
instinct.  Th'e  men  will',  be.  engaged  in. 
caiiing  chairs,  making  brpoijis,  eic,  and 
bath  men  and  women  will  be  weaving 
artistically  colored  rugs  whose  bHlliancy 
they  cannot  behold. 

The  Free  Indus^rrial  School  for  Crip- 
pled Children  also  is 'to  make  an  exhibit, 
whicll  Will  prove  ah'eye-bpeher  to  Ihof 
public.  I'robably  the  most  interesting- 
working  exhibit  by  the  crippled  children 
will  be  the  weaving  of  hand  tapestry. 
The  hand  looms  will  'be  set  in  place  and 
the  children  will  weave  their  rugs  an 
^fabrics  rn  full  sight  of  the  visitors. 
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Milk  (Committee  Shows 
How  Its  Depots 

Have  Given  Health 
to  New  York  Infants 

A  dozen  babies  who  have  been  reared 
on  specially  tested  milk  were  exhibited 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee.  In  its  booth  at  the  Pure 
Food  and  Domestic  Science  Exposition 
'being:  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
.babie  get  'their  milk  at  stations  the  Milk 
Committee  has  estabiiehed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  infant  mortality.  The  twelve  are 
In  excellent  health.  • 

It  Is  the  intention  to  have  exhibitions 
of  different  babies  dailj'.  Nurses  who  are 
In  charge  of  Miss  L.  B.  Lent  and  who 
are  working  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Carter,  will  demonstrate  to 
the  T»ubHc  their  method  of  keeplnig  moth- 
ers (from  feeding  babies  on  beefsteak,  po- 
tatoes, "wat«rmelOiTi  or  candy. 

Clinics  will  be  held  at  the  Committee's 
booth  every  morning  and  afternoon  by  Dr. 
Lee  W.  Thomas.  Seve^ii*  youngsters  yes- 
terday .were  stripped  and  weighed  in  spe- 
cial scales,  but  the  babies  became  so  timid 
Dr.  Thomas  said  he  thought  he  might  have 
to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  weighing 
them  each  day. 

Among  the  New  York  Milk  Committee's 
officers  are  r>r.  Godfrey  R.  Pisek,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman.  vice  chair- 
man; Marshall  P.  Warrin,  treasurer,  and 
Paul  E.  Taylor,  director.  Headquarters 
are  at  No.  1%  East  Twenty-second  street. 
In  Its  work  the  Committee  nas  the  co-op- 
eration of  Bellevue,  Mount  Slnal  and  the 
Presbyterian  hospitals.  , 

WQille  the  exhibition  was  in  progress 
Mrs.  Winnifred  Harper  Cooley,  president 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  Domestic  Science,  presided  at  a 
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congress  unstairs.  Among  tlie  speakers 
was  Mrs.  Mary  Pattison,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  who  said  that  Lne  only 
way  we  could  possibly  have  good  servants 
was  to  dismiss  all  that  are  now  employed 
and  train  a  n-ew  set.  The  exhibit  made  by 
the  Society  for  tho  T^]hi?i  Ifi  flft^'''^-^^^"'^ 
much  attention.  A  woman  cooli  who  is 
blind  shows  daily  how  to  get  along  in  a 
klchen  in  spite  of  eyes  that  see  not. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  show 
is  a  display  of  delicacies  and  pickles  which 
moves  like  soldiers  on  parade.  There  are 
bottles,  jars  and  tins  of  every  size  and 
d-escription,  each  representing  a  step  for- 
ward In  the  science  of  preserving  and 
picklin-g  since  1869. 
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LDING  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
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The  !V'ew  York  Association  to  lnt^0B§9l^ 
Constraction  Novelties  for  Its  Work. 

The  plans  for  a  new  building  for  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  were  filed 
yesterday  with  Building  Superintendent 
Rudolph  P.  Miller  by  Architect  W.  W. 
Bosworth.--  This  building  will  be  of  a  new 
design  in  many  particulars.  On  the 
ground  floor  will  be  the  general  reception 
and  board  rooms,  with  a  large  lecture 
room  occupying  the  first  and  mezzanine 
floors.  A  museum  and  two  large  sales- 
rooms will  take  up  tfte  second  floor.  On 
the  third  floor  will  be  the  census  depart- 
ment.with  classrooms  on  the  fourth  floor. 
The  fifth  floor  will  contain  a  few  bedrooms, 
a  large  gymnasium  and  a  restaurant. 

On  the  roof  there  will  be  a  roof  garden,  a 
skating  rink,  a  running  track  and  an  im- 
mense sun  room.  The  building  will  have 
a  frontage  of  40  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet, 
and  will  be  fireproof.  In  design  it  will 
conform  with  the  other  new  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  the  Arion  So- 
ciety, the  Children's  court  and  the  Irish 
American  Athletic  Club.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $75,000. 
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Plans  have  Taeen  filed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  educational  institution  for 
the  New  Yorit  Association  for  the  Bljnd 
in  the  north  side  of  Fifty-ninth  ^I'WL,  i05 
fe^neas-t  of  Park  avenue.  The  association 
is  now  situated  In  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
street.  'This  new  struc?|(ire  will  be  just 
east  of  ithe  Arion  Society  clubhouse,  on  tho 
corner.  It  will  conform  in  architectural 
design  with  the  new  structures  in  the 
neighborhood  and  will  have  a  frontage  of 
40  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet,  and  will  be 
fireproof  in  every  particular.  In  the  first 
and  mezzanine  floors  will  be  a  large  lec- 
:ture  room,  with  a  museum  and  salesrooms 
in  the  second  floor,  the  census  department 
in  the  third  floor,  classrooms  in  the  fourth 
floor,  while  the  fifth  floor  will  contain  .bed- 
rooms, a  large  gymnasium  and  restaurant. 
The  main  feature  of  the  structure  will  be 
the  roof,  where  will  be  situated  a  roof 
garden,  skating  rink,  running  track  and  a 
large  sunroom.  According  to  the  architect, 
W.  W.  Bosworth,  it  has  been  estimated  to 
r.cost  $75,000. 


iUND  ASYLUMS  HERE  THE  BEST 

yv^lnifred    Holt    Returns    from    Visit- 
inST    Those    in    London. 

Winifred  Holt,  who  has  been  in  London 
since  August  last  visiting  inetitutiohs  for 
the  'blind,  r&turned  last  evening  in  the 
Cedric.  iShe  said  in  her  visit  abroad  she 
saw  no  home  in  which  the  blind  are  cared 
for  'better  than  in  the  Lighthouse,  in  East 
Fifty-ninth  street.  She  visited  Sir  Fran- 
cis Campbell,  who  has  done  much  for  the 
flightless  in  London,  and  Who  also  is  blind. 

"All  the  blind  are  looking  to  America  for 
light,"  she  said,  when  asked  if  she  had 
5een  anything  that  might  suggest  improve- 
ments here.  Miss  HoU  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  wireless  message  of  greeting  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  sent  from  the  wireless 
station  in  the  Lighthouse.  The  operator  i^ 
blind.  When  she  sailed  for  England  last! 
August  she  also  received  a  message.  ThJ 
keeper  of  the  Lighthouse  said  fundfi  ara 
needed  for  the  new  home.  ,^J 
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Secretary  of  New  York  Asso- 

elation  Tells  Pennsylvania 

Conference  of  Work. 


PITTSBURG;  Nov.   17.— (Miss  Winifred 

Holt,    secretary    of   the   New   York  As- 

^sociation^^Jp^^'heBlind,   in  an    address 

';befor^*the    Slate    Conference    of    Char- 

Hties^and    Corrections    at    the    Carnegie 

[^Institute,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the 

•  blind    and    told    of    efforts    to    prevent 

blindne::3.     An   interesting   feature  was 

her  descrip>tlon     of     many     devices     to 

amuse  the  sightless.     She  said  in  part: 

"We  no  longer  wall  up  our  blind  and 
fi,ccept  their  calstmity  as  inevitable.  To- 
day -^ve  must  stop  blindness  and  teach 
the  blind  to  free  themselves  and,  despite 
ithelr  handicap,  io  find  'light  through 
work.'  The  basl^  of  the  association's 
work  should  b(>  a  oamipaign  to  stop 
blindness,  warfare  against  infant  oph- 
thalmia, industrial  accidents,  and  efforts 
for  saner  social  conditions,  better  care 
for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  Infirm  and 
the  dissipated. 

"The  New -York  Association  for  tjie 
Blind,  we  believe,  started  the  first  lay 
committee  for  the  Prevention  of  bllnd- 
n-ess  In  the  world.  It  has  worked  hand 
Jn  hand  wUh  tihe  American  Medical  So- 
'Ctety.  Our  object  has  been  to  popularize 
'prevention. 

-  "The  prevention  of  blindness  among 
.'.'ohlldren  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  eye 
iBtrain,  playing  with  scsissors,  knives, 
.'firecrackers,    &c.,    we   find    can    btst   be 


done  by  educating  the  public,  in-cludlng 
the  children  themselves,  throug-h  exhibi- 
tions, talks  and  popular  literature.  For 
adults,  proper  lighting  in  tenement 
houses,  tailoring  establishments,  shops, 
etc.,  ventilation  necessary  to.  carry  ou 
Injurious  gases  In  factories,  use  of  fac- 
tory devices  and  other  simple  nrfecau- 
tions  is  our  next  ,step  to  prevent  many 
accidents  causing  blindness.' 
BLIND  CHILDREN  PUT  INTO  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 
"In  New  York  we  found  more  than 
I  800  blind  children  out  of  school.  To  al- 
I  ter  this  condition  we  secured  the  pas- 
'  sage  of  a  compulsory  education  la\^ 
[Which  we  hope  will  prevent  'blind  chil- 
'Sren  being  forced  to  grow  up  in  total 
(ignorance  and  being  exploited  by  their 
i  guardians  as  beggars.  We  induced  the 
j  public  schools  to^  accept  blind  (Children 
with  \the  sighted.  Over  one  hundred 
Iwind  children  are  now  in  the  city's 
[public  schools.  Two  prize  pupils  at  the 
head  of  their  classes  last  year  were 
[blind  boys. 

-  "The  Lighthouse  should  offer  a  de- 
^lightful  place  of  recreation  and  Infor- 
mation to  the  blind  child,  where  he  can 
get  the  best  toys  and  school  things.  At 
our  children's  parties  we  have  Puncli 
and  Judy  shows,  bobbing  for  apples, 
dancing,  iblind  man's  (buff,  magic  music, 
obstacle  races  and  other 'fun.  We  never 
have  entirely  blind  parties.  A  sighted 
comrade  usually  brings  his  friend,  and 
often  relatives  are  welcome.  We  have 
just  started  our  first  class  for  blind 
children  in  music.  We  -are  preparing 
them  to  enter  the  classes  of  the  Music 
School   Settlement. 

"The  assoniatiot*  Tnu.«;t  offer  thft  same 
help  to  grown-ups  that  it  does  to  chil- 
dren. It  must  act  as  doctor,  teacher, 
friend,  policeman,  preacher  or  even 
undertaker. 

I  "Our  ticket  bureau  for  the  blind, 
jwhioh  serids  a  blind  person  with  his 
[friend  to  anything  from  the  circus  to 
j  'Parsifal'  or  'Rheingold,'  does  much 
[good.  We  had  an  imbecile  man  w^ho 
lihad  been  shut  u^j  for  years  in  hi.s 
total  blindness,  who  after  a  thoughtfiil 
■course  of  symphony  and  oratorio  be- 
came quite  normal. 

I  "We  have  been  successful  in  placing 
blind  switch  board  operators  and  em- 
ploying stenographer?,  in  returning  one 
blind  man  to  the  Edison  Company,  in 
placing  our  imeasures  in  Bellevue  and 
Washington  Heights  Hospitals  and  in 
having  them  do  satisfactory  work  at 
Teac'hers'  College  and  for  the  Rocke- 
feller   Institute. 

BLIND        COOKS        AND        LAUN- 
DRESSES  DO  WELL. 
"One    of    our   women    from    our    weav- 


in":  class  has  set  up  for  herself  on 
Long  Island  and  'has  all  the  weaviJa« 
she  can  do.  Some  of  our  blind  or  "c^ 
and  laundresses  are  doing  excellen.iy.^ 
Several  of  our  men  have  branched  outj 
into  various  businesses  among  them  sC 
coal  and  wood  shop,  tea  merchants,' 
iDOok  agents,  publishers,  &c.  One  has 
returned  to  his  former  parish  as  a  suc- 
cessful minister   and   ocial    workerj. 

"The  chairman  of  our  c<i^mjittee 
told  me  of  a  blind  man  who  had  a 
right  wooden  leg.  He  called  at  the 
LightlioUvse,  saying:  'You  follcs  here 
have  so  many  friends,  I  want  you  to 
help  me.  I  waste  a  pile  of  money  buy- 
ing two  shoes  when  I  only  use  one 
for  the  left  foot  Can't  you  find  a 
fellow  Vv'ith  a  left  wooden  leg  so  we 
can  share  a  pair  of  boots  between  us?' 
We  found  a  man  with  a  left  wooden 
leg,  and  the  wardrobe  supplied  the 
pair  of  shoes  for  the  two  cripples  at 
a  minimum  sum. 

•'The  largest  doctor's  ^ee  in"  the 
world,  I  am  told,  was  paid  to  a  Mind 
man.  Dr.  Gail  of  London.  The  news- 
paper with  one  of  the  largest  circu- 
lations in  the  world  vvas  run  and  be- 
longed to  a  blind.  ,man,  Josep*!!  Pu- 
litzer. One  of  the  foremost^,  road 
builders  of  England,  Metcalf, '  was  a 
blind  man.  The  president  of  the  com-' 
pany  which  builds  the  yachts  which 
have  made  America  'mistress  of  the 
seas'  and  wrested  that  honor  from  the 
mother  nation  is  blind — Herreshofc*.  A 
blind  man  is  professor  of  chemistry  in 
one  of  our  own  universities,  Prof. 
Campbell.  No  apiarist  can  afford  to 
omit  studying  the  standard  work  on 
bees  by  Huber,  who  never  saw  a  bee. 
The  blind  are  prophets,  poets  anc 
teachers.  Less  than  two  weeks  age 
the  pupil  of  a  blind  man  caught  me 
far  out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a 
wireless  greeting  from  the  Lighthouse 
folk.  He  sent  the  message  on  his  self- 
made  instrument." 
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"BUlW^:»WMOfi  PATRICK. 

Hold   a    Memorial    Meeting  for   Their 
Dead  President. 

The  sixty  blind  members  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Cjj^ assembled  at  their  clubhouse, 
the  Llgf!|piouse,  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street  last  night  to  honor  the  memory 
of  William  Hale  Patrick,  their  late  Pres- 
ident, who  died  at  the  age  of  52  ten 
days  ago  In  this  city  after  having  been 
blind    for    eleven    years. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  An  Englishman,  who 
came  to  this  country  In  1895  and  went 
into  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. After  losing  his  sight  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Henry  Baumann  and  William  I.  Scan- 
Ion,  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Blind  Men's 
Club,  presided  at  the  memorial  meeting 
last  night.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
blind  inmates  of  the  Poorhouse  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  and  also  from  the  Pro- 
gressive Blind  Men's  Club  of  New  Jer- 
sey, expressing  the  loss  the  Inmates  of 
these  institutions  felt  at  Mr.  Patrick's 
death. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Patrick  was  also  read 
by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  a  patroness  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Club,  and  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Holt,  the  publisher. 

"  Like  most  forces  for  good  Mr.  Patrick 
came  into  our  work  quietly  and  almost 
unnoticed,"  said  Miss  Holt.  "  He  lost 
his  sight  In  1900  and  came  to  us  here  In 
1906.  His  ambition  was  to  become  so 
expert  that  he  could  readily  teach  other 
blind'  men  to  make  the  most  of  their 
handicap.  He  ,  had  an  always  present 
sense  of  humor.*  When  a  young  man 
who  had  suddenly  become  blind  and  was 
in  a  desperate  frame  of  mind  was  sent 
to  us  I  telephoned  to  Mr.  Patrick,  and 
he  soon  appeared  with  a  merry  greeting 
and  established  cordial  relations.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Patrick's  encouragement  the 
young  man  took  heart  and  returned  to 
his  former  work  more  efficient  than  ever. 
^  Miss  Rolt  a'rso  described  the  courage 
and  quick  wit  which  Mr.  Patrick,  in  spite 
of  ills  blindness,  displayed  at  State  Char- 
ity Conferences,  in  visiting  poorhouses, 
hospitals,  and  tenements,  and  in  his 
visit  to  Panama  two  •  years  ago,  Mr. 
Patrick,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Reception  at  the  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition iast  Spring,  welcomed  President 
Taft.  He  also,  after  having  some  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  the  steamship  au- 
thorities to  carry  him,  attended  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Exeter,  England.  At  the 
close  of  last  night's  meeting  resolutions 
of  regret  at  his   death  were  adopted. 
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iLIND  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MEE'. 


To  Honor  the  Memory  of  William  Hale 
Patrick,  Once  Their  Head. 

More  than  a  hundred  blind  men  and 
women  gi-.thered  last  night  in  the  assem- 
bjiy  room  of  the  "Lighthouse"  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  at  118  East 
Fifty -ninth  street  to  p^^9''''Mli|iy|  ^'^  "the 
memory  of  William  Hale  Patrick,  who 
died  on  November  18.  Mr.  Patrick  was 
president  of  the  Blind  Men's  Club,  under 
whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held,  &.nd 
had  for  the  last  five  years  been  a  leader 
not  only  in  the  activities  of  that  organiza- 
tion but  also  in  the  work  of  the  parent 
society. 

He  w?.g  on  the  committee  which  wel- 
comed President  Taf  t  a.t  the  Blind  Workers 
Exhibition  last  spring.  Later  he  went  to 
Exeter,  England,  to  represent  the  New 
York  associa.tion  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He 
once  served  as  a  volunteer  English  officer 
in  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  paid  a  visit 
Vj  Panama  in  the  summer  of  1910  and  was 
able  to  bring  back  a  detailed  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  canal  and  of  general 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind,  paid  a  fine 
tribute  last  night  to  Mr.  Patrick's  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  and  told  several 
anecdot-es  illustrating  his  eagerness  and 
his  ability  to  serve  those  who  like  him 
*self  were  unable  to  see. 

"He  lost  his  sight  in  1900,"  she  said. 
"He  came  to  us  m  1906.  His  ambition 
was  to  learn  how  to  be  so  expert  in  blind- 
ness that  he  could  readily  teach  others 
to  make  the  best  of  their  handicap  and 
to  see  the  bright  and  joyful  things  in 
life." 

Mrs.  Holt  dwelt  upon  Mr.  Patrick's 
great  devotion  to  the  Blind  Men's  Club 
and  upon  his  wonderful  tact  in  dealing 
with  members  who  were  depressed  and 
discouraged . 

William  T.  Scanlin,  one  of.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick's closest  friends  in  the  club,  presided 
at  the  meeting,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Eben  P.  Morf ord,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond  Knox, 
chaplain  of  Columbia  University  and 
others. 
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CHEERFUL  BLIND  lEADEE  GONE. 


William     Hale     Patrick     Rallied     His 
Sig^litless  and  Despondent  Friends. 

When  more  than  one  hundred  blind  men 
and  v.'omen  met  the  other  night  in  "Light- 
iiouse  No.  1"— the  East  Fifty-ninth  Street 
headquarters  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind— to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  William  Hale  Patrick,  who  died  on 
Xcvember  18,  they  heard  from  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  secretary  of  the  association,  a 
great  many  things  about  Patrick  and  his 
work  that  even  they  had  not  known  be- 
fore. Patrick  spent  the  last  eleven  years 
or  his  life  in  blindness.  The  misfortune 
came  to  him  late  in  life,  and  he  used  to 
rfjfer  to  himself  as  young  in  blindness. 
Probably  no  blind  man  ever  did  more  to 
help  his  own  people  than  he,  according  to 
Miss    Holt. 

His  conversation  was  marked  by  a  ready 
wit  that  often  helped  him  out  of  diflBculties 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  sightless.  One 
story  Miss  Holt  tells  will  illustrate  this. 
Last  spring  Patrick  was  chosen  to  be  New 
York's  delegate  to  the  international  con- 
ference of  workers  for  the  blind  in  Exeter. 
England.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
book  passage,  one  steamship  company  after 
another  told  him  they  could  not  take  a  blind 
man  unescorted.  He  tried  nearly  every 
tr&nsatlantic  line,  only  to  be  told  the  sterae 
thing.  Finally,  he  worked  his  way  into 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  a  certain 
steamship  company,  and  said : 

"Sir,  I  have  often  crossed  the  Atlantic 
v.ith  my  friends  when  my  steamer  had  men 
on  board  who  were  blind  drunk.  They  were 
not  refused  a  passage.  Where  is  the  logic 
or  refusing  to  take  me,  when  I  am  blind 
sober?" 

Patrick  had  his  way  and  went  to  Exeter. 
It  was  not  his  first  visit  to  that  part  of 
England.  Many  years  earlier  he  had  been 
In  Exeter  as  a  volunteer  English  army  of- 
ficer in  the  Engineers'  Corps.  His  activity 
Avas  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of 
his  physical  unfitness  for  the  tiring  work  he 
undertook. 


"He    was    ^mall,"    says    Miss    Holt,    "ex- 

tr^hiely  frail,  with  a  soft  voice  and  charm- 

ij^    personality.     He   v.as    so    delicate   that 

■  often   thought   that    it   was   true   that   his 

■real  soul  seemed  to  have  met  his  delicate 

Body  by  chance  and  made  what  it  could  of 

fa    bad    business.      He    was    extremely    neat 

alout  his  personal  appearance  and  insisted 

that   no   blind   man   played  his  part   in  the 

great  game  of  life  properly  without  looking 

biifc  best  at  all  times.     He  was  very  dainty 

\a  his  table  manners,  and  had  rather  a  fine 

contempt  for   the  blind   man   who  was   too 

indifferent    or    too    lazy    to    eat    nicely.      I 

tlijnk  he  was  really  a  little  proud  of  cutting 

hio    food   as    deftly   as   a   seeing   person,     I 

once  offered  to  cut  his  meat  for  him,  but  I 

knew  better  than  ever  again  to   repeat  the 

offer." 

The  example  he  set  for  others  who  had 
lost  their  sight  was  not  the  least  important 
influence  he  exerted.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  stories  of  persons,  who,  having  gone 
blind,  had  almost  despaired  of  their  lot 
uiatil  they  met  Patrick  and  learned  from 
him  what  they  might  still  do.  A  young 
man  whose  eyesight  was  gone  was  sent 
to  Miss  Holt  one  day  by  one  who  hoped 
something  m.ght  be  done  to"  relieve  the 
boy's  dcje'^tion.  Miss  Holt  at  once  tele- 
phoned for  Patrick.  Patrick  came  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  it  needed  only  a  few  min- 
utes' chat  with  the  downhearted  blind  boy 
to  set  matters  right  with  him.  Miss  Holt 
declares  that  the  young  man  is  now  back 
at  the  work  he  had  before  blindness  over- 
took him,  and  is  as  efficient  as  he  was  be- 
fore. 

"I  recall  one  Sunday  morning,"  says  she, 
"picking,  up  the  paper  and  reading  a 
dramatic  and  touching  account  of  the  sud- 
den blinding  of  a  man  who  had  been  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where,  owing  to  his  catas- 
trophe, he  seemed  to  be  losing  his  mind. 
Again  I  had  recourse  to  the  telephone  and 
Mr.  Patrick,  'I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it. 
Mr.  Patrick — the  poor  man  there  without 
any  one  who  understands  blindness.'  'I 
will  go  at  once,'  came  the  answer.  Of 
course,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  ap- 
peared at  the  hospital,  ran  the  gantlet  of 
clerks  and  doctors,  and  their  customary 
opposition  to  visitors,  but  finally,  by  his 
sheer  reasonableness  and  intelligence,  was 
invited   by  the   doctor  in   charge  to  stay  so 


IB 


that  this  helpful  blind  man  might  advise 
him  and  give  what  help  was  possible  to  the 
hopeless  blind  man." 

Patrick  went  to  Panama  in  1910,  and  re- 
turned with  a  detailed  account  of  all  he 
ihad  "seen."  He  also  served  on  the  re- 
l^eption  committee  that  greeted  President 
Taft  when  he  visited  the  Bazaar  for  the 
Blind   in   this   city   last   winter. 

"Mr.  Patrick,  what  does  this  internation- 
al exhibition  and  the  coming  and  speaking 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
mean?"  Miss  Holt  asked  him  just  before 
the  bazaar  opened,  and  when  there  was 
strong  doubt  that  they  had  tackled  some- 
thing a  bit  too  big. 

"It  means  hope  for  us."  was  his  reply, 
ll^'and  an  object-lesson  which  the  blind-see- 
3g  public  must  notice." 

Patrick  was  president  of  the  Blind  Men's 
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'ffe-morrow,  Friday,  and  Saturdaytfi^fl^ 
Yojip^Assoclation  for  the  Blind  will  have 
an^%hibltion  and  sale  atimlii^  Lighthouse, 
No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Many  of 
the  articles  made  by  the  blind  members  are 
■ultable  for  Christmas  gifts.  Blind  artisans 
will  be  shown  at  work  from  three  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Among  those 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  society^ 
are  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  chairman;  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low. 
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THE  "Story  of  sarah  jane 


AT   70   SHE   FIRST   HEARD    THE 
WAVES    SHE    CANNOT    SEE, 


A  Beam  From  the  Ijfghthouse  of  the  Blind 
Startled,  Then  Illumined  Her— A 
Chance  Now  for  Christmas  Shopping 
That    Counts    at    That    Lighthouse. 

When  you  go  to-day  with  your  well 
filled  purse  to  the  Lighthouse,  at  118  Easti 
Fifty -ninth  street,  where  the  blind  find 
"light  through  work,"  you  will  of  course 
take  your  Christmas  shopping  list  with 
you  and  there  will  be  ample  opportimity 
to  make  many  scratches  across  that  list 
and  take  many  bits  of  handicraft  home. 
But  your  visit  to  the  Lighthouse,  where 
the  annual  display  of  the"  blind  workers' 
arts  is  to  be  made  for  three  days,  will  not 
be  complete  unless  you  can  get  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  or  Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  Sarah  Jane. 

If  the  story  of  Sarah  Jane,  as  either  of 
these  guides  to  the  Lighthouse  tells  it, 
illustrated  with  a  photograph  of  Sarah 
Jane  herself  riding  with  wild  abandon  on 
a  merry-go-round  at  Midland  Beach, 
could  be  printed  beneath  decorative  i 
sprigs  of  holly  that  would  be  a  Christmas 
card  indeed,  for  it  is  the  story  of  good 
will  toward  men;  that  is,  toward  Sarah 
I  Jane.  This  is  the  way  it  runs: 
I  One  of  the  social  service  committee  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  into  the  meaHm^PWBP 
and  seek  out  those  that  sit  in  darkness, 
found  Sarah  Jane  several  months  ago. 
Sarah  Jane  was  blind  and  70  and  she  lived 
with  a  mother  who  was  90  and  bedridden. 
So  long  had  she  lived  in  darkness  and 
poverty  that  the  world  outside  the  tene- 
ments meant  nothing  to  her. 

The  worker  who  discovered  Sarah  Jane 
tried  for  weeks  to  induce  her  to  comoi 
around  to  one  of  the  social  evenings  at  the' 
Lighthouse,  where  the  cheerful  blind 
amuse  each  other  with  music  and  games, 
but  Sarah  Jane  had  become  so  callous  in 
dull  misery  that  she  would  not  stir.  Only, 
after  long   persuasion  and   the  promise 


|of  a  dress  which  would  allow  her  to  be  a 
[fitting  spectacle  in  that  room  of  the  sight- 
less eyes  did  Sarah  Jane  consent  to  go  to 
the  function  in  the  crowded  loom  room 
at  the  Lighthouse. 

T)iat  night,  so  Sarah  Jane  confessed  to 
Miss  Holt,  she  found  the  world  again. 
Happier  days  followed,  when  a  little 
pension  to  relieve  the  poverty  in  Sarah 
Jane's  home  was  found,  but  the  supreme 
moment  of  Sarah  Jane's  rebirth  came 
one  day  late  last  summer  when  she  went 
on  a  picnic  of  the  bUnd  to  Midland  Beach. 
Sarah  Jane  had  never  heard  the  sound 
of  sea  waves  on  the  sand;  she  had  never 
felt  a  sea  breeze  against  her  cheek .  WTien 
they  tried  to  make  hOT  walk  on  the  sand 
she  promptly  sat  down,  frightened,  for 
she  had  never  stepped  on  such  a  yielding 
floor.  The  band  music  entranced  her 
and  the  merry-go-round  was  the  vehicle 
of  Sarah  Jane's  paradise.  Sarah  Jane, 
aged  70,  sat  in  one  of  the  gilded  chariots, 
her  aged  bonnet  a-cock  over  one  ear, 
and  shrieked  with  glee  as  the  carrousel 
man,  free  of  charge,  allowed  Sarah  Jane 
to  swing  around  and  around  a  dozen 
trips  or  so. 

f^uch  the  tale  of  Sarah  Jane  that  they 
will  tell  up  at  the  lighthouse  if  you  ask 
them,  and  all  about  in  the  little  room  that 
is  given  to  show  purposes  are  the  works 
of  others  like  Sarah  Jane  who  have  found 
light  in  their  perpetual  night.  The  work 
of  looms,  neatly  dight  by  hands  that 
have  the  sensitiveness  of  watch  machinery, 
the  work  of  the  carpenter  bench,  of  the 
forge  and  the  broom  machine— these  are 
all  set  out  for  sale  that  the  new  lighthouse 
which  is  building  across  the  street  may 
some  day  offer  wider  spaces  for  more 
light  through  work.  There  are  eight 
looms  downstairs  in  the  basement  room 
where  the  textile  workers  sit,  and  from 
these  delicate  products  in  shopping  bags, 
woven  in  silver  thread,  wall  mats  and 
tapestries  have  been  turned.  A  blind 
weaver  explained  yesterday  as  she  passed 
the  shuttle  back  and  forth  how  it  is  that 
the  colors  are  woven  into  pattern  with 
the  fine  registrj'-  of  a  lithograph. 

"We  keep  the  colors  distinct,"  she  said, 
"by  little  knots  on  the  yarn  balls.  One 
knot  may  mean  a  certain  shade  of  green; 
two  knots  will  mean  a  different  shade; 
a  knot  and  a  loop  v/ill  mean  red,  and  so 
forth.  The  patterns  we  keep  in  our 
mind,  and  the  rest  is  easy." 

Besides  the  exhibits  of  handicraft  there 
will  bo  demonstrations  during  the  three 
jdays  of  the  annual  show  of  just  such 
weaving  as  this,  of  cooking,  pottery  work 
and  bead  work.  The  blind  stenographer 
will  show  how  she  can  take  down  from 
dictation  upon  a  little  machine  that 
registers  in  braille  what  she  later  tran- 
scribes on  a  typewriter.  John  Ellis,  the 
blind  boy  who  can  send  messages  from  the 
Lighthouse    for    300    miles    by    vi^ireless, 
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will  demonstrate  his  hobby.  The  nei9. 
class  of  children  who  are  learning  music 
will  also  be  open  to  visitors.  I 

Visitors  need  only  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  learn  a  lesson  in  cheerfulness  and  need 
only  for  the  time  that  they  are  at  the 
Lighthouse  forget  that  their  purses  hav^ 
hasps.  ^^^^i 
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(LE   OF  THINGS   MADE   BY   BLIND. 

Jane  was  seventy  when  the  New 
;so<jiation  for  the  Blind  found  her 
ill  darkness  lH.st  summer  and  took  her  to 
Midland  Beacli,  where  the  sea  she  had 
never  seen.brought  her,  she  said,  new  life. 
She  was  to*o  old  to  work,  but  lots  of  other 
1  lind  T>fople  have  been  working  at  the  as- 
sociation's Lighthouse.  No.  118  P^ast  59th 
btreet,  during  the  year,  and  v»hat  they  have 
made  will  be  sold  to-day  and  Friday  and 
Sat\irday.  The  best  things  there  are  thoaei 
new-fashioned  bags,  woven  In  cloth  of  sil-J 
ver  and  gold,  that  the  women  are  crazjl 
about.  I 
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FOR  CHIIIGE  TO  WORK 


Contented  Laughter  of  Sightless 

at  "The  Lighthouse,"  Shows 

Worth  of  Institution. 


ANNUAL    FAIR    IN    PROGRESS. 


Handiwork  of  Self -Assisting  Unfor- 
tunates Makes  Mute  Appeal  for 
Aid  for  Other  Sufferers. 


"People  say  because  I  cannot  read  tlie 
newspapers  that  I  miss  much,  but  I  can 
sit  in  my  wireless  station  when  I  am  up 
in  Providence  and  hear  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  go  out,  and  that  Is  bet- 
ter than  reading  a  newspaper,  I  think. 
I  can  hear  the  world  talking.  My  ears 
tell  me  what  they  are  saying  at  Cliffden, 
Irel£^nd;  at  Newport,  New  Orleans,  and 
even  Alaska.  How  many  men  are  there 
who  can  he^ti*  the  world  talking  like 
that?" 

The  speaker,  a  young  man,  was  stone, 
blind.  He  turned  from  his  wireless  in- 
strument In  "The  Lighthouse"  at  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  street,  the  headquarters  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
to  tell  something  of  the  contentment 
which  had  come  to  him  through  work. 
The  light  which  had  failed  for  him  had 
returned  through  his  wireless  instru- 
ments, fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  just 
as  the  blind  women  on  the  first  floor  hv.d 
found  that  the  dreariness  of  endless  night 
was  dispelled  when  they  learned  how  to 
manipulate  their  looms  and  to  fashion 
beautiful  things  of  gold  thread  and  of 
linen. 


Laughter  Echoes  Through  RoomB 
Where  Women  Work  at  Looms. 
The  annual  fair  of  the  association  Is 
now  being  held  at  "The  Lighthouse,"  and 
on  the  tables  articles  are  offered  for  sale 
which  were  made  by  men  and  women  who 
could  not  see  what  their  hands  fashioned. 
Their  deft  fingers  guided  them  and  were 
their  eyes.  But,  perhaps,  visitors  were 
not  so  much  Impressed  with  that  marvel, 
admirable  though  the  results  showed,  as 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  actually 
laughter   in    "The    Lighthouse." 

It  sounded  among  the  looms  and  in  the 
room  on  an  upper  floor  where  half  a 
dozen  middle-aged  women  sat  plying 
needle  and  thread.  The  young  man  at 
the  wireless  irstrument  laughed  when  he 
piclied  up  Sea  Gate  in  the  ether  and  got 
the  somewhat  abrupt  answer,  "Keep  off. 
Don't  break  in,"  because  the  operator! 
was  calling  a  ship  at  sea.  They  tell  this  i 
story  at  "The  Lighthouse": 

Stenographer  Writes  From  Dictation 
by  System  of  Raised  Dots. 

In  "The  Lighthouse"  there  is  a  blind 
stenographer  and  typist  who  takes  dicta- 
lion  so  rapidly  as  to  provoke  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  beholder,  to  whom  the  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots  is  as  unintelligible  as 
Syriac. 

There  was  an  elderly  woman,  both  blind  i 
and  deaf,  .who  came  to  the  headquarters  | 
of    the    association.      They    gave    her    an 
ear-trumpet.     No  sooner  had  she   placed 
it    in   position    than   she    exclaimed   with 
every  evidence  of  delight: 

"Oh!  I  can  hear  them  laugh!  I  haven't 
heard  anyone  laugh  for  years!" 

When  a  reporter  visited  the  Light- 
house yesterday  afternoon,  he  found 
twenty  women  at  work  over  their  looms 
in  the  basement.  They  were  weaving 
wondrous  things  of  linen,  such  as  opera- 
glass  bags,  and  decorating  them  with 
ligures  done  in  gold  thread.  On  the  floor 
above,  a  young  girl  whose  eyes  were  .wide 
open  but  who  saw  nothing,  gave  a  demon- 
stration to  show  how  expertly  she  couU 
handle  a  telephone  switchboard;  and  oi 
still  another  floor  blind  men  were  .male, 
Ing  brooms  and  sightless  women  eewing.  | 

Cheerful  Activity  Has  Taken  thi 
Place  of  Dreary  Monotony. 

As  one  watched  It  a  he  thought  of 
the  worda  of  Mark  Twain,  spoken  at  the 
first  public  meeting  of  the  asfiociation, 
when  he  said:  ,     .*   , 

"It  is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind— it  is 
a  dreary,  dreary  life  at  best.  To  them' 
it  Is  always  night;  and  when  they  have  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  with  nothing 
to  do  to  amuse  or  entertain  or  employ 
their  minds.  It  Is  drearier  and  drearier. 
They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  sub- 
sist on  charity.  We  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  bread  and  to 
know  the  sweetness  of  the  bread  got  with 
the  labor  of  one's  own  hands." 
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,  'i'he  association  aims  ^CWfTttTWl^ 
vent  all  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness 
but  "to  aid  blind  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren to  overcome  their  handicap  to  the 
greatest  practical  extent  and  to  make 
their  lives  useful  and  happy  by  extending 
their  horizons  of  work  and  interest." 

To  Miss  "Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  ot 
the  association,  is  due  the  credit  of 
.bringing  work  to  so  large  a  number  of 
[blind  people,  Who  are  eager  for  it  and 
;year  by  year  the  association  has  in- 
creased Its  scope. 

Magazine  for  Blind  Children  Printed 

in  Raised  Type. 
'  Through  its  efforts  the  outlook  for  the 
blind  children  in  New  York  is  continually 
becoming  brighter.  The  annual  report 
states  that  there  are  now  ninety-one 
blind  children  In  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  and  that  they  are  often  close 
competitors  of  their  seeing  fellows. 

The  association  has  issued  the  first 
number  of  its  miniature  Child's  Magazine, 
printed  In  Braille.  It  is  called  The 
Searchlight,  and  is  sent  out  to  blind 
children.  The  first  number  goes  to  lt-4 
little  blind  readers  on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  children  have  called  for  it  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  written  in 
Braille  by  a  child  of  mine: 

"Do  you  think  that  there  will  ever  bo 
a  magazine  In  Braille  for  little  girls  and 
boys? 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  have  such  a 
nice  little  book  to  keep.  We  would  like 
to  read  stories  like  'The  Stone  in  tho 
Roard,'  or  little  children  having  a  good 
time,  and  poems  like  "Marporie's 
Almanac'  " 

Association    Calls   for  Help   So   That 

Larger  Quarters  May  Be  Obtained. 

Mrs/  Henry  Phipps,  Mrs.  Junius  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Ernest  Blgelow  and  Miss 
Henry,  daughter  of  Douglas  Henry,  re- 
ceived visitors  to  the  fair  yesterday. 

The  association  is  asking  its  friends  to 
help  it  so  that,  instead  of  the  present 
cramped  quaters,  it  may  have  a  new 
Lighthouse  with  proper  rooms  and  light 
and  ventilation,  and  it  makes  this  appeal 
in   its  yearly  report: 

"This  report  goes  to  you  In  the  New 
Year,  which  we  hope  you  will  hail  glad- 
ly, perhaps  seeing  with  delight  the 
glistening  of  snow,  the  brave  pines,  the 
holly — those  lovely  things  which  give  such 
pleasure  to  the  sight.  Wouldn't  you  en- 
joy all  these  things  better  If  you  closed 
your  eyes  for  a  moment,  thinking  of 
their  brightness,  and  then  kept  thorn 
closed  and  considered  what  Is  would  be 
If  you  could  never  open  them  again? 
Think  a  little  longer  what  blindness  in 
poverty,  without  opportunity,  means— tho 
worst  slavery — and  as  Lincoln  said:  'If 
slavery  Is  not  wrong  then  nothing  is 
wrong.'  " 
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BLIND  TOYMAKER  HAPP! 
HE  CAN  PLAY  SANTA  GLAUS 


Forgets    Affliction    When    Carving 
Animals  Out  of  Clay. 


WHITES  POEMS  AND  FAIRY  LORE 


Anotlier    Sightless    Man    Passes    His 

Time      at      Exhibition      by 

Operating  WIrtless. 


Julius  L/indbella,  a  blind  toymaker  and 
Danish  poet,  Is  attracting  much  attention 
at  the  handicraft  exhibition  ,uL||^||iPiii^i'^*^ 
Tork  Association  for  the  Blind  in  No. 
118  East  nri  i^jjWfTl"  1 1  I  Dozens  of 
persons  gathered  around  his  table  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  watched  him  carve 
lions,  tigers,  elephants  and  other  animal;^ 
out  of  clay  and  soap.  He  also  writes 
poetry  and  fairly  tales  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, Lindbella  is  an  old  man  now  and 
has  not  seen  the  light  in  years.  He 
loves  children,  lie  saj's,  and  has  occu- 
pied his  mind  composing  fairy  tales  for 
them  and  carving  animals.  He  was  a 
bookbinder  before  he  became  blind.  He 
says  he  is  happier  now,  for  his  life  is 
passed  In  the  creation  of  fairy  persons 
for  the  children,  and  ballads  and  epics 
for  the  older  folk.  Besides  he  is  a  real 
isanta  Claus  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home  in  No.  464  Columbus  avenue,  and, 
considering  his  blindness,  the  animals  he 
carves  are   unusually   lifelike. 

John    Ellis,    a    young    inmate    of    the 
home  and  a  wireless  telegraph  operator, 
also  proved  interesting  to  visitors.  With , 
the    wireless    apparatus    on    top    of    the  j 
building    he    says    he    passes    the    long, 
dark  days   talking  with   warships,   reve- 1 
nue    cutters     and    w  Ireless    stations    in  ( 
the  near  Atlantic  coast. 

"I  got  into  communication  with  a  bat- 
tleship to-day  and  talked  with  her  a 
long  time,"  said  Ellis.  "I  asked  her 
operator  how  the  men  were  and  he  said 
all  were  well.  The  ship's  wireless  men 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  was  a  wireless  amateur  they 
got  sore  because  they  had  wasted  time 
with  me.  I  also  caught  a  message  the 
station  in  Newport  was  sending  to  Nan- 
tucket   Shoals.      Newport   asked   for    the 
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correct  time.     j.   got   c6nnectea   with   a 

revenue  cutter  In  New  York  harbor  this 
afternoon.  I  asked  her  what  time  of 
day  it  was.  The  cutter  discovered  I 
was  an  amateur  and  told  me,  to  shut 
up." 

Ellis  seems  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  working  of  the  wireless  apparatus 
and  explains  it  to  the  visitors. 

Benjamin  F.  Sculley  of  No.  202  East 
Forty-fourth  street  has  been  blind  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent checker  player.  Unlike  most 
blind  players,  he  does  not  use  a  raised 
checker  board.  He  says  he  has  a  plan 
of  the  board  in  his  mind  and  by  touch 
knows  the  exact  position  of  any  piece. 

The  association  keeps  track  of  more 
than  2,700  blind  persons  in  New  York  and 
teaches  handicraft  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  manual  ti'aining,  reading  and 
writing  classes. 

"We  have  kept  several  persons  from 
committing  suicide,"  said  Winifred  Holt, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  association. 
"When  a  person  is  blind  and  has  nothing 
with  which  to  occupy  the  mind,  that  per- 
son either  becomes  very  miserable  or' else 
goes  insane.  This  charity  has  given  hope 
to  hundreds  of  blind  persons." 

In  the  exhibition  are  large  numbers  of 
rugs,  embroidery,  brooms,  chairs  and 
other  products  of  the  school.  On  account* 
of  a  lack  of  quarters  eight  persons  couL» 
not  be  taken  to  the  home  this  year.  Ml 
new  building  is  'being  put  up  and  >JPs 
Holt  makes  a  plea  for  financial  as^t- 
ance. 
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BLIND    SHOW    THEIR    SKILL 

Made      Things      for     Christmas 
V^hich  Are  Good  to  Buy. 

^rXe  blind  were  taking  a  look  around  last' 
r.ight  at  the  Lighthouse.   No.  118  East  59th 
street,    where    the    things    they   have   made 
are  on  sale.    The  rooking  class,  which  had 
been    holding  forth   in    the    llbrary-kitchen- 
jsewing-mu8ic-and-mas.sage  room,    which   is 
lall     squeezed     into     one     by     the     present 
cramped   quarters  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Blind,   voted  itself  a  recess, 
from     the     making    of    real    old    Southern' 
beaten  biscult.s  and  descended  to  the  base- 
ment, where  the  blind  weavers  were  throw- 
ing the  shuttle  back  and  forth  across  their 
hand  looms  to  produce  tlie  most  delectable 
'hand  bags  that  ev*r  added  a  final  touch  of 
[refinement  to  the  debutante's  shopping  oiit- 
jfit.     There  It   used  its   collective  fingers   as 
rdiligentiy  and  as  wonderJngly  as  the  seeing 


people  did  their  eyes,  naively  falling  to  re- 
member that  the  work  it  marvelled  at  was 
no  whit  more  wonderful  to  others  than 
tliat  which  It  had  just  deserted  upstairs. 

On  the  way  up  again  it  stopped  to  look 
at  the  little  wax  figures  that  decorated 
Julius  Ivindballe's  modelling  table.  A 
seeing  helper  placed  a  Cinderella-like  slip- 
per In  the  palm  of  one  of  the  blind  old 
mammies. 

"Oh,  just  lemme  .see  it  a  minute,"  she 
pleaded,  and  there  was  no  accent  at  all 
on  the  "see."  "F  won't  hurt  it,",  she  added, 
us  her  finger  tips  ran  over  It  deftly  and 
quickly. 

Julius,  who  hasn't  always  been  blind, 
producecLlJ'om  his  pocket  a  book  of  Scan- 
dinavian poetry,  which  he  had  published. 
"Ven  I'm  sad,"  he  explained,  "I  write 
laughing  t'ings,  and  ven  I'm  happy  I  write 
tings  vot  makes  you  cry." 

On  the  next  floor  was  Benjamin  Scully, 
the  blind  checker  expert,  who  played 
twelve  games  at  once  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
on  I^abor  Day,  and  won  seven  of  them, 
tieing  one.  Above  him  John  Ellis,  the  blind 
young  wireless  operator,  sat  listening  at  his 
Instrument. 

All  around  were  dainty  things  the  blind 
people  had  made— cushions  and  trays  and 
baskets  and  brooms— and  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  association,  was 
everywhere  with  a  word  of  clieer  and 
light.  "Just  tell  everybody,"  she  said,  "to 
buy  their  Christmas  presents  here  during 
the  next  week.  We  simply  must  have  a 
new  IJg-hthouse  soon." 
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LIGHTHOUSE   BAZAAR. 


Workers     Offer     Many 

Christmas   Gifts. 

All  persons  who  are  sensible  enough  to 
do  their  Christmas  shopping  this  week 
are  urged  to  drop  into  the  Lighthouse,  at 
118  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  to-night  or  to- 
morrow evening  between  8  and  10  or  to- 
morrow afternoon  between  3  and  6  o'clock. 
They  will  find  there  a  Christmas  bazaar  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind:  cushion  covers, 
handbags  and  fancy  articles  as  dainty 
&s  anything  that  can  be  found  in  Paris;' 
aprons   for  French     maids,    larger  ones 
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'  lor  kitchen  maids  and  brooms  for  them  to 
I  use;  Christmas  cards  with  verses  on  them 
'  Avritten  by  a  blind  poet  and  many  other 
things  for  Christmas  gifts. 

At  the  bazzar  there  is  a  blind  stenog- 
rapher who  takes  down  from  dictation 
I  on  a  machine  that  registers  in  brille  what 
I  she  later  transcribes  on  the  typewriter. 
There  is  also  a  blind  wireless  telegrapher 
who  is  expert  enough  to  send  Messages 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  out  from  the 
Lighthouse.  John  Skelly ,  the  blind  checker 
i  p\a.yev  who  used  to  be  at  Ruber's  Museum 
give^i  exhibitions  of  his  skill,  playing  two 
!  games  at  once  and  always  beating  his  op- 
ponents, The  latchstring  of  the 
house  is  out  and  Miss  Winifred  Hoi  I 
I  the  other  bazaar  workers  hope  that 
[public's  purse  wil!  be  opened  vride. 
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ent  and  Miss  Keator  to 
Perform  Ceremony  for  New 
Lighthouse  in  This  City. 


President  ■  Taft  and  Miss  Gracer' 
I  Keator,  the  blind  President  of  the 
'Blind  Women's  Club  of  New  York,  will 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  in  East  Fifty-ninth 
I  street  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec. 
'20. 

Besides  the  President  the  speakers 
will  be  Gov.  Dix.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
President  of  the  college  of  the  City 
I  of  New  York  and  President  of  tliii  n\s<w- 
1  Yoj:k  As.^of;jpt'""  fnr  lihtu  itr>^'— ^t--:^--  J. 
Scandlin,  the  blind  President  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Self-Improvement  Club, 
and  .Joseph   H.   Choate. 

Miss  Keator  is  the  first  blind  woman 
,Jn  the  United  States  who  has  earned_a_ 


living  as  a  stefW&fA.lJh^!^;'"''WR6Tti" PP^91-' 
dent  Taft  attended  tho  Actors'  Fund 
Fair  in  this  city  in  May,  1910,  he  had 
his  first  ex-perience  dicta;tln'g  to  a  blind 
stenog-rap'her.  Since  then  he  1ms  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Last 
wintei-  he  formally  opened  the  Blind 
Exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

In  appreciation  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  'by  President  Taft,  the 
blind  associates  have  raised  a  fund 
with  which  will  be  purchased  a  special 
trowel  for  his  uise. 

The  new  Llghthou.se  will  cost  about 
$100,000  and  will  to  moflftU*^  iiftftr 
leading  clubs  and  Institutions  for 
the  blind  in  other  cities.  It  will  b«  a 
Bix-story  structure  on  a  plot  40x100 
feet.  Th©  land  was  purchased  laat 
summer  with  funds  raised  largely  'by 
blind  workers.  The  Lighthouse  wll 
have  a  roof  garden,  gymnasium,  Bwlm- 
mlng  pool  and  library  In  whdch  'books 
printed  in  raised  type  will  be  istipplled, 
together  with  numerous  worlcroomfl, 
reading  roms  and  class  rooms.  ^ 


^^ 
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Jir&W  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


President  Taft  Will   Be   Here  on   Dec. 
24^0   Lzy   -   e  Cornerstone. 

Pre^raent  Taft  and  a  blind  woman.  Miss 
Grace  Keator,  who  Is  President  of  the 
Blind  Women's  Club  of  this  city,  will 
together  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
lighthouse  for  the  blind  in  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  20. 
The  ceremony,  which  will  take  place  at 
2:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  actual  construction  on  a 
building  unlike  any  institution  in  the 
world— a  settlement  house  exclusively  for 
blind  people. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Taft  Gov.  Dlx  has 
promised  to  be  present  and  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  whQ  Is  also  President  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  the  blind  President  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Self-Improvement  Club  of 
New  York,  will  be  the  other  speakers, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  association's  Advisory  Board,  will 
preside. 


"V'v^-aJ    ^-Q-rK.   ,    W.^..    VJo-y^iri.. 
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WILL  HELP  TAP! 
SET  GORNERSIONE 

Pr*ia5it  and  Miss  Keator  to 
"^   Perform  Ceremony  at  New 
f      Lighthouse  Here  Dec.  20. 


President  Taft  and  Miss  Grace 
Keator,  the  blind  President'  of  the 
Blind  "Women's  Club  of  New  York,  will 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Lightr 
house  for  tlie  Blind  in  East  Fifty-ninth 
street  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec. 
20. 

Besides  the  President  the  speakers 
will  be  Gov.  Dix,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
President  of  th6  college  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  President  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind;  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  the  blind  President  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Self-Improvement  Club, 
and  Joseph   H.   Choate. 

Miss  Keator  is  the  first  blri^  woman 
'  iri  the  United  States  who  has  earned  a 
living  as  a  stenographer.  When  Presi- 
^.  dent  Taft  attended  the  Actors*  Fund 
;  Fair  in  this  city  in  May,  19f0,  he  had 
y  his  first  experience  dictating  to  a  blind 
('  stenographer.  Since  then  he  has  been 
i  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  New  York 
':  Association  for  the  Blind.  Last 
Si^winter  he  formally  opened  the  Blind 
■  Exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
>  House. 

In  appreciation  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  by  President  Taft,  the 
blind  associates  have  raised  a  fund 
with  which  will  be  purchased  a  special 
trowel  for  his  use. 


The  new  Llgrhthouse  will  Iwst  aboui^ 

5100,000  and  will  be  modelled  after 
leading  clubs  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  other  cities.  It  will  be  a^ 
six-story,  structure  on  a  plot  40x100 
feet.  The  land  was  purchas?d  last 
summer  with  funds  raised  largely  by 
blind  workers.  The  Lighthouse  wil 
have  a  roof  garde::,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool  ard  library  in  which  books 
printed  in  raised  type  will  be  supplied, 
together  with  numerous  workroomsj 
reading  roms  and  class  rooms.  j| 


Blind,  She  Teaches 
the  Sightless  to 
Sew  and  Cook. 

THERE  is  a  place  in  New  York 
where  the  blind  actually  lead  the 
blind,  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  blind  teachers  that  sightless  girls  and 
■women  are  taught  many  useful  things 
incident  to  everyday  life.  At  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  No.  118 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  this  mode  of  in- 
struction has  passed  through  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  is  now  established  as 
a  very  important  branch  of  the  work  of 
bringing  light  into  the  lives, of  the  sight- 
less. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  who  devotes  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
seem  doomed  to  live  in  darkness,  that  the 
German  method  of  home  iustruction  of 
the  blind,  by  the  blind,  was  introduced. 
When  the  work  Was  begun,  some  three 
years  ago,  tJiere  was  but  one  teacher; 
now  there  are  four,  and  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pew  year  more  names  will 
be  added  to  the  list. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
teachers  is  Miss  Alta  de  Frances.  She 
has  been    with   the   association  from   the 
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Iblind  nearly  all  her  life,  but  has  also  been 
ambitious,  and  now  her  chief  work  is  to 
lead  the  blind  and  teach  them  to  work 
for  themselvfjg.  There  is  little  she  cannot 
do  that  comes  within  the  power  of  the 
average  person  who  can  see. 

'Tou  do  not  know,"  said  Miss  '  de 
Frances,  as  she  seated  herself  in  an  up 
town  car,  for  she  had  asked  me  to  ac- 
company her  in  a  round  of  calls,  "you  do 
not  kno\9  what  a  wonderful  benefit  this 
home  instruction  is  proving  to  many  blind 
gi«is  and  women.  Few  persons  realize 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore a  blind  woman  learns  to  do  things 
that  will  make  her  even  slightly  helpful. 

"Thousands  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  sight  or  who  were  bom  blind  have 
been  nearly  helpless  all  their  lives  be- 
cause they  have  been  unal>le  to  obtain  in- 
struction. Of  course  there  are  the  excep- 
tions, women  and  men  who  have  perse- 
vered and  learned  things  by  themselves, 
but  the  average  person  without  sight  needs 
instruction.  Many  who  are  poor  cannot 
afEord  to  go  to  the  schools ;  even  the  car 
fare  is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  can- 
not obtain  a  guide  because  all  of  their 
people  are  working.  So  we  reach  the 
women  in  their  homes,  teach  them  the 
essential  things  of  home  making  and  cre- 
ate a  happiness  about  them  of  which  they 
never- even  dreamed. 

"Fre<i.uently  I  have  been  asked  why 
it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  blind  pet- 
son  to  receive  instruction  from  one  who 
could  not  see  than  from  one  who  could. 
The  sightless  teacher  has  a  keener  sym- 
pathy with  the  pupil.  Xo  matter  how 
sweet  of  disposition,  how  gentle  or  ear- 
nest one  who  has  her  sight  may  be,  there 
are  times  when  she  becomes  impatient, 
for  it  is  nerve  wearing  work  for  one 
>vho  has  her  sight  to  t*»ach  another  who 
s  blind. 

"p]verything    mu-t  ■nulzrA     by 

ouch,  scent  or  sound.     The  bliiid  teacher 

mides  the  pupil's  hands  and  somelimes 

makes    her    understand    with    a     touch 

things  that  it  would  take  another  person 

days  to  teach  in  words." 

"Here  we  are,"  said  a  cheerful  young 
woman,  who  ac(s  as  guide  for  Miss  de 
Franf^ps.  and  with  just  the  slightest  pos- 
sible 1    this    very   capable    blind 


teacher" stepiiecl  from  ITio  r-ar. 

We  stoppofi  in  front  of  a  tenement; 
it  was  the  home  of  those  not.  over  sup- 
plied with  this  world's' goods.  Up  three 
flights,  through  dark  halls  Miss  de 
Ff-ances  guided  herself  by  the  railing  of 
the  stairs  and  travelled  far,  more  easily 
than  we  who  tried  to  see.  In  response 
to  the  guide's  knock,  the  door  opened  and 
a  young  girl,  very  slender  and  white, 
stood  before  us. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  as  she  heard  her  teach- 
er's voice,  *■!  am  so  glad  you  are  here.  I 
do  so  want  to  show  you  what  I  have  ac-' 
complished." 

At  first,  when  she  realij:ed  that  a 
strauger  was  present,  she  was  a  bit 
abashed,  but  soon  she  began  to  act  nat- 
urally again. 

"Now,  1  want  to  show  you  my  bod;  I 
want  you  to  see  how  nicely  it  is  made." 
She  led  the  way  into  a  little  dark  bed- 
jTOom,  and  with  her  quickly  moving  hands 
she  "showed"  Miss  de  Frances  the  bed, 
and  with  hel*  delicate  touch  Miss  de 
Frances  "saw"  how  well  it  had  been 
made. 

Here  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  until 
a  year  before  had  never  received  instruc- 
tion. She  had  always  been  blind.  As  a 
result  she  sat  all  day  in  her  chair,  afraid 
almost  to  move,  for  she  had  no  one,  from 
babyhood  up,  to  give  her  self-confidence. 
Alone  all  day,  she  became  melancholy, 
and  there  were  fears  tha,t  her  mind  would 
give  way  when  Miss  de  prances  was  sent 
to  her  and  began  the  work  of  instruction. 
At  prfc\sent  she  is  a  very  capable  little 
housekeeper  and  is  beginning  to  learn 
liow  to  sew. 

It  was  a  sewing  lesson  that  Miss  de 
Frances  had  come  to  give.  Needlework 
had  not  before  been  taken  up,  for  the  girl 
had  been  sitting  nearly  all  her  life,  and 
exercise,  even  exercise  of  housework,  was 
what  she  needed. 

The  blind  teacher  and  pupil  seated  them- 
selves side  by  side,  and  the  pupil's  hands 
travelling  quickly  to  the  basket  on  the 
table  she  pulled  out  a  towel  rhat  was  to 
be  hemmed.  Now  turning  a  hem  is  a  very 
simple  matter  for  one  who  can  see,  but 
here  was  a  young  woman  who  must  use 
her  fingers  instead  of  her  eyes,  and,  laying 
her    fingers    delicately    qn    those    of    her 


'te^ch^r,  and  following-  eacTi  movement  of 
them,  she  was  learning  how  to  turn  a  hem 
and  gauge  the  depth  of  it.  It  looked  ex- 
actly as  though  four  hands  were  turning 
the  hem,  but  the  second  pair  only  followed 
the  first. 

Half  of  the  hem  was  turned  in  this  way 
and  then  the  towel  was  handed  to  the  be- 
ginner. She  worked  hesitatingly  for  a 
few  inches,  then  she  lost  her  way,  and 
Miss  de  Frances,  with  just  the  slightest 
corrective  touch  imaginable,  set  her  right 
again.  The  teacher's  fingers  had  been  con- 
stantly following  .those  of  the  pupil,  not 
guiding,  but  "watching,"  and  when  the 
mistake  was  made  the  little  movement  of 
correction  was  slight  but  effective. 

With  a  touch  the  girl  was  taught  the 
proper  length  of  a  stitch  in  the  hems  and 
how  far  apart  they  should  set.  also  the 
right  direction  in  which  to  slant  the  needle 
for  a  proper  hemming  stitch.  It  is  vron- 
derful  to  watch  a  blind  woman  giving  in- 
struction to  another  who  cannot  see.  Few 
words  are  spoken,  few  are  necessary.  In- 
struction is  given  through  the  understand- 
ing of  the  touch,  rather  than  words. 

"It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter  to 
teach  some  women  how  to  sew,"  said 
Miss  de  Frances.  "I  have  tried  to  teach 
some  women  even  how  to  baste  and  il 
has  taken  months.  That  is  where  our 
patience  comes  in,  for  every  blind  person 
has  found  many  things  that  it  has  seemed, 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  learn  how 
to  do.  We  all  have  a  wonderful  syni- 
pathy  and  patience  with  each  other." 

The  blind  pupil  was  left  a  h^m  to 
work  with  for  her  new  lesson  and  she 
|Was  delighted  and  only  too  willing  to 
undertake  something  new.  In  the  house 
where  the  next  lesson  was  to  be  given, 
some  blocks  away,  Miss  de  Frances 
called  a  cheery  "good  morning"  through 
the  half  open  door  of  a  small  apartment. 

Ilei'e  we  found  a '^  woman  of  about 
forty-two  sitting  by  the  window,  running 
her  fingers  over  the  raised  characters  of 
a  book  printed  for  the  blind.  ITer  face 
became  radiant  with  smile  '  fard 

her  teacher's  voice. 

A  lesson  in  bed  making  was  to  be  given 
in  this  home.  The  woman  had  attended 
one  of  tho  schools  for  the  blind,  but  iher^ 
she  had  learned  only  how  to  read  and  sew^ 


and  liow  she  was  to  t>e  taught  those ^tliiag^j 
that  make  every,-  real  woman  happy— she-' 
was  to  learn  the  art  of  home  making:. 

Tlie  bed  clothes  lay  across  the  back  ofl 
a  chair,  and  .picking  up  one  of  the  sheets; 
Miss  de  Prances  ran  her  hands  down  one 
side.  There  was  no  hem;  evidently  thiSj 
was  not  tTie  top.  Four  hands  travelled 
down  the  side  of  the  sheet,  the  pupil  fol- 
lowing the  teacher.  The  narrow  hem  was 
found.  That  w-as  the  bottom.  Feeling  the 
bed,  Miss  de  Frances  discovered  which 
was  the  head  and  which  the  foot,  then, 
standing  near  the  middle  of  the  front  side, 
she  showed  the  blind  woman  exactly  how 
to  toss  the  sheet  to  make  it  come  prctly 
uearlj- straight  on  the  bed. 

"Perhaps  it  seems  strange  to  you,"  said 
the  woman,  turning  to  me,  "that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  bed.  T  have  tried 
time  and  again  by  myself,  but  it  has 
always  failed.  Now  that  i  am  learning 
the  right  way  to  go  about  it  it  seems  very 
simple,  but  at  first  I  was  almost  in  tears 
more  than  once*" 

As  the  bed  making  proceeded  four  hands 
at  once  patted  and  smoothed  and  tucked 
away  at  the  clothes.  At  last  the  bed  was 
made  and  tliere  was  not  a  wrinkle  to  be 
seen  in  it.  Also  it  had  been  made  in  a 
remarkably  short  time.  Another  one  was 
still  unmade,  and  the  pupil  tried  to  ac- 
complish this,  by  herself.  SJie  did  well, 
but  not  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and  of 
course  a  great  deal  more  time  was  neces- 
sary. 

This  woman  had  also  learned  how  to 
bake.  She  showed  us  some  cake  of 
wliich«many  a  housewife  not  so  afflicted 
would  be  proud. 

"You  see,"  slie  said,  "^liss  do  Frances 
.has  taught  me  how  to  cook.  When  a 
blind  person  learns  this  she  must  work 
through  the  senses  of  feeling,  tasto  and 
smell." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  teacher.  "For 
instance,  we  know  w'hen  a  cake  is  of 
right  consistency  by  the  way  it  feels' 
when  we  stir  the  batter.  When  a  blind 
person  who  is  alert  has  received  in- 
struction in  making  half  a  dozen  cakes, 
she  begins  to  realize  just  wh^n  it  is 
right.  When  the  cake  is  taken  from  the 
oven  it  is  not  by  sticking  it  with  a  straw 
jtliat  she   finds  out   whether  or   not  it   is 
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Miss  de  Frances  Teaching  a  Blind  Gut 


(done,  but  by  the  sense  of  smell.  This 
manner  of  finding  out  whether  a  cake  is 
I  baked  or  not  would  never  occur  to  one 
I  who  could  see,  but  it  is  most  satisfactory 
I  to  the  blind.  ^ 

"There  is'  a  blind  woman  in  New  York 
who  keeps  house  for  twelve  boarders, 
does  her  cooking  and  the  sewing  for  her 
|two  daughters,  also  the  washing  and  iron- 
ing. This  woman  ^ost  her  sight  a  number 
iof  years  u^o.  She  has  had  to  learn  how 
;to  do  all  these  things  without  the  use  of 
iber  ej-es, rather  late  in  life,  but  she  began 


ru  sindy  oonscieutiously  :iud  of  her  own 

had  a  blind  person  come  to  her- 

and  give  her  instructions.        ''  I 

''Th^re  are  numerous  blind   women  ini 
New  York  who,  through  this  Instruction  ■ 
by  the  blind  teachers  in  their  homos,  have! 
become  capable  of   taking  care  of   their; 
apartments,  of  their  children,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  domestic  affairs.  .There  are  even 
women  who  ca/i  select  meat  almost  better 
than  many   with  their  sight.     They  are 
taught  this  in  their  homes,  the  marketing 
first   being   done   for   them    and   brought 
home;   then  they  are  taught  the  correct 
shape    of    certain    cuts    and    also    their 
names. 

"It  is  far  more  difBcult  to  deceive  a 
blind  person  who  has"  once  learned  how 
to  shop  than  it -i*' the  woman  who  can 
see.  The  number  of  blind  women  and 
girls'  who  are  Decerning  capable  and  al- 
most self-dependent  is  on  the  increase. 
And  their  homes,  that  were  once  no  more 
than  dirk  prison  houses  to  then.,  are  being 
tilled  with  light  and  happiness."' 


H^-uJ    H^o-rK.,  n>  ^.  ,  J-r(.ip-Lcn<x, 


SETTLE]StENT  HOUSE  FOR  BLI 


President   Taft  to   Lay   Cornerstone- 
Miss  Grace  Keator  Will  Assist. 

President-  Taft  will  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
the  first  settlement  house  for  the  blind,  at 
No.  Ill  East  59th  street,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Miss  Grace  Keator,  president  of  the 
Blind  Women's  Club,  will  assist  the  Presi- 
dent. Scores  of  blind  boys  and  g-irls  from 
the  public  schools  and  many  blind  men  and 
women  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  Joseph  H.  Choate  will  preside. 
,  Xmong  ifce  speakers  will  be  Governor  Dix 
and  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  Bishop 
Devid  H.  Greer  will  open  the  ceremonies 
with  prayer. 
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SETTLEMENT  HOME  FOR  BLIND. 


Cornerstone  of  a  $100,000  House  at  111 
feast  5»th  Street  Soon  to  Be  liUld. 

cornerfitone  of  a  settlement  h^se 
f  o#tTi5blpyU*^^'  Kast  Fifty-ninth  st^eeTT 
the  fifSnSuilding  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
will  be  laid  by  President Taf tat  2:30  o'clock 
next  Wednesday  afternoon.  Assisting 
him  in  the  ceremony  will  be  Miss  Grace 
Keator,  president  of  the  Blind  Woman's 
Club,  who  was  the  first  blind  woman  in 
this  city  to  earn  her  living  ns  a  stenog- 
rapher. Many  blind  children  from  the 
public  schools  and  blind  men  and  women 
will  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  will  preside  as  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
erect  the  new  building  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Lighthouse.  Gov.  Dix  and  John  H. 
Fioley,  president  of  the  City  College  and 
of  the  association,  will  be  among  the 
speakers. 

It  is  intended  that  the  activities  of  the 
new  building  shall  be  non-sectarian  and 
to  this  end  representatives  of  the  Episco- 
pal, Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths 
will  participate  in  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing. Bishop  Greer  will  deliver  the  open- 
ing prayer.  Rabbi  Magnes  will  speak  for 
the  Jews  and  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  represent  Cardinal 
Farley. 

The  new  building  will  cost  at  least 
$100,000  when  completed  and  will  be  mod- 
elled after  the  best  clubs  and  institutional 
buildings  for  the  blind  in  other  cities. 
It  will  be  six  stories  high  and  will  occupy 
a  plot  40x100  feet.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased last  summer  with  a  fund  raised 
in  part  by  blind  workers.  The  building 
will  have  a  roof  garden,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  library,  in  which  will  be 
books  printed  in  raised  type,  and  numer- 
ous work,  meeting  and  class  rooms.  It 
is  planned  to  give  instruction  in  music, 
reading  and  writing,  dancing,  swimming, 
weaving  and  various  other  ac^'Wities  in 
which  the  blind  may  engage.  ^ 
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President  to  Attend  Ceremony 

for  First  Settlement  House 

for  Blind  in  the  World. 


W.hen  President  Taft  lays  the  corner- 
stone of  the  firs^t  settlemenrt  house  for 
•the  bjind  In  the  Ti'orld,  at  No.  Ill  East 
Fifty-mnth  s-treet  "at  ^.30  P.  M-  on 
Wednesday,  tlie  first  (blind  •woman  to 
earn  her  living  at  a  stenographer  -wllJ 
be  his  aealKtanl.  She  is  iMlas  Grace 
Keator,  President  of  the  Blind  Women's 
Clwb  of  this  city. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  t'ho  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  -R-ill  preside. 
Gov.  Dlx  and  President  Plnley  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  w.ho 
is  likewise  President  of  the  BUnd  Asso- 
ciation, will  Toe  th€  speakers.  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  President  of  the  Blind  Men's 
S-elf  Improvement  Club,  -will  also  take 
part  In  th©  ceremonies. 

Reipresentatives  of  various  religions 
will  assist  In  token  of  JJj^,  non-secrtarlan 
feature  of  the  aesoclatlon.  Blehop 
Greer  and  Rabbi  JMa^mea  will  appear 
for  tlieir  churches  and  dn  the  absenoe 
of  Cardinal  Farley  some  jprelate  of  Jjls 
diocese  will  represent  ihlm. 

Wiien  Pre.nident  Taft  attended  the  Ac- 
tor's Fund  Fair  in  May,  1910,  he  dic- 
tated to  a  blind  stenographer.  This  was 
Miss  Keator  and  the  interest  «h« 
aroused  -brought  htai  back  to  the  city 
to  open  the  exMbitfon  of  the  work  of 
the  blind  in  the  iMetropolitan  Opera 
House  last  -winter. 

He  has  closely  followed  the  crusade  of 
l^ias  Wlnfred  Holt,  the  Secretary,  In 
behalf  of  the  sightless.  The  Blind 
Men'a  and  Blind  Woraen'a  Clubs  h«.\'e 
raised  money  (for  a  epecdai  trowel  to  ibe 
sulta'bly  insorlbed,  as  their  gift  to  the 
prealdeBt,.  T^^^^0t 
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TAFT  TO  LAY  FIRST 
^IGHT  HOUSE  STONE 

New     Settlement    Headquarters 
for  the  Blind  Will  Be  a  Six- 
Story  Structure. 


DANCING      TO      BE      TAUGHT 


It    Will    Have,  a    Roof    Garden    and    a 

Swimming     Pool    and     Will 

Cost  $100,000. 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  first  settlement 
house  for  the.  blind  will  be  laid  on 
Wednesday  afternaMHW  111  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  by  President  Taft.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  xMiss  Grace  Keator,  Presi- 
dent Of  the  Blind  Women's  Club,  and  W. 
1.  Scandlin,  representing-  the  Blind  Men's 
Self-Improvement   Club. 

The  settlement  house  will  be  a  six-story 
structui-e,  costing  $100,000.  Among  its 
features  will  be  a  roof  garden,  a  svv^im- 
mlng:  pool,  and  a  library  for  the  blind. 
It  is  plaimed  to  give  instruction  in  music, 
dancing,  swimming,  weaving,  and  various 
activities  in  which  the  blind  may  engage. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  President  of  the 
New  York  Association  foi-  the  Blind, 
which  is  erecting  the  house,  will  preside 
at  the  cornerstone  laying.  He  will  hand 
to  President  Taft  a  silver  trowel,  in- 
scribed to  him  as  a  gift  from  clubs  of 
blind  men  and  women  in  various  parts  ot 
the  country.  Gov.  Dix,  President  John 
H.  Finley  of  the  City  College,  Bishop 
David  H.  Greer,  Rabbi  Magnes,  and  a 
representative  of  Cardinal  Farley  will 
participate   in   the  exercises. 

Miss  Keator,  who  will  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  laying  the  cornerstone,  is  a  blind 
stenographer.  She  took  dictation  from 
him  in  May,  1'.)10,  when  he  was  at  the 
Actors'  Fund  Fair.  Her  success  aroused 
his  deep  Interest  in  the  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  brought  him  here  last 
Winter  to  open  tire  •exhibition  of  work 
by  the  blind  at  the  Metropolitan  Opeia 
House.  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of 
yfe  association,  said  yesterday: 
£"  The  beginning  of  work  upon  our  new 
n^vfght  House   is  an  event   of  the  greatest 


importance  in  the  history  of  the  worW 
for  the  blind,  which  began  just  fiv« 
year?  as;o  under  the  worst  conditions  im-i 
agrlnable.  When  the  association  was 
formed  there  was  no  home,  nor  money 
with  which  to  acquire  one.  so  for  nearly 
two  years  the  handful  of  blind  men  and 
women  whom  we  knew  about  met  and 
recei\ed  instruction  in  m>'  own  house. 

"  The  ^x-horpphonts  of  blind  npoole  were 
unknown,  the  only  available  list  num- 
bering: but  l.OUU  nanifd  and  addressee, 
niosi  of  wliir^i  were  bogus.  Through  our 
Census  Bureau,  under  me  direction  of  my 
••sisur,  Miss  i'Jdith  I  lull,  we  have  now 
I  he  names  cuid  addrt-sses  of  ujoi-e  than 
l(>,(>j/)  binid  persons,  and  the  association 
is  personally  m   touch   with   7,<«K>  of  them. 

■  J'he  association  also  started  the  move- 
r.'oi.t,  whicli  has  since  become  interna- 
tional, looking  toward  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  uiindiie^s,  the  example  in 
this  State  L>eing  quickly  followed  by 
Marjiand,  .Massachuseti's,  Ohio,  Ken- 
lutky,  lijUgland,  and  Japan.  Our  next 
step  was  to  get  the  blind  children  of  the 
city  into  che  public  schools.  There  are 
moi-e  than  -JiKi  blind  boys  and  girls  now 
in  the  public  schools,  each  having  a 
child   with  good  signt  as  a  eompanion. 

"  'IMiere  were  no  means  of  education  for 
the  blind  when  we  started  our  work. 
To-day  blind  teachers  are  sent  to  the 
homes  of  those  who  cannot  attend  classes 
in  the  Light  House,  and  no  less  than 
14,7L'1  lessons  have  been  given  in  reading, 
writing,  and  simple  occupations,  like  knit- 
ting, sewing,  arid  chair  caning.  In  our 
factory  and  workrooms  t6,S(Ki  chairs  have 
been  caned  and  •J07.4121   brooms  made. 

••  One  of  the  most  important  brandies 
of  the  work  is  tbe  care  of  those  who  be- 
come blinded  through  industrial  accidents. 
The  other  day  two  Italian  laborers  at 
work  in  one  of  the  shafts  for  the  new 
aqueduct  were  blinded  by  an  explosion 
of  dynamite  and  taken  to  the  Presby- 
terion  Hospital.  When  they  leave  there 
they  will  have  no  means  of  support  un- 
less the  association  takes  them  in  hand 
and  teaches  them  some  trade.  This  we 
intend  to  do.  as  we  have  done  in  any 
number  of  similar  cases,  in  which  the 
victims  of  such  disasters  have  been  made 
happy  and  contented  wage  earners,  even 
though  blind  for  life." 
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WILL   LAY   CORNEBSTONE 


Element  House   for  Blind   Will   Be 
First  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World. 

Presidpnt  Taft  will  lay  the  cornerstone 
of  the  f^rst  settlement  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world  to-day,  at  No.  Ill  East  59th 
Street.  He  will  he  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
Keator.  president  of  the  Blind  Women's 
Club,  of  this  city,  the  first  MW^Bpvoman 
to  earn  a  living  as  a  stenographer. 
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Governor  Bix,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  the  ''Mty  of  New 
York,  and  also  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for,  the  Blind;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  association's  advis- 
ory board;  Bishop  Greer,  Rabbi  Magnes 
and  Mgr.  I^velle  will  be  among  the  speak- 
ers. 

The  new  "lighthouse,"  which  will  be  a  six 
story  building,  standing  almost  directly  op- 
rosiste  the  present  lighthouse,  at  No.  118 
East  59th  street,  was  designed  by  William 
Welles  Bosworth.x  It  will  have  a  roof  gar- 
len,  a  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
library  in  which  books  printed  in  raised 
type  will  be  distributed  and  numerous 
work  rooma  and  meeting  rooms  for  the 
blinc'^  The  building  when  finished  will  cost 
more  than  $100,000.  It  will  occupy  a  lot  *3x 
100  feet,  the  property  having  been  pur- 
chased last  summer  with  funds  largely 
supplied  by  contributions  from  blind  work- 
ers. 

The  exercises  will  take  place  this  after- 
noon   at    2:30. 
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Settlement  House  for  the  Bling^  ^  , 
A  settlement  house  for  the  Ifflmi.  ihat 
is  0,  beautiful  idea.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  Iras  laid  yesterday  in  New  York 
fcity  bg^fresident  Taft. 

Of  cd^irse  there  are  many  people  af- 
flicted with  total  loss  of  vision  who  insist 
on.  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  whose 
other  faculties  become  so  alert  that  they 
ne^fO^  compensate  for  the  one  that  h 
\oW.  For  those  who  arc  blind  and.  too 
old  or  too  timid  to  make  their  way  un- 
aided in  the  world  of  hnrly  burly  and 
competition  the  provision  of  a  haven 
is  a  gracious  benevolence. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  projected 
settlement  will  not  take  away  froni  its 
beneficiariea  any  wholesome  incentive  tO' 
self-help,  but  that  instead  it  will  '*)'" 
alive  with  influences  encouraging  eac 
one  to  make  the  most  of  his  life  for  hiu^ 
self  and  for  society.  Jr 


The  President  Lays  a  Corner  Stone 


Baildingr  Started  in   Xe^v  York  for  the 
Exclusive  Use  of  tlic  Blind;  the  First 

In    111  I     ll^iWlW I.    -        _  Ml 


President  Taft,  wielding  a  silver  trowel, 
in  the  afternoon,  laid  the  corner  stone 
for  the  first  settlement  l*ouse  lor  the  blind 
in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  street.  It  is  to  be  known 
as  Lighthouse  No.  1,  and  is  "to  give  the 
blind  light  through  work."  The  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  is  th"e  culmination  of  the 
five  years  of  existence  of  the  New  york 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  President 
arrived  in  an  automobile  at  precisely  2.0O, 
the  time  set  for  the  exercises.  On  the 
platform  had  been  placed  for  him  a  big 
chaii-,  evidently  lent  by  some  secret  or.ler, 
the  back  of  which  was  topped  with  a  gilded 
sunburst.  To  this  he  made  his  way.  while 
the  spectators  cheered  and  doffed  tneir 
hats.  Governor  Dix  sat  on  his  right  and 
Jos&ph  H.  Choate,  who  presided,  011  his 
left.  Mr.  Choate  began  by  saying  that 
owing  to  the  chill  air  the  speeches  would 
be  brief.  "The  speakers  all  know,"  he 
said,  "that  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg 
lasted  only  two  minutes.,  and  every  school- 
boy knows  it  by  heart,  while  on  the  same 
occasion  Edward  Everett,  the  greatest  c»ra- 
tor  of  his  time,  talked  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  nobody  remembers  anything  he 
said." 

Mr.  Choate  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  would  be  made  after  the  la.y- 
ing  of  the  cornerstone,  and  a  way  was 
opened  for  Mr.  Taft  from  the  stand  to  the 
corner  of  the  lot,  where  a  very  substanUal 
block  of  granite  hung  from  a  derrick  ready 
to  be  lowered  into  place.  The  President 
tent  down,  despite  his  silk  hat  and  big  fur 
coat,  and  spread  some  mortar  under  the 
stone  with  the  silver  trowel.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  alone,  he  waited  till  the  stone  "was 
lowered  into  place,  adjusted  a  plumm-^t  at 
one  side,  and  gave  it  a  few  raps  with  a 
mason's  mallet.  When  the  President  had 
returned  to  the  platform,  Mr.  Choate  said: 
"Now  that  the  President,  with  great  Jabor 
and  prodigious  skill,  has  successfully  laid 
the  cornerstone,  we  will  hear  his  address." 

•'I  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  "for  the 
work  of  laying  the  cornerstone  and  not  to 
make  an  address,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  on  it  will  be  laid  a  structure  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  blind  who  actually 
vse  it  and  typical  of  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  sight  to  aid  them  in  their  diffi- 
cult journey   through   life." 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation,    to    whom    every Dody    gave"   the 


chief  credit  for  having  reached  the  re- 
sults already  accomplished,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Choate  with  the  remark  that 
he  "believed  she  had  something  to  do  with 
the  affair,"  at  which  everybody  laughed 
and  applauded.  Addressing  President  Taft, 
she  said  that  the  box  in  the  cornerstone 
contained  his  photograph,  some  current 
coins,  the  association's  incorporation  papers 
and  first  report,  and  some  of  the  "tentative 
and  unmarketable  Work  done  by  blind  per- 
sons when  we  first  began  to  teach  them." 
She  thanked  him  for  having  twice  come 
to  them  as  "the  friend  of  justice  and 
freedom."  Turning  to  the  audience  she 
said:  "Friends,  I  speak  to  you  because  we 
have  laid  this  cornerstone  on  a  lot  on  which 
there  is  a  $40,000  mortgage.  Our  building 
may  be  the  home  of  a  future  Senator  Gore. 
Five  years  ago,  when  the  association  was 
organized,  many  of  the  blind  were  hidden 
and  forgotten.  Today  we  have  proved  that 
the  work  of  this  association  Is  justice,  not 
charity.  It  is  a  pretty  good  business  propo- 
sition for  the  community  to  turn  the  blind 
from  unhapplness  and  uselessness  to  happy, 
u  sefulasaSi^fMiwiwiBi - 
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(HE  appointment  of  blind  com- 
missions in  various  States,  the 
opening  of  numerous  experi- 
ment stations  for  the  blind,  the 
Organizations  of  the  New  Yotk  Asso- 
ciations for  the  blind  and  the  opening 
)f  the  Sunshine  Blind  Babies  Home  in 
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years  leads  people  to  think  that  the 
psyohic  moment  has  arrived  when  the 
blind  of  this  country  will  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Europe  has 
been  for  many  years  more  progressive 
than  we  in  the  care  of  these  unfortu- 
nates but  we  are  at  last  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  need  of  economic 
equipment  for  those  afflicted  with  the 
loss  of  sight.  If  the  movements  to- 
ward bettering  our  facilities  for  the 
blind  increase  It  Is  hoped  that  those 
Buffering  with  blindness  will  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  narrow  field  to  which 
they  are  relegated.  There  are  striking 
examples  of  what  blind  persons  can 
do,  and  what  one  can  do,  others  can 
try. 

Though  in  the  last  one  hundred  and- 
fifty  years  two  blind  women,  one  in; 
France  and  one  in  Austria,  helped- 
toward  Instructing  fellow  sufferers,  it 
was  Valentine  Hauy  who  printed  the 
first  book  for  the  blind  and  founded 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  In 
Paris  in  1764.  Here  both  sexes  are 
trained  to  meet  the  world.  There  are 
technical,  musical  and  manual  train- 
ing courses  and  an  employment  bu- 
reau which  Is  remarkably  successful. 
Piano  tuners,  inakers  and  saleswomen 
have  left  the  institute  prepared  to 
make  "livings  and  eight  of  the  famous; 
churches  in  Paris  have  organists  edu-- 
cated  here. 

Fully  fifty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  this  Institute  the  first  American 
schools  for  the  blind  were  founded, 
by  Dr.  Frledlander,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Howe 
had  already  educated  Laura  Brldgman 
and  D>r.  Frledlander  started  the  school 
at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  which  is  today  one 
of  the  most  progressive  institutions  in 
the  country  and  possesses  the  most 
beautiful  grounds  of  any  such  school. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  grown 
so  that  many  States  have  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Although  efforts  are 
made  to  prevent  Infantilj  blindness, 
and  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  well 
e':uipped,  the  home  teaching  societies 
in  America  are  inferior  to  those 
abroad.  Recently,  the  legislature  ol 
Mas.sachusetts  made  an  appropriation 
to  employ  three  blind  teachers  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  have 
Home    Teaching    Societies,     but    Ne^ 


purpose.  Neither  are  our  libraries  or 
magazines  for  the  blind  equal  to  those 
abroad,  though  Mrs.  Zeigler  estab- 
lished a  magazine  which  will  be  print- 
ed both  in  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  This  raised  print  which  Is  uni- 
versally used  is  the  invention  of  Louis 
Braille,  a  teacher  in  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  He  died  without 
seeing  his  alphabet. adopted  but  it  con- 
sists of  using  six  dots  to  represent  the 
various  twenty-six  letters.  The  New 
York  point  is  a  horizontal  adaptation 
of  the  six  points  which  in  Braille  are 
used   perpendicularly. 

In  order  to  aid  the  blind  to  become 
self-supporting  aiid  obtain  work,  the 
N«w  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  a  short  time  ago.  In 
th^  few  years  of  Its  existence  it  has 
done  wonders  In  helping  people 
through  the  fearful  depression  that 
follows  the  loss  of  sight  and  in  teach- 
ing and  providing  work.  Its  mission 
is  largely  among  the  adult  blind.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  a 
teacher  is  sent  to  the  homes  to  In- 
struct. One  difficulty  these  teachers 
report  Is  lack  of  sufficient  books  for 
the  blind  In  libraries,  some  having 
none  at  all,  and  others  providing  only 
one  type.  The  need  of  public  libraries 
supplying  these  books  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  one  reflects  what  a  com- 
fort reading  Is  to  afflicted  persons.  The 
libraries  of  the  Valenti^.e  Hauy  Asso- 
ciation in  France  are  kept  by  blind  li- 
brarians, who  need  no  outside  help. 
Four  gentlemen  are  employed  to  cata- 
logue and  superintend.  They  have 
four  hundred  copyists  putting  ink- 
print  into  Braille,  a  shipping  depart- 
ment from  which  books  are  sent  to 
the  blind  throughout  France  and  other 
countries,  and  they  publish  two  maga- 
zines for  the  sightless.  Much  of  this 
success  Is  due  to  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
"General  Secretary  of  the  Blind  and 
Invalids,'*  a  philanthropist  and  author 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  best  thinkers  every- 
where. 

One  persistent  and  remarkable  stum- 
bling block  that  blind  educators  have 
to  contend  with  Is  the  reluctance  of 
parents  of  sightless  children  to  send 
them  to  school  where  they  can  be 
taught  to  be  useful.  In  many  Instances, 
there  are  people  so  ignorant  that  they 


do  not  know  such  schools  exist,  but  It 
Is  a  selfish  affection  which  will  allow 
a  blind  child  to  grow  up  without  be-' 
Ing  equipped  for  life.  For  this  reason,' 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  coun-J 
try,  among  them  the  Western  Penn-  j 
sylvanla  Institution  for  the  Blind,  send' 
out  field  workers  who  search  for  and| 
urge  on  parents  the  Importance  of' 
sending  their  children  to  school.  At 
such  homes  this  means  a  chance  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  uso-i 
ful  life  but  most  institutions  have  llatsi 
of  parents  who  will  not  file  appllca-j 
tipns  for  help.  •' 

This  seems  incredible  when  It  Is 
known  how  much  good  such  a  school; 
like  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  accomplishes.  It^ 
haa  a  literary  department,  and  music, 
manual  training  and  industrial  arts 
are  taught. 

A  new  feature  is  a  store  In  which 
practical  salesmanship  Is  taijght  In  con-~ 
neetion  with  and  as  a  part  of  the 
business  course.  Each  month  two  of  ■ 
the  senior  boys  conduct  the  store,  one 
as  a  storekeeper,  the  other  as  a  clerk. 
The  next  month,  the  storekeeper  Is  re- 
tired, the  clerk  is  promoted  to  store- 
keeper and  a  new  clerk  is  added.  In- 
ventories are  made  each  month,  addi- 
tional goods  ordered,  ledger  kept  in 
Braille,  bills  rendered  on  the  type- 
writer and  receipted  in  longhand  and 
a.  statement  of  business  made.  Such 
things  as  candy,  cakes,  collar  buttons 
and  small  notions  are  kept.  A  recent 
addition  Is  a  printing  office  to  copy 
books  Into  Braille.  Books,  choruses^ 
and  cantatas  are  changed  and  stenog-' 
raphy  and  typewriting  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  work. 
:  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  if  a 
child  can  be  taken  early  in  life  and 
taiight,  half  of  the  battle  is  won.  Re- 
alizing this,  Cynthia  Westover  Alden 
started  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Babies 
in  Brooklyn.  Previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  home  there  were  only  two 
places  where  blind  babies  could  be 
cared  for — in  Boston  and  Hartford. 
Twenty-five  babies  are  now  in  this 
Sunshine  Home.  They  come  from  va-' 
riruB  States,  puny  little  things,  fearful 
of  everything.  Under  the  kindness 
and  kindergarten  traininj  they  learn 
to  play,  dig  in  the  soil,  jump  and  en- 
joy, what  other  children  do.  The  Home 
is  non-sectarian  and  all  nationalities 
ar6  admitted.     Some  of  the  cases  come 


from  Bpihal  meningitis  and  scarlet' 
fever,  but  many  Instances  of  blindness 
in  children  are  due  to  lack  of  proper 
care  at  time  of  birth  and  after.  It 
is  conceded  that  over  30  per  cent  of 
blindness  is  unnecessary,  25  per  cenC 
being  caused  by  infant  opthalmia, 
which  is  a  preventable  disease  and  foi*' 
which  the  law  holds  the  person  in 
charge  at  the  birth  of  a  baby  respon- 
sible.  Few  realize  the  number  of 
blind  children  among  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  Influences  that  sur- 
round them  often  stunt  them  mentally 
and  physically.  A  blind  child  is  apt 
to  lead  a  neglected  life  without  the 
play  and  study  that  other  children 
enjoy. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  rising  to  a  higher  plane 
and  the. time  will  slowly  come  when 
It  will  be  provided  for  by  an  educa- 
tional fund.  It  will  then  cease  to  be 
a  charity  and  become  an  accepted 
means  of  assisting  persons  to  earn 
their  livings.  This  is  what  the  blind 
desire.  When  it  was  decided  to  found 
th«  Buffalo  Association  after  the  New 
York  Association  was  started,  two 
blind  beggars  who  made  a  living  In 
this  way,  asked  to  be  taught  some 
trade  whereby  they  could-  feel  self- 
respect.  Fortunately,  it  is  gradually  be- 
ing understood  that  the  blind  excel  111 
certain  occupations.  Massage  by  the 
blind  is  an  accepted  business  in  Lon- 
don, in  Japan  out  of  one  thousand 
masseurs,  nine  hundred  were .  blind. 
Their  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that 
at  Over  brook  massage  is  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum!  • 

In  fact.  It  is  wonderful  what  the 
blind  can  do  if  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  to  apply  their 
knowledge.  A  blind  elecuician  keeps 
the  bells  and  batteries  in  order  In  the 
New  York  Association  and  two  blind 
girls  act  as  secretaries  in  the  ofRce. 
This  association  asks  the  public  to  dic- 
tate letters  to  these  girls  and  to  send 
phonographic  records  and  let  them 
typewrite  them.  They  have  pupils  that 
give  shampooing,  facial  and  scalp  mas- 
sage, that  tune  pianos,  make  baskets 
of  rafla  and  sweet  grass,  knit  and  cro- 
chet, and  prepare  beadwork,  especially 
artistic  lamp  shades  to  match  drapery 
and  walls.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  public  employ  these  trained 
blind  persons  and  to  send  them  tickets 
for  concerts,  theatres  and  lectures. 


Preseff^HIWJPfor  the  blind  majfUV 
in  theli-  infancy,  but  certain  things  are 
established  as  essential  for  their  relief. 
Among  them  are  laws  to  prevent  vm- 
necessary  blindness,  Icindergarten 
training,  technical  and  manual  train- 
ing", special  classes  for  backward  blind 
children,  scholarships  for  qualifled 
blind  students,  shops  where  the  blind 
can  carry  on  their  trades,  home  teach- 
ing associations,  bureaus  of  information, 
employment  bureaus,  homes  for  aged 
and  infirm  blind,  free  circulating  li- 
braries and  reduced  car  fare  for  blind 
people  and  their  guides.  But  the  stu- 
dents of  conditions  that  surround  blind 
people  feel  that  what  is  wanted  most 
of  all  is  occupation.  Whether  theae 
afflicted  persons  are  taught  at  home 
or  in  some  Institution  or  in  the  pubilo 
schools,  as  has  been  tried  in  Chicago, 
the  cry  Is  the  same.  That  cry  Is: 
"Light  comes  through  work."  One* 
equipped  to  meet  the  w^orld  half  way 
the  fetters  will  seem  less  cruel. 
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BUm-WILL  HAVE 

HOUSE  OF  LIGHT 
i     — 

Institution  as  Planned  Only 
One  in  World. 


ASSOCIATION    SOLICITS   FUNDS 


he  Big  Task  of  Seeing  with  Eyes 
That  Have  Failed. 


Following   President   Taft's    i^are    in 
•laying     the      cornerstone     of     the    new 


Lighthouse  at  111  EasT^fSy-^inth  street, 

which  will  be  the  first  settlement  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  world,  the  officers 
and  menabers  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  were  busy  this  morning 
in  the  old  Lighthouse  across  the  street, 
at  118,  planning  how  to  raise  money  so 
that  Charles  T.  Wills,  the  builder,  can 
go  ahead  with  the  work  of  erecting  the 
new  building. 

The  association,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1906,  has  shown  remarkable  initiative 
and  got  great  results.  On  the  first  of  last 
January  it  started  a  monthly  periodical 
for  blind  children  called  The  Searchlight, 
which  is  the  first  magazine  for  the  blind 
to  be  published  in  this  country.  Among 
other  things  the  magazine  has  a  letter 
box  department  which  prints  letters  from 
blind  children  who  have  pricked  out  each 
entire  letter  in  Braille. 

One  blind  boy  wrote  this  Braille  letter 
to  the  post  mistress: 

"Please  send  me  a  magazine  to  read.  I 
can  read  little  stories  now  and  would  like 
a  book  like  Mildred  has. 

"Your    loving    friend, 

"Billy." 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  associa- 
tion's work  is  its  museum  for  the  blind. 
The  museum.li which  was  opened  several 
years  ago,  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  aims  to  show  the  history  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  blind  from  ancient 
Egyptian  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
Although  this  museum  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy it  has  already  proved  an  inspiration 
to  many  blind  persons.  Among  the 
exhibits  are  some  statutes  by  a  successful 
blind  sculptor  and  a  French  blind  boy's 
copy  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  which  was 
awarded  a  medal  in  Paris. 

It  is  entirely  due  to  the  association 
that  a  complete  and  accurate  census  of 
the  blind  persons  in  this  State  has  been 
taken.  When  Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  her 
sister  Edith,  who  has  since  married  Dr. 
Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood  ?.nd  lives  in  Balti- 
more, organized  the  association  they 
could  discover  only  an  unsatisfactory  list 
of  1,000  names  and  addresses  of  blind  per- 
sons. Miss  Holt  had  her  sister  Edith 
appointed  director  of  the  State  census 
of  blind  persons.  The  work  was  done 
thoroughly  and  now  the  registry  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Lighthouse  con- 
tains the  names  of  more  than  10,000  blind 
persons  in  New  York  State.  The'registry 
contains  not  only  the  name  and  address 
but  also  the  biography  of  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  State  and  serves  as  a  bureau  of 


in  the  city  and  State,  and  also  answers 
inquiries  from  other  States  and  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  jolly  blind  persons  say  that  they 
are  very  well  off  as  they  are.  as  they  have 
ten'eyes,  meaning  their  fingers  and  thumb; 
but  many  of  the  blind  do  not  take  their 
affliction  so  cheerfully.  In  order  to  cheer 
UP  the  nervous,  the  highstrung  and  tbt'. 
depressed,  the  association  has  established 
a  bureau  where  free  tickets  are  distributed 
for  entertainments  ranging  from  concerts 
to  the  drama.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
more  than  10.000  tickets  had  been  dis- 
tributed, and  thousands  more  have  been 
given  away  since  then.  The  association 
workers  know  of  many  cases  where  listen- 
ing to  a  great  violinist  or  to  an  opera 
singer  has  encouraged  a  dejected  blind 
man. 

The  association  has  so  many  activities 
and  has  done  so  much  in  five  years  that 
it  fairly  bewilders  one.-  It  has  a  work- 
shop at  147  East  Forty- second  street, 
where  36  blind  men  are  employed  inj 
making  brooms  and  caning  chair  bottomsJ 
Outside  of  a  small  broom  room  in  Brookif 
lyn,  this  was  the  first  workshop  for  blind 
men  in  the  State.  About  thirty  women 
are  at  work  in  the  Lighthouse  itself  weav- 
ing and  doing  all  kinds  of  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Then  there  is  the  social  service  com- 
mittee, which  provides  entertainments, 
takes  blind  children  and  grownups  to  the 
country  or  the  seashore  and  does  real 
settlement  work  of  every  sort.  There 
are  three  blind  teachers  who  go  to  blind 
students'  homes  to  teach.  These  teach- 
ers, William  G.  Gorse,  Mrs.  Beck  and 
Miss  Theresa  de  Frances,  gave  1,400  l©s^ 
•ons  last  year  y/ith  great  sucoess,  in- 
struction in  music,  needlework  or  what- 
ever fitted  the  student's  wants.  • 

A  successful  blind  women's  club  an(^ 
an  equally  thriving  blind  men's  club,  tha 
first  in  the  State,  were  started  by  th^ 
association  and  the  association  has  eni 
deavored  to  help  the  blind  in  alrao^ 
every  conceivable   manner.  * 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  justified  its  existence  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  It  has  done  eveiything 
up  to  the  present  time  except  raise  the 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ing," which  will  be.  somewhere  between 
$75,000  and  $100,000,  and  also  an  additional 
$40,000  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  which  is 


on  the  land,  ^iss  Holt  and  her  fellow 
workers  are  optimistic.  They  l^elieve  that 
the  philanthropically  inclined  citizens 
of  this  city  love  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Miss  Holt  hopes  that 
every  one  who  can  will  put  his  hand  deep 
down  into  his  pocket  and  donate-  some 
financial  good  cheer  to  the  Lighthouse. 
And  Miss  Holt,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
association,  would  like  to  have  it  gener- 
ally known  that  there  is  no  limit  to  th^ 
amount  of  money  any  one  person  ma^ 
give.  If  anybody  is  afraid  of  dyinj 
rich,  the  Lighthouse  will  remove  sue] 
dread. 
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THE  BLKH)  BROOM  MAKERS. 

Remarkable    Work    at    a    New    York 
Institution. 


At  147  East  Forty-second  street  tlie 
New  York  asociatioti  for  theblmd^aettth- 
tains,  occupying,  the  tbre>'«p'fflSrfloors  of 
lhe^bujj,jji»sr;"'a  broom-making  and  chair- 
caumg  establishment,  which  is  nnder  the 
Superintendency   of   D.    C.   Kellinger. 

Ou  the  broom-making  floor  there  are 
employed  usually  about  25  men,  of  whom 
only  two,  the  foreman  and  another,  are. 
seeing  men;  but  these  blind  broom -makers 
work  with  deftness,  facility,  dispatch  and, 
precision,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  They 
earn  very  nearly  as  much  as  seeing  men. 
They  urn  out  here  from  6000  to  90OO 
brooms  a  month,  of  various  sizes,  but  all 
of  one  quality,  the  best.  Tlie  establish- 
ment is  not  yet  self-supporting,  but  it  pro- 
vides steady  employment  for  these  men. 

The  broom  com  comes  to  the  factory 
in  bales  weighing  about  800  poimds  each. 
When  they  break  a  bale  the  first  thing, 
done  is  to  sort  the  com  into  lengths, 
which  is  done  by  a  blind  man.  The  sorter 
sits  at  a  bench,  along  the  back  of  which 
extends  a  long  row  of  open  boxes.  Set 
crosswise  of  the  bench  is  its  front  edge 
and  at  various  spaces  apart  at  the  sorter's' 
right  hand  are  a  numbei*  of  measuring 
wires,  whil'e  from  the  edge  of  the  bench 
at  the, sorter's  left  hand  rises  a  little  chock 
The  sorter  has  a  lot  of  the  broom  com 
handy,  and  now  he  picks  up  a  spray  ofi 
it,  sets  the  butt  against  the  chock  at  hisi 
left  and  lays  the  spray  along  the  edge' 
of  the  bench,  its  otlier  end  now  overlap- 
)iug  those  measuring  wires;  and  as  thej 
rom  drops  upon  them  he  runs  his  right^ 
and  swiftly  along  the  corn,  feeling  thai 
vires  underneath  and  so  getting  the: 
;orn's  measure,  and  then  witJi  unerring 
:ertainty  he  tosses  the  spray  into  the 
right  box;  and  thus  he  keeps  going  all 
day  long.  The  next  sorting,  which  is  for 
color,  is  one  of  only  two  operations  hera 
required  to  be  done  by  seeing  men. 

When  the  corn  has  been  thus  finally 
tsorted  it  is  ready  for  the  first  broom- 
maker,  the  winder  who  attaclies  it  to  the 
broom   handle.  , 

The  handle  has  bored  through  it  at  the 
end  to  which  the  broom  com  is  to  be  at-l 


[tached  a  small  hole.  The  other  end  of 
the  handle  the  broom-maker  now  thrusts 
through  a  hole  bored  horizontally  through 
a  post  set  firmly  in  the  floor,  andrising  to 
a  conrenient  height.  In  this  hole  through 
the  post  file  broom  handle  is  held  secure- 
ly, while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
turned  freely,  and  now  the  winder  be- 
gins to  put  on  the   corn. 

Through  the  little  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
broom  handle  he  runs  first  the  end  of  a 
wire  which  he  makes  fast  there,  and 
then  he  picks  up  all  at  once  from  a  pile 
at  hand  half  a  dozen  sprays  of  the 
corn.  Within  convenient  reach  on  the 
end  of  a  bench  is  a  horitzontal  wooden 
bar  upon  which  he  now  spreads  out 
the  butts  of  the  half-dozen  sprays  he 
has  picked  up  and  then  With  a  sharp 
knife  and  with,  pae  siii^le  sweep  oi.  it, 
he  cuts  off  accurately  half  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  corn  butts.  If  this  shaving 
down  were  not  done,  the  butts  wonld 
make  a  thick  clumsy  buivch  arooind  the 
broom  handle  at  the  top  of  the  broom. 

Then  he  lays  the  butts  of  thosei  half-; 
dozen  sprays  around  the  broom  handle 
and  takes  a  turn  around  them  with  the 
wire,  and  theti  he  keeps  on  in  jnst  the 
same  way,  adding  bunch  after  bunch  of 
sprays  and  building  up  the  byoom.  When 
he  comes  to  make  the  broom's  should- 
ers the  projecting  sides  at  the  broom's 
top,  he  bends  the  sprays  to  conform 
them;  and  as  he  adds  bunch  after  bunch 
of  the  sprays  he  keeps  on  wiring  it  at 
the  top^  around  the  handle,  and  he  may 
run  the  wire  in  and  out  to  make  a  little 
ornamental  pattern,  and  then  with  the 
last  bunch  on  he  cuts  off  the  wire  and 
turns  in  the  end  and  makes  it  fast. 

Next  the  broom  goes  to  the  stripping 
machine  to  be  freed  of  the  seeds  and 
buds  that  may  still  cling  to  the  splints, 
this  being  the  other  operation  in  the 
broom-raaking  here  that  is  done  by  a  see- 
injr  man. 

Next  the  broom  goes  to  the  sewer,  who 
sets  it,  handle  down  in  a  wooden  vise,  in 
which  it  is  squeezed  into  exactly  its  prop- 
er shape  and  proportions,  and  then  the 
sewer  sews  the  broom  with  as  many 
rows  across  as  may  bo  required;  and 
though  the  sewer  cannot  see,  he  eewa 
these  lines  with  perfect  spacing  between 
tlie  loops  and  with  the  lines  perfectly 
sti-aight  and  true. 

And  then  the  trimmer  gets  the  broonw 
He  sets  it  in  another  holder  that  hold! 
it  Just  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  ak 
brings  down  upon  the  still  more  or  leea 
jagged    and   uneven  tips   of   the  end   of 


the  broom  a  big  hinged  knife  that  cnts 
It  off  true  and  even;  and  then  there's 
rour  finished  broom,  ready  to  be  labeled 
md  then  to  be  bunched  in  dozens. 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  HELPS  ALONG  WORK  OF  MERCY 

President  Taft  this  week  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Settlement  Home  for  the  jgumyp^ifew 
York  city,  A  pretty  little  ceremony  marked  the  occasion,  and  in  addition  to  the  nation's  Chief 
Executive,  Gov.  Dix,  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,! 
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